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ON   THE 

HELIGION  OF  THE  INDIAN  TRIBES 


IV 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

BY  S.  P.  JARVIS,  D.  D.  A.  A.S. 

(0>  MEW-TOBK.) 


In  survey ing  these  portions  of  American  history, 
from  which  I  might  select  a  subject  for  the  present  oc- 
casion, it  appeared  to  me  that  tJie'religion  of  the  Indi- 
an tribes  of  North  America,  had  not  been  viewed  with 
the  largeness  of  observation,  which  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  enlightened  philosophy.    Various  causes  may 
be  mentioned,  which  have  hitherto  conspired  to  pre- 
vent, or  to  impede,  such  an  examination.     In  the  6rst 
place,  the  horror  proceeding  from  the  cruelties  of  their 
warfare,  forbade  the  calmness  of  investigation.     As 
long  as  they  were  formidable,  curiosity  was  overpower- 
ed by  terror;  and  there  was  neither  leisure,  nor  incli- 
nation, to  contemplate  their  character  as  a  portion  of 
the  human  family,  while  the  glare  of  conflagration 
reddened  the  'nidnightsky,  and  the  yells  of  the  savage, 
mingling  with  the  shrieks  of  butchered  victims,  rode, 
as  portentous  messengers,  upon  every  gale.     But  that 
state  of  things  has  long  ceased  to  exist.     The  white 
men  of  America  have  become  too  numerous,  to  fear 
any  longer  the  effects  of  savage  barbarity;  and  the 
tales,  which  once  carried  terror  to  the  stoutest  heart, 
are  now  scarcely  heard  beyond   the  precincts  of  the 
nursery.    In  the  room  of  fear,  should  now  arise  a  sen- 
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timent  of  pity.  **The  red  men  arc  inelting/'  to  bor- 
row the  expressive  metaphor  of  one  of  their  most  cele- 
brated warriors* — "like  snow  before  the  sun;"  and 
we  should  be  anxious,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  copy  the 
evanescent  features  of  their  character,  and  perpetu- 
ate them  on  the  page  of  history. 

But  when  fear  ceases,  contempt  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence. The  Indian,  whose  character  was  once  so  lof- 
ty and  independent,  is  now  seen  begging*  at  our  doors 
for  the  price  of  his  perdition ;  and,  as  our  foot  spurns 
the  suppliant,  we  are  apt  to  think,  that  nothing,  con- 
necte(f  with  one  so  vile,  can  be  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion. But  is  it  fair  to  judge  from  so  vitiated  a  speci- 
men? When  a  race  of  men  are  mingled  with  otliers, 
who  consider  them  as  inferiors,  they  inevitably  become 
so.  Submission  to  contempt,  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
its  justice.  If,  therefore,  the  Indian  would  avoid  de- 
gradation, he  must  retire  from  the  habitations  of  white 
men;  and  if  we  wish  to  see  him  in  his  original  charac- 
ter, we  must  follow  him  to  his  native  forests. — There, 
surely,  he  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  The  lovers  of 
the  physical  sciences  explore  the  woods  of  America, 
to  cull  her  plants,  and  to  investigate  the  habits  of  her 
animals.  Shall  not  the  lovers  of  the  moral  sciences, 
be  equally  ardent  and  industrious'?  Shall  man,  who 
stands  at  the  summit  of  earthly  creation,  be  forgotten 
amid  the  general  scrutiny. 

The  sources  of  prejudice  which  T  have  mentioned, 
influence  the  examination  of  every  subject,  connected 
with  the  Indian  character:  there  are  peculiar  diiHcul{f 
ties,  with  regard  to  that  on  which  1  have  chosen  to  ad- 
dress you. 

The  Indians  themselves  are  not  communicative  in 
relatioti  to  their  religion;  and  it  requires  a  good  deal 
of  familiar,  attentive,  and  I  may  add,  unsuspected  ob- 

*  The  noted  Miami  Chief  Mishikinakirn,  or  Little  Turtle,  who  con- 
fributed  most  to  the  defeat  of  St,  Clair.  See  Volney's  View  of  the  Soil 
4nd  Climate  of  the  United  Slates.  Sujiplement,  Ko,  VI,  Philad.  1804; 
p.  385. 
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scrvution,  to  obtain  any  knovvledgc  respecting  it.--^ 
I^lence,  many  who  have  been  ransiently  leNident  among 
them,  have  very  confidently  pronounced,  that  they 
have  no  religion ;  an  assertion,  which  subsequent  and 
more  accurate  travellers,  have  shown  to  be  entirely  un- 
founded. 

Those,  also,  on  whom  we  rely  for  information,  have 
cither  been  too  tiitle  informed  to  know  what  to  observe, 
or  they  have  been  influenced  by  peculiar  modes  of 
thinking,  which  have  given  a  tinge  to  all  they  have 
said  on  the  subject. 

The  various  speculations,  for  example,  on  the  ques- 
tion, whence  America  was  peopled,  led  to  many  mis- 
representations of  the  religious  rites  of  its  inhabitants; 
and  afhnities  were  discovered  which  existed  no  where 
but  in  the  fancy  of  the  inventor.  Gomara,  Lerius, 
and  Lescarbot,  inferred  from  some  resemblances  of 
this  kind,  that  America  was  peoplied  by  the  Canaanites 
when  they  were  expelled  by  Joshua  ;  and  the  celebra- 
ted Grotius,  adopting  the  sentiment  of  Martyr,  imagi- 
ned that  Yucatan  was  first  peopled  by  Ethiopians,  and 
that  those  Ethiopians  were  Christians  ! 

The  human  mind  derives  pleasure  from  paradox,  for 
the  same  reason  that  it  delights  in  wit.  Both  produce 
new  and  surprising  combinations  of  thought;  and  the 
judgment,  being  overpowered  by  the  fervour  of  ima- 
gination, becomes  for  a  time  insensible  to  their  extrava' 


aance. 


It  is  well  known,  that  among  the  philosophers  of 
Europe,  the  opinion  has  very  generally  prevailed,  that 
the  natives  of  America  were,  both  as  to  physical  and 
menial  powers,  a  feeble  race;  and,  impressed  with  this 
belief,  they  hardly  considered  the  religion  of  the  In- 
dians as  worthy  of  minute  attention.  The  celebrated 
historian  of  America,  has  unconsciously  fallen  into 
this  error,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  was  cen- 
suring others,  for  suffering  their  relation  of  facts  to 
be  perverted,  by  an  attachment  to  preconceived  theo- 
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*  See  Robertson's  America,  book  iv.  §  vii. 
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Volncy,  ill  opnosition  to  the  sentiments  of  Rousseau, 
lias  endeavourea  to  sink  the  character  of  the  savajyre, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  that  eccentric  author  sought 
to  raise  it.     On  the  subject  of  the  Indian   religion  es- 

Secial'y,  no  one  should  be  r«ad  with  greater  caution. 
[e  who  could  imagine  that  Christianity  was  only  an 
astronomical  allegory,  and  that  the  birth  of  our  Sa- 
viour meant  no  more  than  that  the  sun  had  entered  the 
constellation  Virgo,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  per- 
fectly sane,  even  when  he  treats  on  the  religion  of  nea- 
thens.*  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  the 
assertion  that  the  Indians  have  no  regular  system  of 
religion ;  that  each  one  employs  the  liberty  allowed 
liim  of  making  a  religion  for  himself;  and  that  all  the 
worship  ihey  knew  is  offered  to  the  authors  of  evil.f 
Never  was  there  an  assertion  more  unfoiiiiiled;  but  it 
enabled  him  to  quote  that  maxim  of  the  Epicurean  po- 
et, which  is  so  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  unbelievers, 
that  all  religion  originated  in  fear: 

Primes  in  orde  Decs  fecit  timer. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  hypothesis  has  somewhat  ex- 
tensively prevailed,  which  exalts  the  religion  of  the 
Indians  as  much  above  its  proper  level,  as  Volney  has 
debased  it  below;  [  mean  that,  which  supposes  them 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  This 
theory  so  possessed  the  mind  of  Adair,  that  although 
he  had  the  greatest  opportunities  of  obtaining  know- 

*  See  Lps  Ruines,  ou  Meditations  sur  Ics  Revolutions  des  Empire^;, 
par  M.  Volney.  JVouvelle  edUion  corrigee,  Paris,  1792,  8vo.  cliap.  22.  p. 
185.  221-4.  In  (his  work,  Volney  had  the  hardihood  lo  maintain,  not 
only  that  our  Saviour  was  an  allegorical  personajje,  hut  that  all  reli- 
gions, Heathen,  Mahometan,  and  Jewish,  as  well  as  Christian,  are  in 
substance  the  same ;  that  all  have  arisen  from  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  figurative  language  of  astronomers;  and  that  the  very  idea  ofaGod, 
sprung  from  a  personification  of  the  elements,  and  of  the  physical  pow- 
ers of  the  universe.  At  the  sight  of  this  monstrous  creation  of  a  disor- 
dered fancy,  one  cannot  help  exclaiming  with  Stillingfleet,  "Oh  what 
will  not  Atheists  believe,  rather  than  a  Deity  and  Providence." 

t  Volney 's  View  ot  the  United  States,  ut  supr.  trans  by  Brown;  p.  416. 
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Icilge,  h\»  book  is,  comparatively,  of  little  use.  Wo 
arc  roiistantly  led  to  Nuspoct  the  fidelity  of  his  state- 
ments, because  his  judgment  had  loet  itia  equipoisei 
and  he  saw  every  thing' through  a  discoloured  medium. 
1  feel  myself  bound  to  notice  this  hypothesis  the  more, 
because  it  has  lately  been  revived  and  brou  hi  before 
the  public,  by  a  venerable  member  of  this  society, 
whose  exaltecf  character  renders  every  opinion  he  may 
defend  a  subject  of  rci^pectful  attention.* 

To  the  mind  of  every  religious  man,  the  history  of 
the  Hebrews  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  rend  of  the  extermination  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  without  a  feeling-  of  compassion  for  the 
captives,  who  were  thus  torn  from  the  land  of  their 
prerogative.  The  impenetrable  darkness  which  hangs 
over  their  subsequent  history,  combines  with  this  sen« 
timent  of  pily,  the  powerful  <  xcitement  of  curiosity. 
It  is  not,  tlien,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  the  dis- 
auisitions  arose  respecting-  the  peopling  of  America^ 
the  idea  of  trncing  to  these  western  shores  the  long- 
lost  tribes  of  Israel,  should  also  have  arisen  before  the 
eye  of  imagination  with  captivating  splendour;  that 
the  thought  should  have  been  seized  with  avidity  by 
men  who  were  pious,  and  ardent,  and  contemplative; 
nnd  that,  in  the  establishment  of  a  theory  which  every 
one  could  wish  to  be  true,  facts  should  he  strained 
from  their  natural  bent,  and  resemblances  imagined, 
which  have  no  existence  in  reality. 

The  most  unequivocal  method  of  tracing  the  origio 
of  the  aborigines  of  America,  as  Charlevoix  has  ben- 
sibly  remarkeil,  is  to  ascertain  the  character  of  their 
languages,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  primitive 
languages  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.f 

*  See  Dr.  Boudinot's  Star  in  the  West,  or  a  humble  attempt  to  disoov' 
cr  the  long-lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  preparatory  tc  (heir  return  to  tbeit 
beloved  city  Jerusalem.    Trenton,  (N.  J.)  1816,  8vo. 

t  Charlevoix's  Dissertation  sur  I'origine  des  4meriquains,  prefixed  to 
his  Journal  d'un  voyage  dans  I'Amer.  Septent.~Hist.  de  la  nouvelle 
France,  torn.  iii.  p.  36. 
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But  this  test  will,  I  conceive,  be  found  very  fatal  to 
the  theory  in  question.  The  best  informed  writers 
agree,  that  there  are,  exclusive  of  the  Karalit  or 
Esquimaux,  three  radical  lanju^uag-e^  spoken  by  the  In- 
dians of  North  America.  Mr.  Heckewelder  denomi- 
nates them  ihe  Iroquois,  the  Lennpe,  and  the  Floridi- 
an.  The  Iroquois  is  spoken  by  the  six  nations,  the  Wy- 
andots  or  Hurons,  the  Naudowessies,  the  Assiniboils, 
and  other  tribes  iieyond  the  St.  LHwrence.  The  Lenape, 
which  is  the  most  widely  extended  lan^uiige  on  this 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  was  spoken  bv  the  tribes,  now 
b.itiuct,  wlio  formerly  inhabited  Novn-SioJia  and  the 
present  state  of  Maine,  the  Abenakis,  Micmacs,  Cani- 
bas,  Opeiiano'os,  Soccokis,  Etcheuiins,  and  Sourquois; 
dialects  of  it  are  now  spoken  by  the  Miamis,  the  Pota- 
wotamies,  Missisau^oes,  and  Kickapoos;  th*?  Conesto- 
gos,  Naiinrokes,  Shawanese,  and  Mohicans;  the  Al- 
gonquins,  Knisteneaux,  and  Chippeways,  The  Flori- 
dian  includes  the  lan^^ua^j^es  of  the  Creeks  or  Muskoh* 
gees,  Chickesaws,  Choctaws,  Pascag-oulas,  Cherokees, 
Seminolese,  and  several  others  in  the  southern  states 
and  Flor  da.*  These  three  languages  are  primitive, 
that  is  to  say,  are  so  distinct  as  to  have  no  perceivable 
affinity.  All,  therefore,  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
Hebrew;  for  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  to  spe:^k  of 
three  lansfuayfes  radically  different,  as  derived  from  a 
common  source.  Which  then,  we  may  well  ask,  is  to 
be  selected  as  the  posterity  of  the  Israelites:  the  Iro- 
quois, the  Lenape,  or  the  southern  Indians? 

Besides,  there  is  one  strikmg*  peculiarity  in  the  con- 
struction of  American  languages,  which  has  no  coun- 
terpart in  the  Hebrew.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  divi- 
sion of  genderS;  they  divide  into  the  animate  and  inani- 

*  Transactions  of  the  Historical  and  Literary  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Philadelphia  tor  promoting  useful 
knowledge.  Vol.  i.  Philad.  1819,  8vo.  No.  I.  An  account  of  the  history, 
manaers,  and  customs,  of  the  Indian  nations  who  once  inhabited  Penn- 
sylvania,  and  the  neighbouring  states.  By  the  Rev.  John  Heckewelder^ 
of  Bethlehem.    Chap.  ix.  p.  104. 
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mate.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  nation,  in 
whatever  circumstances  they  might  be  placed,  could 
depart,  in  so  remarkable  a  mannei,  from  the  idioms  of 
their  native  language. 

But  suppoHing  that  there  were  some  affinity  in  any 
one  of  the  languages  of  North  America  to  the  Hebrew, 
still  it  would  not  prove  v'hat  the  persons  who  speak  it 
are  of  Hebrew  descent.  The  Arabic  and  the  Amharic 
have  very  strong  affinities  with  the  Hebrew:  but  does 
it  thence  follow  that  the  Arabs  and  Abyssinians  are 
Hebrews?  Admitting,  therefore,  the  fact  of  this  affini* 
ty,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  only  legitimate  inference 
would  be,  that  the  languaT^es  of  America  are  of  oriental 
derivation,  and,  consequently,  that  America  was  peo- 
pled from  Asia. 

To  pursue  this  subject  further,  would  occupy  too 
much  time  upon  a  point  which  is  merely  subsidiary. 
But  I  cannot  forbear  remarking,  that,  while  the  nation 
of  Israel  has  been  wonderfully  preserved,  the  Indians 
are  nearly  exterminated.     The  nation  of  Israel   will 
hereafter  be  restored  to  the  land  oi'  their  forefathers; 
but  this  event  must  speedily  arrive,  or  the  unhappy 
tribes  of  America  can  nave  no  part  in  it.     A  few  years 
morcand  they  will  be  beyond  the  capability  of  migration! 
The  question,  then,  with  regard  to  the  immediate 
origin  of  the  American  Indians,  must  remain  in  the  un- 
certainty which  hangs  over  it.  Nothing  but  a  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  languages  of  this  continent,  of 
those  of  Nortii  ^^n  Asia,  and  of  ihe  Islands  in  the  South- 
ern I'acific,  can  throw  any  additional  light  upon  a  pro- 
blem, which  has  so  long  exercised,  and  so  completely 
exhausted,  the  ingenuity  of  conjecturcr  Their  religion 
furnishes  no  assistance  in  the  solution,  iov  it  cannot  be 
identified  with  that  of  any   particular  nation    in  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe;  and  though  resemblances, 
and  those  very  strong  and  striking-,  can  be  traced,  yet 
they  are  such  as  are  common  to  the  great  family  of 
man,  and  prove  nothing  but  thai  all  have  one  common 
origin. 
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It  will  be  readily  seen,  however,  that  this  proof  is  of 
vast  importance.  If  the  religion  of  thr  Indians  exhib- 
its traces  of  that  primeval  religion  which  was  of  divine 
appointment;  if  the  debasement  of  it  was  owing,  as 
among  all  other  nations,  to  the  concurrent  operation  of 
human  ignorance,  weakness,  and  corruption  ;  and  if  its 
rites,  and  even  its  superstitious  observances,  bear  that 
analogy  to  those  of  the  old  world,  which  must  exist 
where  all  have  flowed  from  one  source:  then  all  that  is 
really  uselul  in  the  question  respecting  the  origin  of 
thp  inhabitants  of  this  continent  will  be  fully  obtained. 
There  will  be  no  anomaly  in  thehistoryof  human  nature; 
and  the  assertion  of  Voltaire  will  be  found  to  be  as  false 
as  it  is  iiippaut,  that  the  Americans  are  a  race  entirely 
different  from  other  men,  and  that  they  have  sprung  inr 
to  existence  like  plants  and  insects.* 


i 


*  "  11  n'esl  permU  qu'u  iin  aveugle  de  douter  que  les  Blancs,  les  Xt'- 
gres,  les  \lbinos,  1*"^  Hotientots,  les  Lapuns,  les  Cliinois,  les  Americans 
soient  des  races  entierement  differentes."  Voltaire  (Euvres,  vol.  16.  \).  8. 

<»  Au  reste  si  Ion  demande  del  sont  verius  les  Americains,  II  fnut 
aussi  demander  dou  sont  venus  les  habitants  des  terres  Australes;  et 
Ton  a  deja  repondu  que  la  providence  qui  a  mis  des  liommes  dans  1b 
Norvege,  en  a  plantc  aussi  en  Anierique  et  sous  le  cercle  polaire  meri- 
dional, comme  elle  y  a  plante  des  aibres  et  fait  croitre  de  I'lierbe." 
Ibid.  p.  10. 

"  Se  peut-il  qu'on  demande  encore  d'ou  sont  venus  les  hommes  qui 
ont  peuple  I'Araerique?  On  t^oit  assurement  faire  la  raeme  question  snr 
les  nations  des  Terres  AustrnK-'s.  Elle?  soni  beaucoup  plus  eloignc'es  du 
port  dont  partit  Cbristophe  Colomb,  que  ne  le  sont  les  iles  Antilles. 
On  a  trouve  des  hommes  et  des  animaux  partout  ou  la  terre  est  habita- 
ble ;  qui  les  y  a  mis  ?  On  a  deja  dit ;  C'est  celui  qui  fait  cpoilre  I'herbe 
des  champs:  et  on  ne  devait  pas  ctre  plus  surpris  de  trouver en  Ameri- 
qi-e  des  hommes  que  des  nfoucbes."  lb.  p.  37. 

How  much  pains  did  this  extraordinary  man  ttike  to  degrade  that  na- 
ture of  whiclj  he  was  at  once  the  ornamciU  and  the  shame !  No  one  cgin 
read  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  without  a  feeling  of  admiration  at  the 
wonderful  versatility  of  his  talents.  No  one  can  help  being  amused,  and 
having  his  mind  drawn  along,  by  the  powers  of  bis  excursive  fancy. 
But  with  allth's,  there  is,  to  every  serious  and  sensitive  mind,  a  feei<ng 
of  disgust  and  shrinking  abhorrence.  By  associating  ludicrous  images 
with  subjects  which  have  been  hallowed  by  the  veneration  of  ages,  he 
has  tbu  address  to  impart  to  them  that  ridicule  which  properly  belongs 
only  to  the  company  in  which  be  has  placed  them.  Hence,  bis  writings 
have  done  Tore  injury  to  truth,  and  to  human  happiness,  than  those  uf 
any  otbe*.  modern — perhaps  I  may  add,  of  >:ny  other  being.  The  thought- 
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Previous  to  the  dispersion  of  the  descendants  of  No- 
ah,'the  knowledg^e  of  the  true  God,  of  the  worship 
which  he  required  from  his  creatures,  and  of  the  sanc- 
tions with  which  he  enforced  his  commands,  must  have 
been  common  to  all.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
any  distinction  where  all  were  equally  related  to  him, 
and  possessed  equal  means  of  instruction  and  knowl^^ 
edge.  In  a  word,  the  whole  of  mankind  formed  one 
universal  church,  having  the  same  faith  and  ihe  same 
worship. 

How  long  this  purity  continued  we  know  not,  nor 
when,  nor  where,  idolatry  was  first  introduced,  Tl^at 
it  began,  however,  at  a  very  early  period,  we  have  the 
strongest  evidence;  for  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham, 
was  an  idolater,  notwithstanding  the  precepts  and  ex- 
ample of  Noah,  both  of  which,  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  he  personally  enjoyed.  We  may  account  for  it 
from  that  tendency  in  our  nature  which  seeks  to  con- 
tract every  thing  within  the  compass  of  our  understand- 
ing, and  to  subject  it,  if  possible,  to  the  scrutiny  of  our 
senses.  A  Being  purely  spiritual,  omniscient  and  om- 
nipotent, is  above  our  comprehension,  and  we  seek,  by 
the  multiplication  of  subordinate  deities,  to  account  for 
the  operations  of  his  power,  When  this  is  done,  the 
imagination  feels  itself  at  liberty  to  clothe  them  with 
corporeal  forms;  annd  from  this  idea,  the  transition  is 
not  difficult,  to  the  formation  of  idols,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  idolatry. 

But  notwithstanding  this  departure  from  primeval 
purity,  the  religion  of  mankind  did  not  at  once  loi^e  all 
its  original  brig^tnesSw  It  was  still  the  form  of  the 
archangel  ruined.  It  did  nOt  reject  the  worship  of  the 
V.  ue  God,  but  seems  only  to  have  absurdly  combined 
with  it  the  worship  of  inferior  divinities. 

When  Abraham  sojourned  at  Gerar,  the  king  of  that 
country  had  evidently  communications  with  the  Al- 

less  and  the  timid  have  been  frightened  out  of  their  good  principles  by 
his  caustic  t^ttrcasni>  while  to  the  rashly  bold  and  ignorantly  daring,  the 
eyex  of  the  judgment  have  been  blinded  by  the  coruscations  of  his  wit. 
Vol.  II.  B 
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mighty;  and  the  testimony  which  God  gave  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  character,  and  his  submission  to  the  di- 
vine admonition,  clearly  prove  that  he  was  a  true  be- 
liever.* 

^t  a  subsequent  period,  when  Isaac  lived  in  the  same 
country,  the  king,  a  descendant  of  the  former  monarchy 
requested  that  a  covenant  of  friendship  should  be  made 
between  them,  because,  as  he  observed,  Isaac  was  the 
blessed  of  Jehovah.f  "This,"  as  Bishop  Horsley  re- 
marks, "is  the  language  of  one  who  feared  Jehovah^ 
and  acknowledged  his  provideiice.":}: 

When  Joseph  was  broutjfht  before  ihe  king  of  Egypt, 
both  speak  of  God  as  if  they  had  the  same  faith,  and 
the  same  trust  in  his  overruling  providcnce.§ 

Even  at  so  late  a  period  as  when  the  Israelites  en- 
tered Canaan,  the  spies  of  Joshua  found  a  woman  of 
Jericho,  who  confessed  that "  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel, 
he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  inthe  earth  beneath."* 

The  book  of  Job  presents  nn  int^esting  view  of  the 
patriarchal  religion  as  it  existed  in  Arabia  ;  and,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  in  Mesopotamia,  Balaam  was  a 
prophet  of  the  Most  High. 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  show  how  exten- 
sively the  worship  of  the  true  God  prevailed,  and  that 
it  had  not  become  extinct  even  when  the  children  of 
Israel  took  possession  of  the  land  of  promise^  and  be- 
came the  peculiar  pepple  of  Jehovah.  That  it  was 
blended,  however,  with  the  worship  of  inferior  divini-r 
ties,  represented* in  idolatrous  forms,  is  equally  appa- 
rent from  the  sacred  history. 

When  the  servant  of  Abraham  had  discL'sed  to  the 
family  of  Nahor  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  both  Laban 
and  Bethuel  replied:  "The  thing  proceedeth  from 
Jehovah;  we  cannot  speak  iinto  thee  bad  or  good."5[ 
This  reply  was  an  evidence  of  their  faith  in  the  true 

*  Gen.  XX.  3, 4,  5,  6.  See  also  xxi.  22,  23.        t  Gen.  vvi.  S8, 29. 
%  Honley's  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  uf  tti^e  Messiah,  dispersed 
dmongthe  Heathen,  prefixed  to  Nine  Serm.  p.  41.  NewYorIc,  1816  8vo. 
}  Gen.  xli.  25, 32, 39,  39.       R  Josh.  ii.  r.  It.       IT  Gen.  siiv.  60. 
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God ;  yet  it  afterwards  appears  that  the  same  Laban 
had  images  which  he  called  his  gods,  and  which  were 
regarded  with  veneration,  and  greatly  valued  by  him- 
self and  his  children.*  Upon  the  occasion  of  Jacob's 
departure  to  Bethel,  he  commanded  his  household  to 
"'  put  away  the  strange  gods  that  were  among  them." 
These  gods  mlist  have  been  numerous;  for  it  is  men- 
tioned that  "  they  gave  unto  Jacob,  all  the  strange 
gods  which  were  in  their  handj  and  he  hid  them  under 
the  oak  by  Shecbem."t  Even  the  chosen  family* 
therefore,  was  not  exempt  from  the  infection.of  idolatry. 
But  this  was  idolatry  in  its  milder  form.  The  pro- 
gress of  corruption  among  mankind  soon  introduced 
9  grosser  and  more  malignant  species.  The  worship 
of  the  invisible  Creator  was  at  length  forgotten ;  His 
seat  was  usurped  by  6ctitious  deities ;  and  a  general 
apostacy  prevailed. 

Quis  nescit qualia  demans  ;jw^ 

jffigyptus  portenta  colat  ? ;i?  ' 

Porrum  et  caepe  nefas  vio'are,  aut  frangere  morsu. 
O  sanctas  gentas,  quibus  hsec  nasji^untur  in  bonis 
Numinal  Juvenal,  Sat.  xv.t 

Then  it  was  that  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  give 
the  nations  over  "to  a  reprobate  mind:]:,'*  and  to  select 
a  peculiar  people,  to  be  a  signal  example  of  his  provi- 
dence, the  witness  of  his  wonders,  and  the  guardian 
of  that  revelation  with  which  he  sought  to  check  the 
waywardness  of  human  corruption. 

1.  Having  thus  seen  that  all  false  religions  are,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  departures  from  the  true ;  that 

•  Gen.  x*xi.  19,  30, 32,  34,  35.  t  Gen.  xxxv.  2, 4. 

Who  knows  not  to  what  monstrous  gods,  my  friendi 

The  mad  inhabitants  of  Egypt  bend  ? 

^ 'Tis  dangerous  here 

To  violate  an  oniort,  or  to  stain 

The  sanctity  of  leeks,  with  tooth  profane. 

O  holy  nations.'  Sacro-saiict  abodes! 

Where  every  garden  propagates  Us  gods  i^-OiFFORB. 
X  Rom.  i.  28. 
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there  is  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind,  (o  form  low 
and  limited  views  of  the  Supreme  Being;  and  that,  in 
fact,  nil  nations  have  fallen  into  the  corruptions  of 
polytheism  and  idolatry:  we  should  conclude,  even  in 
reasoning  d  priorit  that  the  religion  of  the  Indians 
would  be  found  to  partake  of  the  general  character. 
Accordingly,  the  fact  is  amply  attested,  that  while  they 
acknowledge  one  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  denom- 
inate the  Great  Spirit^  or  the  Master  oj  Li/et  they 
also  believe  in  subordinate  divinities,  who  have  the 
chief  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  men. 

Charlevoix,  who  had  all  the  opportunities  of  obtain- 
ing information  which  personal  observation,  mnd  the 
united  testimony  of  the  French  missionaries  .could 
give,  is  an  unexceptionable  witness  with  regard  to  the 
nurons,  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Algonquins.^  Nothing, 
says  he,  is  more  certain,  though  at  the  same  time  ob- 
scure, than  the  conception  which  the  American  sava- 
ges have  of  a  Supreme  Being.  All  agree  that  he  is 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  that  he  is  the  master,  creator,  and 

fovemor  of  the  world.*  ..The  Hurons  call  him  Ares- 
oui ;  the  Iroquois^  by  a  slight  variation,  Agreskou^. 
He  is,  with  them»  the  God  of  war.  His  name  they  in- 
voke as  they  march.  It  is  the  signal  to  engage,  and  it 
is  the  war-cry  in  the  hottest  of  the  battle.f 

*  Charievoix,  Joaraal,  &o  let.  xxiv.  p.  343. 

t  Chnrlevoix,  Journal,  &c.  let.  xxiv.  p.  344.  "  II  paroit  que  dan» 
cfes  chansons  (de  guerre,)  on  invoque  le  Dieu  de  la  guerre  que  les  Hurons 
appellant  j9re«Jbout,  et  les  lro{\\iols  jigreskoue.  Je  ne  89ai  pasquel  nom  on 
lui  donne  dans  les  langues  Algonquines.  Mais  n'est  it  pas  un  pen  eton- 
nantque  dans  le  motGrec  A^xcqui  est  le  Jlfar«,et  le  Dieu  de  la  guerre 
dans  tons  les  pays,  ou  I'on  a  suivi  la  Theologie  d'Homere,  op  trouve  la 
raclne  d'od  seniblent  d^river  plusieurs  termes  dela  langue  Huronpe  et 
Iroquoise  qui  ont  rapport  a  la  guerre  ?  ^regotun  signifie,  faire  la  guerre, 
et  se  coniugue  ainsl :  Oarego,  je  fais  la  guerre ;  SaregOt  tn  fais  la  guerre ; 
Artgo,  il  fait  la  guerre.  Au  reste,  Areskoui  n'est  pas  seulement  le  Mars  de 
ces  peuples ;  il  est  encore  le  Souverain  des  Dieux,  oo,  comnie  ils  A'expri- 
ment,  le  Grand  Esprit,  le  Createur  et  le  Maitre  du  Monde,  le  Oenie  qui 
gouverne  tout :  mais  c'est  principalement  pour  les  expeditions  militajres, 
qu'on  I'invoque,  comme  si  la  qualite,  qui  lui  fait  le  plus  d'honneur  etoit 
celle  de  Dieu  res  armies.  5on  nom  est  le  eri  de  guerre  tnemt  le  combat 
et  aufort  de  la  miUt :  dam  lea  Inarehea  mime  on  le  ripete  loutient,  eom'^ 
TTU  pour  e'encourager,  et  pour  implorer  ton  auiitance,"    Ibid,  p.  208. 
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But,  beside  the  Supreme  Being,  they,  believe  in  an 
infinite  number  of  subaHern  spirits,  who  are  the  objects 
of  worship.  These  thev  divide  into  good  and  bad. 
The  ffood  spirits. are  called  by  the  Hurons,  Okkis,  by 
tbe  Algonquins,  Manitous,  They  suppose  them  to  be 
the  guardians  of  men,  and  that  each  has  his  own  tute- 
lary deity.  In  fact,  every  thing  in  nature  has  its  spirit, 
though  all  have  not  the  same  rank  nor  the  same  influ- 
ence. The  animals  they  hunt  have  their  spirits.  If 
they  do  not  understand  any  thing,  they  immediately 
say,  it  is  a  spirit*  If  any  man  performs  a  remarkable 
exploit,  or  exhibits  extraordinary  talents,  he  is  said  to 
be  a  spiritf  or,  in  other  words,  his  tutelary  deity  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  power.* 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  these  tutelary  deities 
are  not  supposed  to  take  men  under  their  protection 
till  something  has  been  done  to  merit  the  favour.  A 
parent  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  guardian  spirit  for  his 
child,  first  blackens  his  face,  and  then  causes  him  to 
fast  for  several  days.  During  this  time  it  is  expected 
that  the  spirit  will  reveal  himself  in  a  dream;  and  on 
this  account,  the  child  is  anxiously  examined  every 
morning  with  regard  to  the  visions  of  the  preceding 
night.  Whatever  the  child  happens  to  dream  of  the 
most  frequently,  even  If  it  happen  to  be  the  head  of  a 
bird,  the  foot  of  an  animal,  or  any  thing  of  the  most 
worthless  nature,  becomes  the  symbol  or  figu  e  under 
which  the  Okki  reveals  Kimself.  With  this  figure,  ito 
the  conceptions  of  his  votary,  the  spirit  becomes  iden- 
tified ;  the  image  is  preserved  with  the  greatest  care-— 
is  the  constant  companion  on  all  great  and  important 
occasions,  and  the  constant  object  of  consultation  and 

worship,  t 

As  soon  as  a  child  is  inforiTfed  what  is  the  nature  or 
form  of  his  protecting  deity,  he  is  carefully  instructed 
in  the  obligations  he  is  under  to  do  him  homagi^-— to 

*  Charlevoix,  Journal,  &c.  let.  xxiv.  p.  349§. 
t  Charlevoix,  ut  supr.  p.  346. 
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follon"  his  advice  comaiunicated  in  dreams-^to  deserve 
his  favours — to  confide  implicitly  in  his  care — and  to 
dread  the  consequences  of  his  displeasure.  For  this 
reason,  when  the  Huron  or  the  Iroquois  goes  to  battle 
or  to  the  chase,  the  image  of  his  okki  is  as  carefully 
carried  with  him  as  his  arms.  At  night,  each  one 
places  bis  guardian  idol  on  the  palisades  surrounding 
the  camp,  with  the  face  turned  from  the  quarter  to 
which  the  warriors,  or  hunters,  are  about  to  march. 
He  then  prnys  to  it  for  an  hour,  as  he  does  also  in  the 
morning  before  he  continues  his  course.  This  horn- 
age  performed,  he  lies  down  to  rest,  and  sleeps  in  tran- 
quillity, fully  persuaded  that  his  spirit  will  asstume  the 
whole  duty  of  keeping  guard,  and  that  he  has  nothing 
to  fear.* 

With  this  account  of  Charlevoix,  the  relations  which 
the  Moravian  missionaries  give,  not  only  of  the  Iro- 
quois, but  also  of  the  Lenap^s,  or  Delawares,  and  the 
numerous  tribes  derived  from  them,  perfectly  accord. 
"  The  prevailing  opinion  of  all  these  nations  is,"  says 
Loskiel,  "  that  there  is  one  God,  or,  as  they  call  him, 
one  ^reat  and  good  Spirit,  who  has  created  the  heavens 
and  tne  earth,  and  made  man  and  every  other  creature.'' 
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*  "  Mais  ce  que  Ton  oublieroit  encore  moins  que  les  armes,  et  ce  que 
Ton  conserve  avec  le  plus  grand  soin  dont  les  sauvages  sont  capabJes, 
ce  sont  les  Mauilou*.  J'en  parlerai  ailleurs  plus  amplement:  il  suffit  ibi 
de  dire  que  ce  sont  les^symboles,  souslesquels  chaoun  se  represenle  son 
esprit  familier.  On  Iffs  met  tous  dans  un  sac  fait  de  Jones,  et  peint  de 
differentes  couieurs ;  et  souvent,  pour  faire  honneur  au  chef,  on  place 
ce  sac  sur  le  devant  de  son  canot.  S*ily  a  trop  de  Maniloiu  pour  tenir 
dans  un  seul  sac,  on  les  distribue  dans  plusieurs,  qui  sont  confies  a  la 
carde  du  lieutenant  el  des  anciens  de  cbaque  famille.  Alors  on  y  joint 
Ks  presens,  qui  ont  ete  faits  pour  avoir  des  prisonniers,  avec  les  langueg 
de  tout  lea  animaux,  quon  a  tu€a  pendant  la  campagne,  et  dont  on  doit 
faire  au  retour  un  sacrifice  aux  esprits."  Charlevoix,  Journal,  n.  223L 

«  On  campe  longtems  avant«le  soleil  couch^,  et  pour  rordinairc  on 
laisse  devant  le  camp  un  grand  espace  envh'oone  d'une  palissade,  ou 
plilitdt  d'une  espece  de  treillis,  sur  lequel  on  place  les  Mamlous  tournes 
du  c6te,  ou  Ton  veut  aller.  On  les  yinvogue  pendant  une  heure,  et  on  en 
faitautant  tous  les  matins,  avant  que  de  de.camper.  Aprcs  tela  on  croit 
d^avoirrien  a  eraindre,  on  suppose  que  les  esprit*  se  chargent  defaire  seules 
la  sentinelle,  et  toule  Varmie  dort  tranquillement  sous  tcur  sauve-earde." 
Ibid,  p.  236. 
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Bit  ** beside  the  Supreme  Being,  tbey  believe  in  good 
an  i  evil  spirits,  considering  them  as  subordinate  dei- 
ties." "Our  missionaries  have  not  found  rank  poly- 
theism, or  gross  idolatry,  to  exist  among  the  Indians. 
They  have,  nowever,  something  which  may  be  called 
an  idol.  This  is  the  Manitto^  representing,  in  wood, 
the  head  of  a  man  in  miniature,  which  they  alwayi 
carry  about  them,  either  on  a  string  round  their  neck, 
or  in  a  bag.  They  hang  it  also  about  their  children, 
to  preserve  them  from  illness,  and  ensure  to  them  suc- 
cess. When  they  perform  a  solemn  sacrifice,  a  mamV- 
to,  or  a  head  as  large  as  life,  is  put  upon  a  pole  in  the 
middle  of  the  house.  But  they  understand  by  the 
word  manitto,  every  being  to  whic^^  an  offering  is 
made,  especially  all  good  spirits.  They  also  look  up- 
on the  elements,  almost  all  animals,  and  even  some 
plants,  as  spirits,  one  exceeding  the  other  in  iMgnity 
and  power.  The  manittoes  are  also  considered  as  tute- 
lar spirits.  Every  Indian  has  one  or  more,  which  he 
conceives  to  be  peculiarly  given  to  assist  him  and 
make  him  prosper.  One  has,  in  a  dream,  received  the 
sun  as  his  tutelar  spirit,  another  the  moon ;  a  third,  an 
owl ;  a  fourth,  a  buffalo.  An  Indian  is  dispirited,  and 
considers  himself  as  forsaken  by  God,  tilj  he  has  re- 
ceived a  tutelar  spirit  in  a  dream;  but  those  who  have 
been  thus  favoured,  are  fall  of  courage,  and  proud  of 
their  powerful  ally.* 

This  account  is  corroborated  by  Heckewelder  in  his 
late  interesting  history  of  the  Indian  nations. 

"It  is  a  part  of  their  religious  belief,"  says  he  *'that 
thereare  inferiormanittoeSf  to  whom  thegreatand  good 
Being  has  given  the  rule  and  command  over  the  ele- 
ments; that  being  so  great,  be,  like  their  chiefs,  mue*: 
have  his  attendants  to  execute  his  supreme  behests: 
these  subordinate  spirits  (something  in  their  nature  be- 
tween God  and  man)  see  and  report  to  him  what  is  do- 
ing upon  earth ;  they  look  down  particularly  upon  the 

*  Loskie),  part  1.  chap.  iii.  p.  34, 35«  30, 40.    Load.  17^4. 
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IndiaiiB,  to  see  whether  they  are  in  need  of  assistance, 
and  are  ready  at  their  call  .to  assist  and  protect  them 
Otfainst  danuer.  Thus  1  have  frequently  witnessed  In- 
dians, on  the  approach  of  a  storm  or  thunder-gust, 
addrews  the  raanitto  of  the  air  to  avert  aW  dan&er  from 
them :  1  have  also  seen  the  Chippeways.  on  the  lakes 
of  Canada,  pray  to  the  manitto  of  the  waters,  that  he 
might  prevent'  the  swells  from  rising  too  high,  while 
they  were  passing  over  them.  In  both  these  instances, 
they  expressed  their  acknowledgment,  or  showed  their 
willingness  to  be  grateful,  by  throwing  tobacco  in  the 
air,  or  strewing  it  on  the  waters." — **  but  amidst  all 
these  superstitious  notions,  the  Supreme  Manitto,  the 
creator  and  preserver  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  the 
great  object  of  their  adoration.  On  huu  th^  rest  their 
hopes — to  him  they  address  their  prayers,  and  make 
their  solemn  sacrifices."* 

The  Knistineaux  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  country 
extending  from  Labrador,  across  the  continent,  to  the 
Highlands  which  divide  the  waters  on  Lake  Superior 
from  those  of  Hudson's  Bay,  appear,  from  Mackenzie's 
account,  to  have  the  same  system,  of  one  great  Supreme, 
and  innumerable  subordinate  deities.  "Jhe  Great 
Master  of  Life,"  (o  use  their  own  expression,  "is  the 
sacred  object  of  their  devotion.  But  each  man  carries 
in  his  medicine,  bag  a  kind  of  household  God,  which 
is  a  small  carved  image  about  eight  inches  long.  Its 
first  covering  is  of  down,  over  wliich  a  piece  of  beech 
bark  is  closely  tied,  and  the  whole  is  enveloped  in  se- 
veral folds  of  red  and  blue  cloth.  This  little  figure  is 
an  object  of  the  most  pious  regard."! 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  description  given  by  Peter 
Martyr,  who  was  the  companion  of  Columbus,  of  the 
worship  of  the  inhabitants  oC  Cuba,  perfectly  agrees 

«  Heckewelder,  p.  205, 6. 
t  Mackenzie's  Voyages  from  Montreal,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
through  the  continent  of  North  America,  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  in  the  years  1769  and  1793.    Load.  1801.  4io.  p.  ci.  cii.  870. 
1802.  v»l  I.  p.  124. 
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with  this&count  of  the  Northern  Indians  by  Mackenzie* 
They  believed  in  the  existence  of  one  supreme,  invisi- 
ble, immortal,  and  omnipotent  Creator,  whom  they 
named  Jocnhuna,  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledged 
a  plurality  of  subordinate  deities.  They  had  little  ima- 
ges called  Zemes,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  only  tL 
kind  ct'  messengers  between  them  and  the  eternal^ 
omnipotent,  and  invisible  God.  These  images  they 
considered  as  bodies  inhabited  by  spirits,  and  oracular 
responses  were  therefore  received  from  them  as  uttered 
by  the  divine  rommnnd.* 

The  religion  of  Rorto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  Hispani- 
ola,  was  the  snine  as  that  of  Cuba;  for  the  inhabitants 
were  of  the  s;une  race,  and  spoke  the  sRine  language. 
TheCnrribean  Islands,  ontheother  hand,  were  inhabit- 
ed by  a  very  fierce  and  savage  people,  who  were  con- 
tinually at  war  with  the  milder  natives  of  Cuba  and  Hi- 
spanioiH,  and  were  regarded  by  them  with  the  utmost 
terror"  and  abhorrence.  Yet  "the  Charaibes,"  to  use 
the  language  of  the  elegant  historian  of  the  West  In- 
dies "  while  they  entertained  an  awful  sense  of  one 
great  Universal  Cause,  of  a  superior,  wise,  and  invisi- 
ble Being  of  absolute  and  irresistible  power,  admitted 
also  the  agency  of  subordinate  divinities.  They  sup- 
posed that  each  individual  person  had  his  peculiar  pro- 
tector or  tutelary  deity ;  and  they  had  their  lares  and 
{)enates,  gods  of  their  own  creating."  "Hughes,  in 
lis  History  of  Barbadoes,  mentions  many  fragments  of 
Indian  idols,  dug  up  in  that  island,  which  were  com- 
posed of  the  same  materials  as  their  earthen  vessels.— 
*  I  saw  the  head  of  one,'  says  be,  '  which  alone  weighed 
above  sixty  pounds.  This,  before  it  was  broken  off, 
stood  upon  an  oval  pedestal,  about  three  feet  in  height. 
The  heads  of  all  the  others  were  very  small.  These 
lesser  idols  were,  in  all  probability,  made  small  for  the 
ease  and  conveniency  of  being  carried  with  them  in 

**  Pet.  Mart,  decad  i.  lib.  ix.  apud  Stillingfleet's  Origines  Sacrse,  vol. 
i-  p.  3.    Edwards'  West-Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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their  several  journeys,  as  the  larger  sort  were  perhaps 
cJesiffned  for  Nome  stated  places  ot  worship.'  "^ 

Thus,  in  this  vast  extent  of  country,  fVbni  Hudson's 
Bay  to  the  WeHt  indies,  including  nations  whose  lan- 
guages are  rndically  different,  nations  unconnected 
wilh  and  unknown  to  each  other,  the  greRtent  uniformi- 
ty of  belief  prevails  with  regard  to  the  Supreme  Beiug, 
and  the  grenost  harmony  in  their  system  of  polytheism^ 
After  thin  vieu^  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark,  that  there 
is  a  similar  departure  Irom  the  original  religion  among 
the  Indians  of  America,  than  among  the  more  civilized 
nations  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  The  idea  of  the 
Divine  Unily  is  much  more  perfectly  preserved;  the 
subordinate  divinities  are  kept  at  a  mui  h  more  unmea- 
surable  distance  from  tli«  Grenf  Spirit;  and,  above  all, 
there  has  been  no  attempt  among  them  to  degrade  to 
the  likenesN  of  men,  the  invisible  and  inromprehensi- 
ble  Creator  of  the  universe,  in  fact,  theirs  is  exactly 
that  milder  form  of  idolatry  which  "  prevailed  'every 
where  from  the  days  of  Abraham,  his  single  family  ex« 
cepted,"  and  which,  after  the  death  of  that  patriarch 
and  oi'  his  son  Isaac,  infected,  from  time  to  time,  even 
the  chosen  family  itself.* 

II.  The  belief  of  a  (v  ire  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments has  been  kept  alive  among  all  heathen  na- 
tions, by  its  connexion  with  the  sensible  enjoyments 
and  sufferings,  and  the  consequent  hopes  and  terrors 
of  men. 

Its  origin  must  have  been  in  divine  revelation;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  mind  could  have  at- 
tained to  it  by  its  own  unassisted  powers.  But  the 
thought,  when  once  communicated,  would,  in  theship- 
wrecK  of  dissolving  nature,  be  clung  to  with  the  grasp 
of  expiring  hope.  Hence  no  nations  have  yet  been 
found,  however  rude  and  barbarous,  who  naye  not 
agreed  in  the  great  and  general  principle  of  retributive 

*  Edvrardsi  toI.  i.  p.  48-9.  and  Hughes,  p.  7.  apud  Edwards  ut.  sup, 
*  Iforsley'fl  Pissertation,  supr.  Qt.  p.  47, 
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imraortality.  When,  however,  we  descend  to  detail, 
and  inquire  into  their  peculiar  notions  with  regard  to 
(his  expected  state,  we  find  that  their  traditions  are 
coloured  by  the  nature  of  their  enrthly  occupations, 
and  the  opinions  they  thence  entertained  on  ttie  sub* 
ject  of  good  and  evil. 

This  remark  is  fully  verified  by  the  history  of  the 
American  Indians.  "  The  belief  most  firmly  establish- 
ed among  the  American  savages,'*  says  Charlevoix, 
'*  is  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  suppose, 
that  when  separated  from  the  body,  it  preserves  the 
same  inclinations  which  it  had  when  both  were  united. 
For  this  reason,  they  bury  with  the  dead  all  that  they 
had  in  use  when  alive.  Some  imagine  that  all  men 
have  two  souls,  one  of  which  never  leaves  the  body 
unless  it  be  to  inhabit  another.  This  transmigration, 
however,  is  peculiar  to  the  souls  of  those  who  die  in 
infancy,  and  who  therefore  have  the  privilege  of  com- 
mencing a  second  life,  because  they  enjoyed  so  little 
of  the  first.  Hence  children  are  buried  along  the  high- 
ways, that  the  women  as  they  pass,  may  receive  their 
souls.  From  this  idea  of  their  remaining  with  the 
body,  arises  the  duty  of  placing  food  upon  their  graves*; 
and  mothers  have  been  seen  to  draw  from  Iheir  bosoms 
that  nourishment  which  these  little  creatures  loved 
when  alive,  and  shed  it  upon  the  earth  which  covered 

their  remains."! 

"  When  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  departure  of 
those  spirits  wich  leave  the  body,  they  pass  into  a  re- 
gion which  is  destined  to  be  their  eternal  abode,  and 
which  is  therefore  called  the  Country  of  Souls.     Thi» 

*  Journal  Hisloriqiiei  p.  3S1. 
i  "Onavu  des  meres  garderdeianiieesenlicreslesGadarresdeleors 
rii  fnns  ct  ne  pouvoir  sen  eloigner ;  et  d'auires  se  tirer  du  lait  de  la  ma* 
Bielta,  et  le  repandre  siir  la  tombe  de  ces  petites  creatures.  Si  le  feu 
prend  a  un  village,  ou  il  y  ait  des  corps  mortsi  c'est  ia  premiere  chose 
«|u'on  met  en  surete:  onse  depouilledecequ'onade  plusprdcieuiipoar 
pour  en  parer  les  defunts:  de  terns  en  terns  on  deoouvre  leurs  cercueils 
les  changer  d'habits,  et  Ton  s'arrache  lea  morceaux  de  la  bouche,  pour 
ies  porter  sur  leur  sepulture,  et  dans  les  lieux,  ou  Ton  s'imagine  qoe  learj 
nmes  se  promenent."  CharlevoiXi  .journal,  at  sQpr.  p.  37S>3. 
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country  is  at  a  great  distance  towad  the  west»  and  to 

fo  tbitber  costs  them  a  journey  of  many  months, 
bey  have  many  difBculties  to  surmount,  and  manv 
perils  to  encounter.  They  speak  of  a  stream  in  whicn 
many  suffer  shipwreck  ; — of  a  dog  from  which  tbey, 
with  difficulty,  uefend  themselves;  of  a  place  of  suf- 
fering where  they  expiate  their  faults;  of  another  in 
which  the  souls  of  those  prisoners  who  have  been  tor- 
tured are  again  tormented,  and  vj'ho  therefore  linger 
on  their  course,  to  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  mo- 
ment of  their  arrival  From  this  idea  it  proceeds  that 
after  the  death  of  these  unhappy  victims,  for  fear  their 
souls  may  remain  around  the  huts  of  their  tormentors 
from  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  the  latter  are  careful  to 
strike  every  place  around  them  with  a  staff,  and  to 
utter  such  terrible  cries  as  may  oblige  them  to  depart."*^ 

To  be  put  to  death  as  a  captive,  is,  therefore,  an 
exclusion  from  the  Indian  paiadise;  and,  indeed,  "the 
souls  o(  alJ  who  have  died  a  violent  death,  even  in  war, 
and  in  the  service  of  theic  country,  arc  supposed  to 
have  no  intercourse  in  the  future  world  with  other 
souls.f  They  tlierefore  burn  the  bodies  of  such  per- 
sons, or  bury  them,  sometimes  before  they  have  expi- 
re4*  "Tjiey  are  never  put  into  the  common  place  of  in- 
terment, and  they  have  no  part  in  tbat  solemn  ceremo- 
ny which  the  Htirons  and  the  Iroquois  observe  every 
ten  years,^and  other  nations  every  eight,  of  depositing 
all  who  have  died  during  that  period  in  a  common  place 
of  sepulture,"^  . 

To  have  been  a  good  huntei*,  brave  in  war,  fortunate 
in  every  enterprise,  and  victorious  over  many  enemies, 

*  Journal  Historique,  ut  supr.  p.  352. 

t  Hew  different  from  the  opinions  of  (be  Scandinavian  Nations,  from 
whose  paradise  ftll  were  escluded  who  ignobly  died  in  the  common 
course  of  nature.  None  were  admiUed  to  the  Hall  of  Odin  but  those 
who  had  fallen  in  battle. 

X  Charlevoix,  Journal  Hist.  p.  376  7.  This  ceremony  is  called  the 
feast  of  the  dead,  or  of  souls,  and  is  described  very  minutely  by  Charle* 
voix,  who  calls  it  « I'action  la  plus  singuliere  et  la  plus  celebre  do  teutc 
)a  religion  des  sauvages." 
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are  the  only  titles  to  eiiter  their  abode  of  bliss.  The 
happiness  of  it  consists  in  the  never^-failing  supply  of 
game  and  fish,  an  eternal  spring-,  and  sa  abundance  of 
every  thing  which  can  delight  tbe  senses  without  the 
labour  of  procuring  it."*  Such  are  the  pleasures  which 
they  anticipate  who  often  return  weaiy  and  hungry 
from  the  chase,  who  are  often  exposed  to  the  incle« 
mencies  of  a  wintry  sky,  and  who  look  upon  all  labour 
as  an  unmanly  and  degrading*  employment. 

The  Cliippewyans  live  between  the  parallels  of  lat. 
60  had  65  north,  a  region  of  almost  perpetual  snows; 
where  the  ground  never  thaws,  and  is  so  barren  as  to 
produce  nothing  but  moss.f 

To  them,  therefore,  perpetual  verdure  and  fertility, 
and  waters  unincumbered  with  ice,  are  voluptuous 
images.  Hence  they  imagine  that,  after  death,  they 
shall  inhabit  a  most  beautiful  island  in  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  lake.  On  the  surface  of  this  !  ike  they  will 
embark  in  a  stone  canoe,  and  if  their  actions  have  been 
generally  good,  will  be  borne  by  a  gentle  current  to 
their  delightful  and  eternal  abode.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  bad  actions  predomuiate,  **the  stone  canoe 
sinks,  and  leaves  them  up  to  their  chins  in  the  water,  to 
behold  and  regret  the  reward  enjoyed  by  the  good,  and 
eternally  struggling,  but  with  unavailingf  endeavours, 
to  reach  the  blissful  island,  from  which  they  are  exclu- 
ded for  ever."J 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Arrowauks,  or  natives  of  Cu- 
ba, Hispaniola,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad, 
would  naturally  place  their  enjoyments  in  every  thing 
that  was  opposite  to  the  violence  of  a  tropical  climate. 
^*  They  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  spirits  of  good  men 
were  conveyed  to  the  pleasant  valley  of  Coyaba;  a 
place  of  indolent  tranquillity,  abounding  witli  ffuavas 
and  other  delirious  fruits,  cool  shades,  and  murmuring 

•  Charlev.  ut  supr.  p.  382-3 
t  Mackenzie,  8vo.  vol.  i.  p  166.  167. 

t  Mackenzie,  ut  sup.  General  History  of  tbe  Fur  Trade,  4to.  p.  cxitr. 
8vo.  vol.  i.  p  146;  6. 
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millets;  in  a  country  where  drought  never  rages,  and 
the  hurricane  is  never  felt."* 

While  these  volu|ptuous  people  made  the  happiness 
of  the  Future  State  to  consist  in  these  tranquil  enjoy- 
Dients,  their  fierce  enemies,  the  Charaibes,  looked  for- 
ward to  a  paradise,  in  which  the  brave  would  be  attend- 
ed by  their  wives  and  captives.  "  The  degenerate  and 
the  cowardly,  they  doomed  to  everlasting  banishment 
beyond  the  mountains ;  to  unremitting  labour  in  em- 
ployments that  disgrace  manhood*— a  disgrace  height* 
ened  by  the  greatest  of  all  afflictions,  captivity  and  ser- 
vitude among  the  Arrowauks."t 

Thus  the  ideas  of  iue  savage,  with  regard  to  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  future  bliss  or  woe,  are  always  modifi- 
ed by  associations  arising  from  his  peculiar  situation, 
his  peculiar  turn  of  thouscht,  and  the  pains  and  plea- 
sures of  the  senses.  With  regard  to  the  question  in 
what  their  happiness  or  misery  will  consist,  they  differ ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  future  state,  and 
that  it  will  be  a  s'ate  of  retribution  for  the  deeds  done 
m  the  body,  they  agree  without  exception,  and  their 
faith  is  brigtit  and  cloudless.  "  Whether  you  are  di- 
vinities or  mortal  men,**  said  an  old  man  of  Cuba  to 
Columbus,  **  we  know  not— but  if  you  are  men,  subject 
to  mortality  like  ourselves,  you  cannot  be  unapprized, 
that  afte:-  this  life  there  is  another,  wherein  a  very  dif- 
ferent portion  is  allotted  to  good  and  bad  men.  If; 
therefore,  you  expert  to  die,  and  believe,  with  us,  that 
every  one  is  to  be  rewarded  in  a  future  state,  according  to 
his  conduct  in  the  present,  you  will  do  no  hurt  to  those 
who  do  none  to  you.*'j: 

This  relation  is  given  us  by  Martyr,  and  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  shew,  with  what  exactness  the  primitive  belief 
has  been  retained.  This  man  was  a  savage,  but  he 
spoke  the  language  of  the  purest  revelation. 

♦  Edwards'  West  Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  73.        t  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 
?".  Herrera,  lib.  ii.cap.  14.  and  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  apud  Edwards, 
•vol.  i.  p.  7£-3.    See  alaq  Stillingaeet's  Orig.  Sac.  Oxon.  1797.  vol.  iu 
p.  3«.7. 
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lit.  On  the  belief  of  a  God  who  regulates  the  aifairs 
of  inen,  and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
mcnts,  oil  icliglun  Is  iXiuoUea;  auU  Aum  thcoo  princi- 
ples, all  religious  rites  are  ultimately  derived.  But 
there  is  an  obvious  distinction  to  be  made,  between  the 
tradition  of  doctrines,  and  the  tradition  of  those  outward 
observances  with  which  the  doctrines  were  originally 
connected.  The  tradition  of  doctrines  is  oral;  the  tra- 
dition of  ceremonies  is  ocular.  The  relation  of  the  most 
simple  fact,  as  it  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth,  is  d  iscolour- 
ed  and  distorted.  After  a  few  removals  from  its  source* 
it  becomes  so  altered  as  hardly  to  have  any  resemblance 
to  its  first  form.  But  it  is  not  so  with  regard  to  actions. 
These  are  retained  by  the  sight,  the  must  faithful  and 
accurate  of  our  senset^ ;-— they  are  imitated;— -the  imi- 
tation becomes  habitual;— ^nnd  habits,  when  once  form- 
ed, are  with  difficulty  eradicated.  No  fact  is  more  cer« 
tain,  or  falls  more  within  the  experience  of  every  at- 
tentive observer  of  our  nature,  than  that  of  customs 
prevailing  among  nations,  for  which  they  are  totally  un- 
able to  account.  £ven  among  individuals,  habits  ex* 
ist,  long  after  the  causes  have  ceased,  to  which  they 
owed  their*origin.  The  child  imitates  the  actions  of 
the  parent,  without  inquiring,  in  all  cases  into  the  mo- 
tives which  lead  to  the  observance ;  and  even  if  inform- 
ed of  the  motives,  he  may  either  misconceive  or  forget 
them.  Here  then  is  the  difference  between  oral  and 
ocular  tradition.  The  doctrine  may  be  lost  in  the  cur- 
rent of  ages,  while  the  ceremony  is  transmitted  unim- 
paired. . 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus. 

Hon.  A.  P.  180* 

In  endeavouring,  therefore,  to  trace  the  affinities 
which  a  corrupt  religion  may  bear  to  the  pure,  if  we 


That  which  strikes  the  eya 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind:  The  faithful  sight 
Engraves  the  image  with  a  beam  of  light. 
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wish  to  be  successful,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  its 
outward  observances.  This  remark  applies  with  pecu- 
liar force  to  tbe  reiit^ion  of  the  Indian  rrlbes.  Tliey 
have  never  possessed  the  knowledge  of  letters,  and  all 
their  religious  doctrines  have  been  trusted  to  the  uncer- 
tain conveyance  of  oral  tradition.  The  wild  and  rovino* 
life  of  the  Indian,  is  at  variance  with  the  reception  of 
Tegular  instruction;  and  thou^j^h  the  parents  niay  be 
very  careful  in  relating;  their  tradi  ions  to  their  chil- 
dreti,*  they  must,  of  necessity,  be  confused  and  im> 
perfect. 

But  supposing  them  to  be  ever  so  exact,  we  have  no 
certainty  th^it  theaccountsi^ivenoftheni  by  travellers  are 
correct.  The  Indians,  it  has  b*^' for.  been  observed,  are 
Dot  communicative  on  religious  subjects ;  and  they  may 
take  pleasures  in  bntifling,  or  misleading,  the  curiosity 
of  while  meui  whom  they,  in  general^  look  upon  wita 
no  friendly  eye.  And  with  regard  to  oral  traditions, 
there  is  greater  room,  also,  for  the  imag-ination  of  the 
traveller  to  draw  wrong  conclusions,  and  to  be  influen- 
ced in  his  report  by  the  power  of  a  preconceived  sys- 
tem^ On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  religious 
ceremonies,  he  has  only  to  g-ive  a  faithful  relation  of 
wKat  he  sees;  and  even  if  the  force  of  some  favourite 
theory,  leads  him  to  mingle  his  comments  with  his  de- 
scription, a  judicious  read«^r  is  able  to  separate  the  one 
from  the  other.  The  application  of  these  principles 
will  save  much  labour,  and  give  certainty  to  a  subject, 
which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  affording  nothing 
but  conjecture.  We  will  proceed,  then,  to  consider 
the  external  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Indians,  and  we 
shall  soon  see,  not  only  that  there  is  a  great  uniformity 
among  the  rites  of  nations  who  are  radically  different, 
but,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  that  connexion  with  the  pa- 
triarchal religion  which  might  naturally  be  supposed 

*  See  Heckewelder,  Hist  Ace.  p.  99,  who  mantions  the  great  pains 
which  the  Indians  take  to  instil  good  principles  into  the  minds  of  their 
diildrea. 
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to  exist,  if  the  one  be  considered  as  a  corruption  of  the 
other. 

All  who  have  been  conversant  with  the  worship  of 
the  American  tribes,  unite  in  the  assertion,  th&t  they 
offer  sacrifices  and  oblations,  both  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  to  the  subordinate  or  intermediate  Divinities. 

To  all  the  inferior  deities,  whether  good  or  malevo« 
lent,  the  Hurons,  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Algonquins, 
make  various  kinds  of  offerings.  **To  propitiate  the 
God  of  the  Waters,"  says  Charlevoix,  **  they  cast  into 
the  streams  and  lakes,  tobacco,  and  birds  v^hich  they 
have  put  to  death.  In  honour  of  the  sun,  and  also  of 
inferior  spirits,  they  consume  in  the  fire  a  part  of  every 
thing  they  use,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  power 
from  which  they  have  derived  these  possessions.  On 
some  occasions,  they  have  been  observed  to  make  liba«> 
tions,  invoking  at  the  same  time,  in  a  mysterious  man- 
ner, the  object  of  their  worship.  These  invocations 
they  have  never  explained;  whether  it  be,  that  they 
have  in  fact  no  meaning,  or  that  the  words  have  been 
transmitted  by  tradition,  unaccompanied  by  their  sig- 
nification, or  that  the  Indians  themselves  are  unwilling 
to  reveal  the  secret.  Strings  of  wampum,  tobacco,  ears 
of  corn,  the  skins,  and  often  the  whole  carcases  of  ani* 
mals,  are  seen  along  difficult  or  dangerous  roads,  on 
rocks,  and  on  the  shores  of  rapids,  as  so  many  offerings 
made  to  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  place.  In  these 
cases,  dogs  are  the  most  common  victims;  and  are  of« 
ten  suspended  alive  upon  trees  by  the  hinder  feet, 
where  they  are  left  to  die  in  a  state  of  madness,'** 

What  Charlevoix  thus  affirms,  with  regard  to  the 
Hurons,  Iroquois,  and  Algonquins,  is  n^entioned  by 
Mackenzie,  as  practised  among  the  Knisteneaux. 
"  There  are  stated  periods,"  says  he,  "  such  as  the 
spring  and  autumn,  when  they  engage  in  very  long 
and  solemn  ceremonies.  On  these  occasions,  doge 
are  offered  as  sacrifices  :    and  those  which  are  fat  ami 

*  Cbarlevoix;  Journal,  p.  347-8; 
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milk-white  are  prererred.  Tliey  also  make  larcfe  offer- 
ings oY  their  property,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  scene 
of  these  ceremonies,  is  in  an  open  enclosure^  on  the 
bank  ofn  river  or  lake,  and  in  the  most  conspicuous 
situation,  in  order  that  such  as  are  passing  along,  or 
travelling,  may  be  induced  to  make  their  oiferings.^- 
There  is  also  a  particular  custom  among  them,  that  on 
these  occasions,  if  any  of  the  tribe,  or  even  a  stranger, 
should  be  passing  by,  and  be  in  real  want  of  any  thing 
that  is  displayed  as  an  offering,  he  has  a  right  to  take 
it,  so  that  he  replaces  it  with  some  article  he  can  spare, 
though  it  be  offar  inferior  value;  but  to  take  or  touch 
any  thing  wantonly  is  considered  as  a  sacrilegious  act, 
and  highly  insultmg  to  the  great  Master  of'  lije^  who 
is  the  sacred  object  of  their  devotion."  At  the  feasts 
made  by  their  chiefs,  te  further  observes,  ** a  small 
quantity  of  meat  or  drink  is  sacrificed  before  they 
begin  to  eat,  by  throwing  it  into  the  fire,  or  on  the 
earth."* 

A  similar  account  is  given  by  Adair  of  the  practice 
among  the  Creeks,  Katabahs,  Cherokees,  Cho<  ktaws, 
and  other  southern  Indians.  "The  Indian  women," 
says  he,  "  always  throw  a  small  piece  of  the  fattest  of 
the  meat  into  the  fire,  when  they  are  eating,  and  fre- 

3uently  before  they  begin  to  eat.  They  pretend  to 
raw  omens  from  it,  and  firmly  believe  that  it  is  the 
mean  of  obtaining*  temporal  blessings,  and  averting 
temporal  evils.  The  men,  both  in  their  summer  and 
winter  hunt,  sacrifice  in  the  woods  a  large  fat  piece  of 
the  first  buck  they  kill,  and  frequently  the  whole  car- 
cass. This  they  offer  up,  either  as  a  thanksgiving  for 
the  recovery  of  health,  and  for  their  former  success  iu 
bunting,  or  that  the  Divine  care  and  goodness  may 
still  be  continued  to  them."t 
The  song  of  the  Lenape  warriors,  as  they  go    out  to 

*  Gen.  Hist.  ofFurTrade,4to.  p.c.  ci.cii.  civ.Svo.  vol.  i.  p  lSS-4. 128 
i  Adair,  Hist,  of  North  American  Indians,  p.  116, 117. 
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meet  their  enemy,  concludes  with  the  promise  of  a  vic- 
tim if  they  return  in  safety. 

O!  Thou  Great  Spirit  above ' 

^  Give  me  strength  and  courage  to  meet  my  enemy  j 

Suffer  me  to  return  again  to  my  children, 
To  my  wife,      • 
And  to  my  relations ! 
Take  pity  on  me  and  preserve  my  life, 
Aiid  I  will  make  to  thee  a  sacrifice. 

Ac^rordingly,  "after  a  successful  war,"  says  Hecke- 
welder,  **  they  never  fail  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  the 
great  Being,  to  return  him  thanks  for  having  given 
them  cournge  and  strength  to  destroy  or  conquer  their 
enemies."* 

Loskiel,  who  has  given  a  minute  account  of  the 
sacrifices  offered  by  the  Lenape  or  Delawares,  and 
who  is  said,  by  Heckewelder,  to  have  almost  exhaust- 
ed the  subject,  affirms  that  they  are  offered  upon  all 
occasions,  the  most  trivial,  as  well  as  the  most  impor- 
tant.  "  They  sacrifice  to  a  hare,"  says  he,  "  because, 
according  to  report,  the  first  ancestor  jf  the  Indian 
tribes  had  that  name."t  .  To  Indian  corn,  they  sacri* 
fice  bear's  flesh,  but  to  deer  and  bears  Indian  corn  ;  to 
the  fishes,  small  pieces  of  bread  in  the  shape  of  fishes ; 
but  they  positively  deny,  that  they  pay  any  adoration 
to  these  subordinate  good  spirits,  and  affirm,  that  they 
only  worship  the  true  God,  through  them :  "  For  God," 
say  they,  "  does  not  require  men  to  pay  offerings  or 
adoration  immediately  to  him.  He  has,  therefore, 
made  known  his  will  in  dreams,  notifying  to  them, 
what  beings  they  have  to  consider  as  ManittoeSf  and 
what    offerings    to    make  to  them.":{: — When  a  boy 

^  Heckewelder,  Hist.  Ace.  of  Ind.  p.  204,  207. 

t  This  may  account  for  the  following  statement  by  Charlevoix :  "  Pres- 
que  toutes  les  Nations  Aigonquines  ont  donn^  le  nom  de  grand  Litvre 
au  premier  Esprit  Quelques  una  Tappellent  Michabttu;  d'autres  Atah9' 
can."    Journal,  p.  344. 

t  Loskiel,  p.  40, 
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dreams,  that  be  sees  a  large  bird  of  prey,  of  tbe  size  of 
a  man,  flyiMg*  towards  him  from  the  north,  and  saying 
to  him,  "Roast  some  meat  for  me,"  the  boy  is  then 
bound  to  sacrifice  the  first  deer  or  bear  he  shoots  to 
this  bird.  The  sacrifice  is  appointed  by  an  old  man, 
who  fixes  on  the  day  and  place  in  which  it  is  to  be 
performed.  Three  days  previous  to  it,  messengers 
are  sent  to  invite  the  guests.  These  assemble  in  some 
lonely  place,  in  a  house  large  enough  to  contain  three 
fires.  At  the  middle  fire,  the  old  man  performs  the 
sacrifice.  Having  sent  for  twelve  straight  and  supple 
sticks,  he  fastens  them  into  the  ground,  so  as  to  en- 
close a  circular  spot,  covering  them  with  blankets. 
He  then  rolls  twelve  red-hot  stones  into  the  enclosure, 
each  of  which  is  dedicated  to  one  God  m  particular. 
The  largest  belongs,  as  they  say,  to  the  great  God 
in  Heaven;  tbe  second  to  the  sun,  or  the  God  of  the 
day;  the  third,  to  the  sun  or  the  moon;  the  fourth, 
to  the  earth;  the  fifth,  to  the  fire;  the  sixth,  to  the 
water;  tbe  seventh,  to  the  dwelling  or  house  God; 
the  eighth,  to  Indian  corn;  the  ninth,  to  the  west; 
the  tenth,  to  the  south;  the  eleventh,  to  the  east; 
and  the  twelfth,  to  the  north.  The  old  man  then 
takes  a  rattle,  containing  some  grains  of  Indian  corn, 
and  leading  the  boy,  for  whom  Uie  sacrifice  is  made, 
into  the  enclosure,  throws  a  handful  of  tobacco  upon 
the  red-hot  stones,  and  as  the  smoke  ascends,  rat- 
tles his  calabash,  calling  each  God  by  name,  and 
saying:  "This  boy  (naming  him)  offers  unto  thee  a 
fine  fat  deer,  and  a  delicious  dish  of  sapan !  Have 
mercy  on  him,  and  grant  good  luck  to  him  and  his 
family."* 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  offered  sa- 
crifices; and  of  these,  the  Charaibes  were  accus- 
tomed, at  the  funerals  of  their  friends,  to  offer  some 
of  the  captives  who  had  been  taken  in  battle.f    I 


•  Loskiel,  part  i,  cap.  iii.  p.  42-3. 
1  Edwards'  West  Indies,  p.  47,  6i. 
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sirarcely  need  advert  to  the  well  known  fact,  that 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Mexicans.  Of 
these,  all  the  Spanish  historians  nave  given  the  most 
horrible  and  disgsting  account,  and  they  are  de- 
scribed more  especially    by    Bernal    Diaz,   who    waft 

'\tn  eye-witness,  with  the  most  artless  and  affecting 
simplicity.  Of  this  practice,  however,  there  are  no 
traces  among  the  present  Indian  tribes,  unless  the 
tormenting  of  their  captives,  as  Charlevoix  seems 
to  intimate,  be  considered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  God 
of  want 

That  the  practice  of  sacrifice,  as  an  expiation  for 
sin,  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  religion  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  old  world,  is  a  truth  too  well 
known  to  require  proof.  That  it  formed  a  part  of 
the  patriarchal  religion  is  equally  evident;  and  that 
it  must  have  been  of  divine-  institution  will,  I  think, 
be  admitted,  after  a  very  little  reflection.  The  ear- 
liest instance  of  worship,  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, is  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Cain  and  Abel,  at  a 
period  when  no  permission  had  yet  been  given  to  eat 
animal  food,  and  no  pretext  could  have  possibly  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mmd  of  man  for  taking  the  life 
of  any  of  the  creatures  of  God.  It  is  equally  incon- 
I  ceivable,  that  by  any  deduction  of  unassisted  reason, 
the  mind  could  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 

[to  destroy  a   part  of  creation,  could  be  acceptable  to 

[the  Creator;  much  less,  than  it  could  be  viewed  as 
an  act  of  homage.      The  difficulty   is  still    greater, 

[when  it  is  considered  that  this  was  intended  as  an 
expirt 'Jon  for  the  sins  of  the  offerer.  How  could  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  an  animal  be  looked  upon 
as  an  atonement  for  the  offences  which  man  nad 
committed  against  his  Maker?  This  would  hare 
been  to  make  an  act  at  which    nature    would   once 

*  "  II  siiinble  que  ce  soil  des  victimes  qu'on  engraisse  poar  le  sacrifice, 
et  iU  sont  effectivement  immoles  au  Dieu  de  la  Guerre  :  la  seule  differ* 
enct  qu'on  met  entre  ceux  et  les  autres,  (the  adopted  prisoners,)  o'est 
i)U'oa  leur  noircit  eatieremeot  le  visage,"    Joarnal  Hist.  p.  246. 
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have  involuntarily  shuddered,  the  expiation  of  an- 
other  act  which  might  not  in  itself  be  to  hurtful  or 
80  barbarous. 

This  reasoning  is  further  strengthened  by  the  next 
instance  of  worship  recorded  in  the  Bible.  When 
Noah  had  dencended  from  the  Ark,  the  first  act  of  a 
religious  nature  which  he  performed,  wrh  to  build 
an  altar  and  to  offer  sacrifice.  Human  reason  would 
have  dictated  a  rourse  of  conduct  directly  opposite  ; 
for  it  would  have  told  him  not  to  diminish  the  scanty 
remnant  of  life;  especially  when  the  earth  was  al- 
ready covered  with  the  victims  which  had  perished 
in  the  mighty  wnste  of  waters. 

But  if  of  divine  institution,  the  questi-^n  then  arises, 
what  was  the  rei^on  of  the  institution?  Every  intelli- 
gent being  prupones  to  himself  some  end— some  de- 
sign to  be  Hrroiiiplished  by  his  action.  What,  then, 
with  reverenre  let  it  be  asked,  was  the  design  of  God? 

To  the  Christian  the  solution  of  this  inquiry  is  not 
difHrult.  He  has  learned,  that  in  the  secret  counsels 
of  almighty  wisdom,  the  death  o(  the  Messiah  was  es- 
sential  for  the  Kulvntion  of  man;  that  in  his  death,  the 
first  of  our  rare  was  as  much  interested  as  he  will  be, 
who  will  listen  to  the  last  stroke  of  departing  time ; 
that  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  establish  a  repre- 
sentaticn  of  this  great  event  as  a  sign  of  the  future 
blessing,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  hopes  and  the  ex- 
pectations of  men ;  and  that  this  was  effected  by  the 
slaughter  of  an  innocent  animal  whose  life  was  in  the 
blood,  and  whose  blood  poured  out  was  the  symbol  of 
His  death,  who  offered  himself  a  ransom  for  the  sins 
of  men. 

Assuming  this  as  the  origin  and  intent  of  sacrifice, 
it  is  easy  to  account  for  its  universal  prevalence  amono^ 
mankind.  Noah,  as  we  have  seen,  offered  a  burnt-of- 
fering immediately  after  he  left  the  Ark.  From  him, 
and  his  three  sons,  did  their  posterity  derive  the  prac- 
tice; and  we  find  from  the  Scriptures,  that  it  prevail- 
ed among  all  the  nations,  whico,  from  their  connex- 
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ion  with  the  family  of  Israel,  are  there  incidentally 
mentioned. 

If  we  turn  to  profane  history,  we  cannot  open  a 
volume  without  meeting  every  where  tht^  record  of 
sacrifice.     The  Phoenicians,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Chfjiese,  the  Persians,  the  nations  in  the  north 
of  Europe  and  AHia,  the  Carthaginians  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the   inhabitants  of  Gaul  anri    Britain — in  a 
word,  every  heathen  nation,  of  which  we  have  any  re- 
cords remaininti;,  constantly  offered  sHcrifice  as  an  ex* 
ftiation  for  Min.      The  gradual  corruptron  of  the  true  re- 
igion,  while  it  caused  the  origin  of  the  rite  to  be  for- 
g^otten,  made   no  other  alteration  in  the  practice  than 
such  as  reoarded    the  quality  of  the  victim.     Human 
reason  must,  at  all  times,  have  perceived,   liovv  inade- 
quate wasthf'slauohter  of  animals  to  atone  tor  the  sins 
of  mankind.     A  nobler  victim  seemed  to  be  demand- 
ed ;  and  it  was   not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  blood 
of  men,  and  even  of  children,  as  approaching  nearer 
to  innocence,  should  finally  be  considered  as  essential 
to  obtain  the  giiuit  of  pardon. 

To  find  the  same  practice  prevailing-  among  all  the 
Indian  tribes  of  America,  a  practice  deriving  its  origin, 
not  from  any  dictate  of  nature,  or  from  the  deductions 
of  reason,  but  resting  solely  upon  the  positive  institu- 
tion of  God,  affords  the  most  triumphant  evidence,  that 
they  sprang  from  the  common  parent  of  mankind,  and 
that  their  religion,  like  that  of  all  other  heathen  nations, 
is  derived  by  a  gradual  deterioration  from  that  of  No- 
ah. At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  seen,  that  they  are 
far  from  having  sunk  to  the  lowest  round  on  the  scale 
of  corruption.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mexicans, 
their  religious  rites  have  a  character  of  mildness  which 
we  should  elsewhere  seek  in  rain. 

IV.  Having  seen  that  nacrifice  is  practised  among 
the  Indians,  we  are  naturally  led  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, whether  they  have  among  them  a  priesthood ; 
and,  on  this  point,  the  testimony  of  travellers  is  some- 
what discordant.    Mackenzie  mentions  that  the  Chip- 
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•wyans  have  hlfjrh  priests  ;*  yet  he  describes  the  public 
sarrifires  of  the  Knisteneaux,asoH'ere<l  by  their  chiefs, 
and  the  private,  by  every  iiinii  in  his  own  cabin,  assis- 
ted by  his  most  intimate  friend. |  Chnrlevoix  says, 
that  among  the  Indians  of  whom  he  writes,  in  public 
ceremonies,  the  chiefs  are  th(>  prieMts,  in  private,  the 
father  of  each  family,  or  where  tnere  in  none,  the  most 
considerable  person  in  the  cabin.  An  aged  missiona- 
ry, he  snys,  who  lived  among  the  Otluwa^,  stated,  that 
with  them  an  old  man  performed  the  office  of  Priest. "$ 
Loskiel  says  of  the  Lenap^,  or  DetnwHre  li>dians,  that 
**  they  have  neither  priests  regularly  appointed,  nor 
temples.  At  general  and  solemn  sacriflceM,  the  oldest 
men  perform  the  offices  Of  priestf.;  but  m  private  par- 
ties, each  man  bringing  a  sacrifice  is  priest  himself. 
Instead  of  a  temple,  a  large  dwelling-house  is  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose."  He  afterwards  sneaks  of  the  place 
of  offering,  under  the  name  of**  the  liuuNe  of  sacrifice," 
and  mentions  it  as  being  **ina  lonely  place.''§ 

On  the  other  hand,  Bartra^ii,  in  bis  account  of  the 
Southern  tribes,  says,  *'  There  is  in  every  town,  or  tribe, 
a  High  Priest,  with  several  inferior,  or  junior  priests, 
called  by  the  white  people  jugglers,  or  ronjurers."|| 
To  the  same  purpose,  Adair  asserts,  that  they  **  have 

*  MackenEie,  8vo.  vol.  i.  p.  103.  "  There  are  conjurers  and  high  priesf  s^ 
but  I  M'Bs  not  present  at  any  of  their  ceremonies.'' 

t  Ibid.  p.  124  128  9. 

t  "  St  Ton  peut  donner  ie  nom  de  sacrifices  aux  offrandes,  que  ces  pen- 
pies  font  a  leurs  divinites,  Uspritres  parmi  evx  ne  tont  jmrnais  lei  jon- 
gleurs: dans  les  cei'emonies  publeques,  ce  sont  ks  cheis,  et  dans  le  do* 
mestique,  cesont  ordiiiairement  les  peresdefnr.  "",  ou  a  leur  ddfaut 
les  plus  considerable  de  la  cabanne."    Journal  Hist.  p.  364. 

'*Un  ancien  Missionaire  (le  pere  Claude  Allouez,  jesuite)  qui  abeau* 
coup  vecu  avec  les  Outaouais  a  ecrit  que,  parini  ces  sauvages,  un  viellard 
fail  I'office  de  pretre  dans  les  festins,  dont  je  viens  de  parler ;  qu'il  com* 
mence  par  remercier  les  esprits  du  succes  de  la  chasse  ;  qu'eosuite  un 
autre  prend  un  pain  de  petun,  le  rompten  deux,  et  le  jette  dans  le  feu." 
Ibid, J).  350. 

§  LoskicI,  p.  39,  40, 42.  ad  calc.  A  bouse  of  sacrifice  is  only  another 
name  for  temple. 

II  Bertram's  Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  GeorsiB>  £>^t 
and  West  Florida,  &o.  Lond.  1792.  8to.  p.  495. 
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fbeir  Hi^h  Priestt,  and  others  of  a  religious  order." 
**  Ishtohoollo,"  he  observes,  *♦  is  the  n;ime  of  all  their 
priestly  order,  and  their  poiitificiol  ofiice  defcends  by 
inheritance  to  the  eldest.'  * 

Notwithstandini;  this  diversity,  however,  the  diflTcr- 
Qnce  is  more  in  nppenrance  than  in  reality.  Various 
meanings  attarhed  to  the  same  words,  in  consequence 
of  arbitrary  associations,  may  produce  a  divetHitv  of 
description.  If  a  priest  be  one  whose  exclusive  duty 
it  is  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  religion,  then  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  priesthood  exists  ainon^  the  indians; 
for  those  who  deny  that  they  have  priests,  allow  that  in 
their  public  sacrifices  the  chiefs  are  the  only  persons 
M  authorized  to  officiate.  Tlie  only  difference,  thtn,  lies 
f  in  this,  whether  the  priesthood  be  or  be  not  connected 
with  the  office  of  the  magistrate. 

Among  Christians,  as  amoiij^  the  Jews,  the' priest- 
hood is  distinct  from  the  civil  authority;  but  previous 
to  the  separation  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  these  two  of- 
fices were  generally  united.  Melchizedcck  was  both 
king  of  Salem  and  priest  of  the  most  Hi^h  God.  Je- 
thro  was,  at  the  same  time,  priest  and  prince  of  Midi- 
an  ;  and  Abraham  himself,  who  is  called  a  prince, per- 
>  formed  the  sacerdotal  functions.  We  finrl  this  union 
of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  characters  existing  among 
heathen  nations.  Homer  describes  the  affed  Pylian 
Kin^  as  performing  religious  rites  ;t  and  Virgil  tells 
V  ©f  the  Monarch  of  Delos,  who  was  both  priest  and 
|king; 

"  Rex  Anius,  rex  idem,  hominum  Phcebique  5acerJos."|; 

Among  the  Creekfi  and  other  Southern  Indians,  a 

;  monarchical   form  of  government  seems  to  prevail ; 

,1  among  the  Northern  Indians,  a  republican.     In  both, 

the  sacerdotal  office  n^ay  be  united  with  civil  authority, 

*  Adair's  Hl»t.  North  American  Indians,  p.  80,  81. 

t  Odprss.  lib.  iii.  1. 418  4«).  X  -flSneid.  lib.  III.  I.  B^ 
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and  therefore  partake  ofits  peculiar  character.  Amaiio^ 
the  one,  it  may  be  hereditary  ;  amon^  the  other,  elec- 
tive. If  this  be  not  sufficient  to  reconcile  the  discor- 
dant accounts,  we  are  bound,  1  t??ink,  to  respect  the 
united  testimony  of  Charlevoix  and  Loskiel,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  system  to  serve,  which  might  give  a  bias  to  their 
statements.  And  if  this  be  so,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Relig-ion  of  the 'Indians  approaches  much  nearer  to  the 
patriarchal,  than  to  that  of  the  Jews.  Their  public  sa- 
cerdotal offices  are  performed  by  their  chiefs,  and  in 
their  private,  the  head  of  every  family  is  its  priest. 

V.  Butthereis  anotheroffice,  which  Carver, Bartram, 
and  others,  have  confounded  with  the  priesthood,  which 
exists  among  all  the  Indian  Tribes,  and  concerning 
which,  there  is  no  diversity  in  the  stnten»ent  of  travel- 
lers. To  this  class  of  men,  the  French  Missionaries 
gave  the  name  of  Jongleurs,  wheixce  theEng'lish  have 
derived  that  of  Jugglers  or  Conjurers.  To  use  the 
de^nition  of  Charlevoix,  they  are  those  servants  of 
their  Gods,  whose  duty  it  is  to  announce  their  wishes, 
and  to  be  thoir  interpreters  to  men  :*  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Volney,  those  "  whose  trade  it  is,  to  expound 
dreams,  and  to  negotiate  between  the  Manitto,  and  the 
votary  ,*'t  "  ''he  Jongleurs  of  Canada,''  says  Charle- 
voix, "boast  that  by  means  of  the  good  spirits  whom 
they  consult,  they  learn  what  is  passing  in  the  most  re- 
mote countries,  and  what  is  to  come  to  pass  at  the  most 
distant  period  of  time ;  that  they  discover  the  origiu 
ard  nature  of  the  most  secret  disorders,  and  obtain  the 
hidden  method  of  curing  them ;  that  they  discern  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  the  most  intricate  affairs  ;  that 
they  learn  to  explain  the  obscurest  dreams,  to  give 

*  "  lis  (the  Jongleurs)  ne  sont  ndansmoins  les  ministres  de  ces  Dieux 
pretendus,  que  pour  annoncer  aux  liommes  leurs  volontes,  et  pour  etro 
tears  interpretes:  car,  si  Ton  peut  donner  le  nom  de  sacrifices  aux  offran- 
des  que  ces  peuples  font  a  leurs  Divlniles,  Us  prllrei  parmi  eua;  nc  toni 
jamait  let  Jonglews."    Journal  Hist.  p.  363;4. 

t  View  of  (he  sol}  and  climate*  kc.  p.  417. 
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$iat:tie8&  tiD  the  most  difficult  negociatioiis,  and  to  reti* 
der  the  Gods  propitious  to  warriors  and  hunters,'  "  I 
have  heard,"  he  adds,  "  from  pennons  of  the  most  un- 
doubted judgment  and  veracity,  that  when  these  im- 
postors shut  themselves  up  in  their  sweating-  stoves, 
which  is  one  of  their  most  common  preparations  for  the 
performance  of  their  sleight  of  hand,  they  ditfer  in  no 
respect  from  the  descriptions  given  by  the  poets,  ot 
the  priestesses  of  Apollo,  when  seated  on  the  Delphic 
Tripod.  They  have  been  seen  to  fall  into  convulsmns, 
to  assume  tones  of  voice,  and  to  perform  actions,  which 
were  seemingly  superior  to  human  strength,  and  which 
inspired  with  an  unconquerable  terror,  even  the  most 
prejudicial  spectators.  '  Their  predictions  were  some- 
times so  surprisingly  verified,  that  Charlevoix  Keems 
firmly  to  havf!  believed,  that  they  had  a  real  intercourse 
with  the  father  of  lies** 

This  account  of  tht-  Jongleurs  of  Canada,  i«  confirm- 
ed by  Mr.  He<  kewelder,  in  his  late  woi  k  on  the  Indian 
Tribes.  "  Ihey  are  a  set,'*  he  observes,  "  of  professional 
impostors,  who,  availing  themselves  of  the  superstitious 
prejudices  of  the  people,  acquire  the  nafue  and  repu- 
tation of  men  of  superior  knowledge,  and  possessed  of 
supernatural  powers.  As  the  Indians  in  general  be- 
Jive  in  witchcraft,  and  ascribe  to  the  ans  of  sorcerers 
many  of  the  disorders  with  which  they  arc  afilicted  in 
the  regular  course  of  nature,  this  class  of  men  has  arisen 
among  them,  who  pretend  to  be  skilled  in  a  certain  oc- 
cult science,  by  means  of  which  they  are  able,  not  only 
to  cure  natural  diseases,  but  to  counteract  or  destroy 
the  enchantments  of  wizards  or  witches,  and  expel 
evil  8pirits."t 

"  There  are  jugglers  of  another  kind,  in  general  old 
men  and  women — who  get  their  living  by  pretendinff 
to  supernatural  knowledge — to  bring  down  rain  when 
wanted,  and  to  impart  good  luck  to  bad  hunters.  In  the 

*  Charlevoix,  Journal,  p  361-2. 

t  Hecke welder,  Hist.  Account,  ul  supr.  p.  224. 
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suminer  of  1799,  a  most  uncoamion  drought  Iiappeuedi 
in  the  Mu.sjcingmn  country.  An  old  man  was  appjied 
to  by  the  women  to  brin|j;-  down  rain,  and,  after  various 
ceremonies,  declared  that  they  should  have  rain  enough. 
The  sky  had  been  clear  for  nearly  five  weeks,  and  was 
equally  clear  when  the  Indian  made  this  declara- 
tion* But  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  horizon  be- 
came overcast,  and,  without  any  thunder  or  windi  it  be^ 
gan  to  rain,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the  ground  be- 
came thoroughly  soaked.  Experience  had  doubtless 
taug^ht  him  to  observe  that  certain  signs  in  the  sky  or 
in  the  water  were  the  forerunners  of  rain ;  yet  the  cre- 
dulous multitude  did  not  fail  to  iscribe  it  to  his  super- 
natural power."*  "It  is  incredible  to  what  a  degree 
the^uperstitious  belief  in  witchcraft  operates  on  the 
mind  of  the  Indian.  The  moment  his  imagination  is 
struck  %vith  the  idea  that  he  is  bewitched,  he  is  no 
longer  himself.  Of  this  extraordinary  power  of  their 
conjurers,  of  the  causes  which  produce  it,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  acquired,  they  have  not  a  very  defi- 
nite idea.  The  sorcerer,  they  think,  makes  use  of  some 
deadening  substance,  which  he  conveys  to  the  person 
he  means  to  ^strike,'  in  a  manner  which  they  can  nei* 
tberunderatand  nor  describe.  The  person  thus  *strick« 
en,'  is  immediately  seized  with  an  unaccountable  ter« 
ror.  His  spirits  sink,  his  appetite  fads,  he  is  disturbed 
in  his  sleep,  he  pines  and  wastes  away,  or  a  (it  of  sick- 
ness seizes  him,  and  he  dies  at  last,  h  miserable  victim 
to  the  workings  of  his  own  imagination.'  f 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  belief  in  the  power  of 
these  sorcerers,  and  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  imagina- 
tion, is  related  by  Hearne,  as  having  occurred  during 
his  residence  among  the  northern  or  Chepewyan  In- 
dians. Matonabbee,  one  of  their  chiefs,  had  requested 
Him  to  kill  one  of  his  enemies,  who  was  at  that  time  se- 
veral  hundred  miles  distant.    ^*To  please  this  gret>t 

•  Reckewelder,  Hist.  Ace.  of  Indians,  ut  sopr.  n.  22»— 23C 

t  laid>  p.  i2a3-3. 
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man/'  says  he,  **  and  not  expecting  that  any  harm  oould 
possibly  arise  from  it,  1  drew  a  rough  sketch  of  two  hu- 
man figures  on  a  piece  of  paper,  in  the  attitude  of  wrestl- 
ling;  in  the  hand  of  one  of  them  1  drew  the  figure  o^'a 
bayonet,  pointing  to  the  breast  of  the  other.  *  1  his,'  said 
I'toMatonabbee,  pointing  to  the  figure  which  was  hold- 
ing the  bayonet,  '  is  1,  and  the  other  is  your  enemy.' 
Opposite  to  those  figurej*  1  drew  a  pine  tree,  over  which 
I  placed  a  large  human  eye,  and  out  of  ths  tree  project- 
ed a  human  hand.  1  his  paper  I  gave  to  Matonabbee, 
with  instructions  to  make  it  as  public  as  possible.  The 
following  year  when  he  came  to  trade,  he  informed  me 
that  the  man  was  dead.  Matonabbee  assured  me,  that 
the  man  was  in  perfect  health  when  he  beard  of  my  de- 
sign against  him,  but  almost  immediately  afterward  be- 
came quite  giouiuy,  and,  refusing  all  kii;ds  of  suste- 
nance, in  a  very  tew  days  died."* 

Bartram,  in  his  account  of  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  k^ribes  which  inhabit  Florida  and  the  south  of  the 
United  States,  relates,  as  their  general  belief,  that 
"their  seer  has  communion  with  powerful  invisi- 
ble spirits,  who  have  a  share  in  the  government  of  hu> 
man  affairs,  as  well  as  of  the  elements.  His  influence 
is  so  great,  as  frequently  to  turn  back  an  army  when 
within  a  day's  journey  of  their  enemy,  after  a  march  of 
several  hundred  miles."  "Indeed,"  he  adds,  "the  pre- 
dictions of  these  ^en  have  surprised  many  people. 
They  foretel  rain  oi  drought,  pretend  to  bring  rain  at 
pleasure,  cure  diseases,  exercise  witchcraft,  invoke  or 
expel  evil  spirits,  and  even  assume  the  power  of  direct- 
ing thunder  and  Iightning."t 

The  power,  then,  of  these  impostors,  is  supposed  to 
consist — in  the  miraculous  cure  of  diseases — the  pro- 
curing of  rain,  and  other  temporal  blessings,  in  the 
same  supernatural  manner — the  miraculous  infliction  of 

•  Hearne'fl,  Journey  to  the  Northern  Ocean.    Dublin.  1706,  8vo.  p. 
'22l.Note.  *^ 

t  BartraiHi  Travels,  ut  3upp.  p.  49i.    , 
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puDMihineoft  upon  the  subjects  of  their  displeasure-^* 
aiid  tbe  foretelJing  of  future  events.  It  will  ituuiedi- 
ately  be  seeu,  that  these  are,  in  fact,  the  characteristics 
of  the  prophetic  office ;  those,  1  uiean,  which  are  exter« 
nal,  which  produce,  therefore,  a  lasting  impression  up* 
on  the  senses  of  men,  and  from  the  torce  ot  ocular  tra« 
dition,  would  naturally  he  pretended  to,  even  after  the 
powerof  God  was  withdrawn. 

That  true  prophets  had  such  power,  is  evident  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  Sacred  History.  On  their  power  of 
predicting  future  events,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell ; 
out  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  is  u  striking  anaiog^y  be- 
tween the  pretensions  of  the  Indian  impostors,  and  the 
miracles  wroug-ht  by  the  prophets.  W  e  have  seen,  that 
tile  former  assume  the  power  of  curin^'or  inflicting  dis- 
eases by  supernatural  means.  He  nnd  the  prophets 
curing  or  inflicting  the  most  inveterate  diseases,  by  a 
word,  by  a  touch,  by  washing,  and  other  means  natu* 
rally  the  most  inadequate.*  We  have  seen  that  the 
Indian  impostors  pretend  to  foretel  drought  or  rain. 
So,  Elijah  the  Tishbite  said  to  Ahab,  **  As  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  1  stand,  there  shall 
not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to  my 
word.'*t  And  again,  the  same  prophet,  when  there 
was  no  appearance  of  change  in  the  heavens,  said  to  the 
King, ''  Get  thee  up,  eat  and  drink,  for  there  is  a  sound 
of  abundance  of  rain."^  We  have  seen,  that  among 
the  Indians,  the  conjurers  pretend  to  inflict  punish- 
ment on  their  enemies  by  siipernatural  means.  So  we 
read  of  a  true  prophet,  that  he  commanded  Are  to  de- 
scend from  heaven  and  consume  the  soldiers  who  were 
sent  by  the  King  of  Israel  to  take  him.§ 

But  1  wish  to  direct  your  attention  more  especially  to 
a  very  early  period  of  Sacred  History,  while  the  Gen- 
lUes  had.  not  yet  entirely  apostatized  froisi  the  worship 

*  Thus  Naanian  was  cured  of  his  leprosy  by  Elisha,  and  the  same  dis- 
ease inflicted  by  the  prophet  on  bis  servant  Gebazi.    2  Kings,  v. 
t  1  Kings,  xvii.  1.        (  1  Kings;  xviii.  41.         $  2  Kings,  i.  10, 12. 
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uf  the  true  God,  and  therefore  were  not  yet  wholly  cut 
off  from  the  patriarchal  church.  In  rhe  history  of  Abra- 
ham and  Abimelech,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  power 
which  prophets  possessed  of  obtaining'  b\e»h  ivgs  for 
others.  "  Now,  therefore,"  said  God  to  Abinielech, 
**  restore  the  man  his  wiferyor  he  is  a  prophet,  and 
he  shall  praif  Jor  thee,  and  thou  shalt  live"*  Tb« 
same  power  is  attributed  to  Job,  who  was  probably  a 
descendant  of  Esaii :  ronseciuently,  not  one  of  the 
chosen  family;  tiiid,  therefore,  a  prophet  anion^  the 
Gentiles.  "TLe  Lord  said  to  Eliphaz  the  Temanite, 
My  wrath  is  kindfed  against  thee  and  against  thy  two 
friends. — Therefore  take  unto  yon  now  sevt»n  bullocks 
and  seven  rams,  an<l  go  to  my  servar  '  Job,  and  offer  up 
for  yourselves  a  bunit-offeriny',  and  my  servant  Job 
shall  pray  for  you,  for  him  wilh  I  accept:  lest  I  deal 
with  you  after  your  folly,"t 

Traces  of  the  same  power  are  to  be  found  in  the  His- 
tory of  Balaam,  the  prophet  of  Midian.  When  the  Is- 
raelites, on  their  passage  from  Epfypt,  were  passing 
throug^h  the  country  of  Moab,  the  Kii<g  of  the  Moa- 
bites,  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  sent  for  the  pro- 
phet to  curse  them.  "Come  now,  therefore,  I  pray 
thee,  curse  me  this  people,  for  they  are  to<»  mighty  for 
me;  perad venture,  I  shall  prevail,  that  we  may  ifimite 
them,  and  that  I  may  drive  them  out  of  the  land:  ^br 
J  woty  that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and  he 
whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed.  And  the  elders  of  Moab, 
and  the  elders  of  Midian,  departed  with  the  rewards 
of'  divination  in  their  hmd ;  and  they  came  unto  Ba- 
ioam  and  spake  unto  hitfi  the  words  of  Balak.  And 
he  said  unto  them,  Lodjje  here  this  nitjhj,  and  I  will 
bring  you  word  again,  as  Jehovah  shall  speak  unto  roe. 
And  God  said  unto  Balaam,  Thou  shalt  not  go  with 
them;  thou  shalt  not  curse  the  people,  for  they  are 
blessed."^  Here  is  not  only  a  proof  of  the  power  as- 
eribed  to  the  prophet  by  the  nations  among  whom  he 

»  Gen.  XX.  7.       f  Job,  xlii,  7.  8.         %  Numb.  xxii.  6,  7,  8, 12. 
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dwelt,  but  a  recognition,  by  God  himself,  of  the  au- 
thority of  Balaam  to  biess  and  curse  in  his  name.  And 
here,  if  I  mistake  not,  wo  may  observe  the  connecting 
link  between  the  power  of  true  prophets,  and  the  aris 
practised  by  the  false,  after  the  divine  influence  was 
withdrawn,  The  elders  of  Moab  and  of  Midian,  itii^ 
said,  "  departed  loith  the  rewards  oj  divination  in  their 
hand."  The  inference  is  inevitable,  th^t  Balaam,  who 
undoubtedly  had  intercourse  with  the  true  God,  was 
at  times  deprived  of  the  divine  influence,  and  iiiat  un* 
der  a  sense  of  that  deprivation,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
arts  of  divination.  Of  this  there  is  farther  evidence. 
"  Surely,'*  he  exclaims,  in  one  of  his  sublime  prophe- 
cies, "there  is  no  enchantment  ag-ainst  Jacob,  neither 
is  there  any  divmation  ag-ainst  Isrnt^l.'*  And  it  is  sub- 
sequently stated,  that  '^  when  Balaam  saw  that  it  pleas- 
ed the  Lord  to  bless  Israel,  he  went  not,  as  at  othev 
tin^s,  to  seek  for  enchantments."*  When  he  could 
not  obtain  authority  from  God  to  curse  Israel,  he  had 
recourse,  in  the  depravity  of  his  heart,  to  these  unhal- 
lowed incantations;  but  finding  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
contend  with  the  determination  of  the  Almighty,  he 
resigned  himself  at  len<i-th  to  the  divine  influe.ice,  and 
converted  his  intended  curse  into  a  blessing.  "  How 
goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob!  and  thy  tabernacles, 
O  Israel ! — Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee,  and  cursed 
is  he  that  curseth  thee."t 

In  proportion,  then,  as  Idolatry  increased,  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  in  the  patriarchal  church  was  gradually 
withdrawn.  While  the  true  God  was  worshipped,  even 
(hough  in  absurd  connexion  with  Idols,  the  divine  in- 
fluence was  sometimes  communicated.  But  being 
gradually  more  and  more  frequently  denied,  the  pro- 
phets had  recourse  to  the  superstitious  observances  of 
divination  and  judicial  astrology;  And  as  Idolatry,  in 
its  downward  course,  at  length  lost  sight  of  the  Creator, 
and  worshipped  only  the  creatures,  so  the  prophetic 
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office  degenerated  into  the  arts  by  which  impostors 
preyed  upon  the  superstition  of  the  ignorant. 

I  have  now,  gentlemen,  finished  the  vii>w  which  I 
proposed  to  take  of  the  R'  lij^ion  of  the  Indi-nH.  I  am 
sensible  that  it  is  very  imperfect,  but  enough  has  been 
said,  1  hope,  to  show  the  analogy  which  ii  bears  to 
the  religion  of  the  patriarchal  ages  and  its  wonderful 
uniformity,  when  considered  as  prevailing  among  na<* 
tions  so  remote  and  unconnected. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  however,  that  their  re- 
ligious system  can  afford  no  clue  by  which  to  trace 
(hem  to  any  particular  nation  of  the  old  world.  On  a 
subject  so  obscure  am  the  origin  of  nations,  there  is  great 
danger  cf  expatiating  in  conjectures.  In  fact,  the 
view  here  taken,  in  some  measure  cuts  oft  these  con« 
jectures,  by  tracing  the  Aborigines  of  America,  to  a 
higher  source  than  ban  usually  been  assigned  to  them* 
If  the  opinion  1  have  advanced  be  true,  it  will,  1  think, 
appear  rational  to  believe,  that  the  Indians  are  a  primi- 
tive people; — that,  like  the  Chinese,  they  must  have 
been  amonof  the  earliest  emi^jranls  of  the  desce!».dam§ 
of  Noah;— that, 4ike  that  singular  nation,  ih**y  advan- 
ced so  far  beyond  the  circle  ot  human  society,  as  to  be- 
come entirely  separated  from  all  other  men ;— and  that, 
in  this  way,  rhey  preserved  a  more  distinct  anil  homo- 
geneous character  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  gU»be.  Wjiether  they  came  immediately  to 
this  western  <untinent,  or  whether  they  arrived  hereby 
p^radual  progress  on,  can  never  be  ascertained,  and  is* 
in  fact,  an  inquiry  of  little  moment.  It  is  probable, 
Jiowever,  that,  like  the  northern  hordes  who  descended 
upon  Europe,  and  u  ho  constituted  the  basis  of  its  pre- 
sent population,  their  numbers  were  great ;  and  that 
from  one  vast  reservoir,  they  flowed  onward  in  succe»- 
«ivesurges,  wave  impelling  wave,  till  they  had  covered 
the  whole  extent  of  this  vast  continent.  At  least,  this 
hypothesis  may  account  for  the  uniform  character  of 
their  religion,  and  for  the  singular  fact  which  haslate- 
Jy  been  illustrated  by  a  learned  member  of  tbe  Ameri- 
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can  Philosophical  Society,  that  their  languages  form  A 
separate  clasg  in  human  speech,  and  that,  in  their  plans 
of  thought,  the  same  system  extends  from  the  coasts  of 
Labrador  to  the  extremity  of  Cape  Horn. 

But,  turning  from  speculations  which  are  rendered 
sublime  by  their  shadowy  form,  and  immeasurable 
magnitude,  I  shall  conclude  a  discourse  which,  I  fear, 
has  become  alrei^dy  tedious,  by  remni  ks  of  a  more  prac- 
tical, and,  1  would  hope,  of  a  more  useful  nature. 

We  have  seen  that«  like  all  other  nations  unblessed 
with  the  light  uf  Christianity,  the  Indians  are  idola- 
tors;  but  their  idolatry  is  of  the  mildest  character,  and 
has  departed  less  than  aiiioMur  any  other  people  from 
the  form  of  primeval  truth. — Their  belief  in  a  future 
state  is  clear  and  distinct,  debased  only  by  those  corpo- 
real associations  which  proceed  from  the  constitutional 
operations  of  our  nature,  and  from  which  even  Chris- 
tians, therefore,  are  not  totally  exempi— They  retain 
among  them  the  great  principle  of  expiation  for  siUf 
without  which  all  religion  would  be  unavailing — And 
they  acknowledge^  in  all  the  common  occurrences  of 
life,  and  even  in  their  very  superstitions,  the  overruling 
power  of  Divine  Providence,  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  up  with  an  implicit  confidence,  which 
might  often  put  to  shame  the  disciples  of  a  purer  faith. 

Provided,  then,  that  their  suspicions  respecting  eve- 
ry gift  bestowed  by  the  hands  of  white  men,  can  be 
overcome,  the  comparative  purity  of  their  religion  ren- 
den|  it  so  much  the  easier  to  propagate  among  them 
the  -Gospel  of  Salvation.  In  this  view,  is  it  possible 
for  the  benevolent  heart  to  restrain  the  rising  wish,  that 
the  scanty  remnant  of  this  unfortunate  race  may  be 
brought  within  the  verge  of  civilized  life,  and  made  to 
feel  the  influence,  the  cheering  and  benign  influence 
of  Christianity?  Is  it  not  to  be  wished,  that  the  God 
whom  they  ignorantly  worship,  may  be  declared  to 
them,  and  tliar,  together  with  the  practices  they  have 
so  long  preserved,  may  be  united  that  doctrine  which 
alone  can  illumiae  what  is  obscure,  and  unravel  what 
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is  intricate?  If  this  be  desirable,  it  must  be  done 
quickly,  or  the  opportunity  will  be  forever  lost.  Should 
our  prejudices  prevent  it,  we  must  remember  that  their 
faults  will  be  obscured,  and  their  virtues  brightened  by 
the  tints  of  time.,  Posterity  will  think  of  them,  more 
in  pity  than  in  ano^pr,  and  will  blame  us  for  the  little 
reg^ard  M'hich  has  been  paid  to  their  welfare. 

Hapless  nations  !— Like  the  mists  which  are  exhaled 
by  the  scorching-  radiance  of  your  summer's  sun,  ye 
are  fast  disappearing  trom  the  earth.  But  there  is  a 
Great  Spirit  above,  who,  though  for  wise  purposes  he 
causes  you  to  disappear  from  the  earth,  still  extends 
his  protecting-  care  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  his 
creatures. — There  is  a  country  of  Souls,  a  happier,  and 
better  country,  which  will  be  opened,  we  may  charita- 
bly hope,  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  other  children  of 
Adam.  There  is  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Redeemer, 
which  was  shed  for  you,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind  ; 
the  efficacy  of  wtiich,  you  have  unwittingly  continued 
fo  plead;  and  which  may  be  extended,  in  its  salutary 
influence,  even  to  those  who  have'  never  called  on,  be«- 
cause  they  have  never  heard,  tub  name  of  the  Son  of 
Gop, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LANGUAGE  OF  THE  INDIANS. 
JB?/  Peter  S.  Duponceau,  Esq.  CoJ'  Philadelphia,) 


More  than  two  years  having  elapsed  sinre,  by  the  Hcsiro 
of  the  Historical  Committee,  1  had  the  honour  of  car- 
rying- on  a  Correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hecke- 
welder,  of  Belhlehem,  the  object  of  which,  in  connex- 
ion with  a  course  of  studies  whicii  1  was  pursuing  at  the 
same  time,  and  to  which  my  leisure  moments  have  since 
been  devoted,  was  to  investigate  and  ascertain,  as  much 
as  po^^sible,  the  structure  and  grammatical  forms  of  the 
Languages  of  the  Aboriginal  Nations  of  America, 
The  committee  have  been  pleased  to  express  a  wish 
that  I  should  report  to  them  the  further  results  of  my 
subsequent  inquiries  into  this  highly  interesting  eub- 
jcc. ;  so  that  it  might  appear  whether  the  views  which 
I  took  of  it  in  the  beginning  were  confirmed  by  a  deep- 
er and  more  accurate  research,  or  whether  those  views 
had  proceeded  from  too  hasty  conclusions  from  particu- 
lar facts.  1  have  delayed  to  the  last  moment  the  per* 
formance  of  this  duty,  in  order  to  profit  by  all  the  facts 
and  observations  which  I  might  be  able  to  collect  in 
the  mean  time.  Tne  first  volume  of  the  committee's 
transactions,  of  which  the  said  correspondence  makes 
a  part,  beinj,  now  entirely  printed,  except  the  introduc- 
tory matter  which  the  committee  may  think  proper  to 
prefix  to  it,  I  cannot  postpone  any  longer  the  execu- 
tion of  the  task  expected  from  me. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  state»  that  when  I  enter- 
ed upon  the  present  investigation,  I  had  no  favourite 
hypothesis  or  theory  to  support.    Whether  the  Indipn 
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population  of  this  country  took  its  origin  from  the  Tar- 
tars, or  from  any  other  race  of  men ;  whether  America 
was  peopled  from  any  of  the  countries  of  the  old  hemis- 

fheie,  or  those  from  America,  are  questions  upon  which 
have  never  yet  employed  my  mind.  I  have  purpose- 
ly, left  it  free)  that  I  might  pursue  my  philological  in- 
quiries in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  unmixed  and  un- 
connected with  those  more  important  subjects  on  which 
their  results,  when  fully  ascertained,  may,  perhaps,  ul- 
timately throw*  light.  My  sole  object  has  been  to  en- 
deavour, bv  means  of  the  study  of  the  Indian  Langua- 
ges, to  collect  some  facts  of  which  philosopbv  migbt 
avail  itself  to  extend  the  bounds  of  qur  limited  know- 
ledge of  the  all-important  histo/y  of  man. 

1  have,  it  is  true,  generalized  my  observations  as 
much  as  possible.  My  inquiries  have  not  been  confined 
to  one  Indian  language,  or  onl v  to  a  few :  I  wished  to 
take  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  whole,  as  the  only  means 
of  obtaining  some  interesting  results.  I  was  anxious 
tdpnow,  in  the  first  inst«mce,  whether  the  American 
idioms  differed  as  essentially  from  each  other  as  those 
of  the  nations  who  inhabit  the  Old  Continent.  That 
they  so  drflfer  in  point  of  etymology  is  a  fact  too  well 
I  kno^n  and  established  to  admit  even  a  doubt;  nothing 
therefore  remained  for  me  to  inquire  into,  but  the  simi- 
larity or  difference  of  their  general  construction  or 
grammatical  forms.  Next  followed  of  course  their 
comparison  with  the  idioms  of  the  Trans-Atlantic 
Hemisphere.  I  fixed  my  mind  upon  these  points,  and 
mide  them  the  principal  object  of  my  researches. 

In  this  investigation  of  facts,  I  have  not  drawn  my 
information  indiscriminately  from  every  source,  other- 
wise I  should  very  soon  have  been  lost  in  a  labyriuth  of 
contradictions.  I  left  no  book  or  manuscript  uncoti- 
•ulted  that  came  within  my  reach ;  but  I  examined  the 
assertions  of  each  writer  with  a  critical  eye,  full/  de- 
termined in  no  case  to  swear  on  the  woraof  a  master. 
I  tried  to  discover  the  sources  from  which  my  authors 
had  derived  their  knowledge ;  the  opportunities  whicli 
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they  had  of  acquiring  it ;  tho  time  which  ihey  had 
speut  among  the  Indi^-ns,  or  in  the  study  of  their  lan- 
guages; the  degree  of  attention  which  they  had  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  the  powers  of  mind  by  which  they 
had  been  enabled  to  take  a  just  and  an  accurate  view 
of  their  subject.  Finally,  I  rejected  every  thing  that 
came  in  the  shape  of  mere  arscrtion,  and  paid  atten- 
tion only  to  those  specimens  of  the  different  idioms  in 
which  their  grammatical  structure  was  sufficiently  ex- 
hibited. I  tound  more  of  these  than  1  had  at  first  ex- 
pected, and  was  enabled  by  their  means  to  take  that 
wide  range  of  observation,  which  alone  could  serve  the 
purpose  1  had  in  view. 

I  have  derived  no  little  aid  from  that  excellent  work 
ably  commenced  by  the  late  Professor  Adelun^,*  and 
no  less  auly  continued  by  our  learned  associate  Frofei- 
sor  Vater,  and  another  Adelung,t  not  inferior  to  his 

f)redecessor.  I  mean  the  Mithridates,:^  which  !  do  not 
lesitateto  cnll  the  most  astonishing  philoloffical  collec- 
tion that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  contams  an  epM- 
me  of  all  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages  of  the  whole  earth.  It  exhibits  spe- 
cimens of  the  words  of  each  language,  by  means  of 
which  their  affinities  can  be  traced  as  tar  as  etymology 
may  help  to  discover  them,  with  a  delineation  of  their 
forms,  syntax,  constructions,  and  general  grammatical 
character,  exemplified  in  the  creates t  number  of  cases 
by  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  each  lane^uage  and  dialect, 
with  a  literal  Gennan  translation  interlined,  and  fol- 

*  Author  of  (he  great  German  Dictionary,  and  other  celcLialed  litera 
ry  works, 

t  The  Hon.  Frederick  Adelung,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Counsellor  of  State 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Academy,  and  ofthis  Society.  He  is, 
the  nephew  and  worthy  successor  of  the  great  Adelung. 

t  MUhridates,  odtr  Mtgemeine  Sprachenkunde,  i^c.  Mithridales,  oi 
the  general  Science  of  Languages,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  a  speci- 
men, in  nearly  five  hundred  languages  and  dialects.  Berlin,  1806—1817, 
4  vols,  bound  in  6  octavo.  The  last  volume  consists  of  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  former  ones,  by  Mr.  F-  Adelung,  and  by  Baron  William  Von 
Humboldt,  who  has  enricLed  it  with  an  eixceitent  dissertation  on  thft 
Bascfue  language. 
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lowed  by  a  commentary  in  which  every  sentence  is 
parsed  and  the  meaning  of  each  word  given,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  grammatical  sense  and  form  in  which 
it  is  employed.  Of  this  extensive  work  two  volumes* 
are  exclusively  dedicated  to  the  languages  of  the  In- 
dians of  North  and  South  America,  and  give  n  conden- 
sed view  of  all  the  information  which  heretofore  has 
existed  in  print  upon  this  subject. 

From  the  laboi/.rs  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society 
of  the  United  Rrothren  in  this  country,  1  have  derived 
considerable  assistance.  With  a  view  to  promote  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  civilization  of  the  aborigines  of 
the  country,  those  venerable  men  hadx  written  a  num- 
ber of  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  other  elementary 
works  on  the  Indian  languages,  which  being  intended 
merely  for  the  use  of  their  voung  miiJsters,  were  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  would  have  remain- 
ed for  ever  buried  in  obscurity,  had  not  the  exertions 
of  the  Historical  Committee  brought  them  to  light,  and 
rendered  them  more  generally  usefpJ.  By  their  means 
the  forms  and  construction  of  the  two  principal  mother 
tongues  of  this  country,  the  Delawar  ^  and  the  Iroquois, 
are  become  sufficiently  known.  1  rofessor  Vater  has 
not  given  a  very  particular  description  of  either,  for 
want  of  materials  to  work  upon  ;  for»neither  the  Eng- 
lish nor  the  French,  who  were  both  so  long  in  posses- 
siop  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Ameiicau continent 
had  taken  pains  to  furnish  them- 

I  have  the  honour  of  annexing  to  this  report  a  list 
of  the  varioui^rammars,  dictionaries,  vocabularies,  and 
and  other  MS.  works  on  Indian  languages,  which  have 
been  presented  or  communicated  to  the  Historical 
Committee  in  aid  of  their  researches.  It  will  be  easily 
perceived  how  much  advantage  has  been  derived  from 
them  in  the  course  of  inquiries  which  I  have  been  di- 

*  These  are  called  the  2d  and  3d  parts  of  the  third  volume,  and  con- 
tain together  no  less  than  874  pages.  The  whole  of  this  third  volume 
and  the  best  part  of  the  second  are  the  work  of  Professor  Vater. 
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rected  to  make.  I  have,  moreover,  obtained  much  ad- 
ditional information  from  the  correspondence  which  I 
have  carried  on  with  Missionaries  and  others  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  which  is  everyday  becoming  more  ex- 
tensive and  interesting.  I  have  found  everywhere  the 
greatv->i»t  readiness  to  promote  the  objects  that  we  have 
in  view;  in  the  south,  the  Honourable  Josiah  Meigs, 
the  Government's  Commissioner  for  Indian  Affairs,  has 
professed  his  willingness  to  aid  our  pursuits  by  all  the 
meanu  in  his  power ;  and  in  the  north,  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec,  with  a  liberality 
worthy  of  his  exalted  character  and  station,  has  opened 
and  facilitated  tiv^us  the  means  of  correspondence  with 
the  Missionaries  of  his  persuasion,  who  reside  among 
the  Indians  of  Canada.  From  these  rich  and  nume- 
rous sources  your  secretary  flatters  himself  that  much 
light  will  be  thrown  on  ^he  character  and  affinities  of 
the  aboriginal  language^;  of  this  part  of  the  American 
continent,  particularly  thi?  southern  idioms,  which  are 
yet  veiy  little  known. 

I  have  made  the  best  use  in  my  power  of  these  vari- 
ous sourcen  of  informatioc,  and  have  besides  neglected 
none  of  the  opportunities  that  have  falfen  in  my  way  of 
c^onveraing  with  the  Indians,  interpreters,  and  other 
persons  particularly  skilled  in  the  different  languages ; 
I  have  to  regret  that  too  few  such  opportunities  have 
offered ;  for  I  have  obtained  much  knowledge  from 
inose  living  instructors  which  books  do  not,  and  much 
which  they  cannot,  comm\)nicate. 

These  are  the  means  through  which «I  have  been 
hitherto  enabled  to  pursue  the  inquiry  which  the  com- 
mittee directed  me  to  mail  e  into  the  forms  and  charac- 
ter of  the  languages  of  the  Araericen  Indians.  I  have 
proceeded  in  this  laborious  investigation  with  an  anx- 
ious wish  to  discover  the  truth,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  keep  my  mind  as  much  qs  possible  free  from  the  bi- 
as of  preconceived  opinions.  As  far  as  my  researches 
have  gone,  I  have  yet  found  nothing  to  induce  me  to 
change  the  view  which  I  at  first  took  of  my  subject,  or 
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lo  come  to  conclusious  materially  diflerent  from  those 
which  1  drew  in  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hecke- 
welder.  It  becomes  my  duty,  therefore,  to  state  those 
conclusions,  and  lay  before  the  committee  the  facts  sub- 
sequently ascertained  by  which  they  may  appear  to  be 
contradicted  or  supported.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
perhaps,  whether  these  general  inferences  are  correct 
or  not,  provided  their  truth  or  falsity  is  thought  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  give  a  precise,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  interesting  direction  to  the  study  of  the  Indian 
languages ;  for  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is 
but  little  attraction  in  the  mere  search  after  insulated 
facts. 

Three  principal  results  have  forcibly  struck  my  mind. 
I  do  not  state  them  to  the  committee  as  positive  facts ; 
it  would  be  highly  presumptuous  in  me  so  to  do.  The 
knowledge  which  the  world  in  general  has  acquired  of 
the  American  languages  is  yet  very  limited ;  that  which 
I  individually  possess  is  extremely  so.  But  in  pursu- 
i:  ^  a  course  of  studies  the  committee  hi^ve  very  pro- 
perly judged  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  fixed 
object  i»  view  ;  and  therefore  have  specially  directed  ^ 
me  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  general  and  relative 
character  of  the  aboriginal  idioms  of  this  country.  I 
proceed  then,  from  the  hypotheses  which,  on  the  most 
attentive  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  have  ap- 
peared to  me  the  most  probable ;  If  I  have  been  mista- 
ken, further  inquiries  will  shew  it,  and  will  perhaps, 
lead  to  more  important  discoveries;  in  the  contrary 
supposition,  the  attention  of  philosophers  will  have 
been  drawn  to  facts  not  unworthy  of  it.  With  the 
greatest  diffidence^  therefore,  I  beg  the  committee  will 
permit  me  to  state  and  illustrate  the  three  propositions 
which  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  further  inyestigation  of 
the  learned.    They  are  the  following: 

1.  That  the  American  lan&*aages  m  general  are  rich 
in  Words  and  in  grammatical  forms,  and  that  in  their 
complicated  construction,  the  greatest  order,  method, 
and  regularity  prevailed. 
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2.  That  these  complicated  forms,  which  I  call  poly- 
synthetie,  appear  to  exist  in  all  those  languages,  from 
Greenland  to  Cape  Horn.  ■* 

8.  That  these  forms  appear  to  differ  essentially  from 
fhose  of  the  ancient  ana  modern  languages  of  the  old 
hemisphere. 

In  the  course  of  the  observations  which  I  shall  make 
upon  each  of  these  three  propositions  or  rather  ques- 
tions most  respectfully  submitted,  I  shall  make  it  my 
particular  duty  to  report  to  the  committee  the  various 
facts  which  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  since  I  had 
the  honour  of  corresponding  by  their  order  with  Mr. 
Heckewelder,  and  point  out  to  them  the  sources  from 
which  those  facts  have  been  drawn.  In  support  of  the 
geueral  views  which  1  have  if'  <:  >  of  the  forms  and 
construction  of  the  American  languages,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  in  most  cases  with  referring  to  the  princi- 
pal authorities  from  which  those  views  have  been  dedu- 
ced. As  the  subject  is  already  fHmiliar  to  the  commit- 
tee, and  it  is  a  report  and  not  a  dissertation  that  I  con- 
ceive to  be  expected  from  me,  I  shall  avoid  fatiguing 
their  patience  with  numerous  verbal  examples,  in  proof 
of  the  facts  that  I  shall  adduce  as  the  result  of  my 
studies.  If  my  conclusions  should  be  erroneous,  all  I 
can  do  is  to  furnish  the  means  of  correcting  them.  1 
proceed,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  my  subject. 

FIRST  QUESTION. 

General  Character  of  the  Iicdia^  Languages. 
To  fix  the  general  character  of  the  aboriginal  langua- 
ges of  this  extensive  continent,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  minute  details,  nor  to  confuse  our  imagination 
by  two  extensive  a  display  of  its  numerous  idioms;  it 
is  sufficient,  1  think,  for  our  purpose,  to  select  a  few 
of  those  that  are  best  known,  and  the  principles  of 
which  have  beeo  most  satisfactorily  explained  in  ap- 
proved grammatical  works.  In  making  this  selection, 
however,  we  are  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  particn- 
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lar  part  of  the  country ;  but  to  take  the  widest  possible 
range,  so  as  to  adduce  examples  from  quarters  tbe 
most  remote  from  each  other.  In  this  manner,  I  con- 
ceive,  we  can  take  a  commanding  position,  assume  our 
general  rule,  and  call  for  exceptions. 
.  .Pursuing  this  plan,  I  have  selected  in  the  north  the 
three  principal  mother  tongues,  the  Karalit  or  language 
of  Greenland,  and  tho  Esquimaux,  the  Delaware,  and 
the  Iroquois.  That  the  two  former  are  construeted  on 
the  true  polysyntbetic  plan,  the  works  of  Ogede  and 
Oraniz,  and  Mr.  Heckewelder's  correspondence,  suffi- 
ciently prove ;  and  as  to  the  Iroquois,  the  committee 
have  before  them  the  grammatical  works  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries, Pyrieeus  and  Zeisberger,  by  which  they  may 
eanily  be  convinced  that  in  this  language  also  the  poly- 
synthetic  forms  prevail. 

In  middle  America,  I  shall  instance  the  Poconchi,  a 
language  spoken  in  the  province  of  Guatemala,  of 
which  Thomas  Gage  in  his  voyage  to  New  Spain  has 
given  a  short  description,  by  which,  however,  its  poly- 
synthetic  character  sufficiently  appears  ;  and  also  the 
Mexican  proper,  and  the  Tarascan  dialect,  with  their 
reflected,  transitive,  compulsive,  applicative,  medita- 
tive, communicative,  reverential,  and  frequentative 
verbs,  and  other  complex  forms,  which  are  well  ex- 
plained and  exemplified  by  Tapia  Zenteno,  F.  Anto- 
nio de  Rincon,  and  F.  Diego  Basalenque,  in  their  gram- 
mars of  those  languages,  which  are  in  our  Society's 
library.  Those  that  we  have  of  the  other  dialects  of 
Mexico  are  extremely  deficient ;  their  authors  having 
too  much  endeavoured  to  make  their  grammatical  con- 
struction square  with  the  rules  of  the  Latin  and  Span- 
ish grammar.  Yet  enough  may  be  drawn  from  them, 
and  from  other  sources,  to  satisfy  us  that  they  also  par- 
take of  the  general  character  of  American  languages. 
Zenteno's  grammar  of  the  Huastecan  informs  us  that  it 
has  the  compulsive  or  causative  and  the  transitive  verbs, 
and  the  pronominal  affixes,*  which  we  find  also  to  exist 
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in  the  M^'xtecan  ;*  even  iu  the  Qthomi,  of  which  a  very 
ineufficieiit  view  is  giver  in  the  grammar  of  Nevey 
Molina,  the  Mithridates  I  /  i  enabled  us  to  discover  an- 
alogous forms.!  It  appears  that  several  of  those  who 
have  written  grammurs  of  American  languages  have 
said  little  of  their  complex  structure,  from  the  difficul- 
ty of  explaining  it.  Molina,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
third  part  of  his  Othomi  grammar,  observes  that  that 
language  is  believed  by  many  to  be  so  difficult  as  not 
to  be  at  all  reducible  to  rules.:]:  Therefore,  in  order 
to  cut  this  Gordian  knot,  he  has  given  only  those  forms 
which  are  the  most  analogous  to  the  principles  of  his 
own  language.  This  ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind 
by  those  who  pursue  the  study  of  the  American  idioms. 
South  America  remains.  I  think  it  sufficient  to  no- 
tice at  its  two  extremities  the  Carribbee  and  Araucani- 
an  languages.  Of  the  former  there  is  a  very  good 
grammar  and  a  dictionary  by  Father  Breton  ;  and  the 
grammatical  character  of  the  latter  has  been  well  dis- 
played by  the  Abbe  Molina  in. his  excellent  History  of 
(T'hili.  I  believe  I  i^eed  not  do  more  than  refer  to  those 
works  to  prove  that  these  two  languages  are  polysyn- 
thetic  in  the  highest  degree,  and  that  the  greatest  ana- 
logy exists  between  their  forms  and  those  of  the  idioms 
of  the  northern  parts  of  this  continent.  I  beg  leave  to 
adduce  one  single  example  to  illustrate  the  extraordina- 
ry similarity  which  subsists  between  the  languages  of  the 
north  and  south.  The  Abb^  Molina,  amidst  a  number 
of  c  npound  verbs  in  the  Araucanian  language,  instan- 
ces the  verb  *^  iduancloclavin,^*  I  do  not  wish  to  eat 
with  him."  I  once  asked  Mr.  HeckeweHer  whether 
there  was  any  similar  verb  in  the  Delaware,  and  he  im- 
mediately Cfave  me  iCsehingiwipoma^  ^'I  do  not  like 

"  DsatundoD,  ovur  father.   Sananioi,  thy  name.    Tasioiaiodo,  ^re  us. 
See  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the  Miiteoan  language,  In  the  Mithridates,  Vol 
in.  part  iii.  page  41. 

t  Mahteihe,  our  father.    PaDnocahe,/or«i)e  ui.    Neibacakenen,  <m 
m.    Ibid.  p.  118. 

t  Page  vr. 
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to  eat  with  him."  A  stronger  feature  of  resemblance 
in  point  of  grammatical  construction  between  the  idi- 
oms of  nations  placed  at  such  an  immense  distance 
from  each  other,  cannot,  I  think,  be  exhibited,  and 
with  !fais  and  the  references  I  have  above  made,  I  be- 
lieve 1  may,  for  the  present,  rest  ratisfied. 

If  I  have  shewn  it  to  be,  at  least,  sufficiently  proba- 
ble, that  polysynthetic  forms  are  the  general  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  Indian  languages,  I  need  only 
fefer  to  Mr.  Heckewelder's  correspondence,  to  prove 
that  those  forms,  as  exemplified  bv  him  in  the  Dela- 
ware, are  such  as  1  have  described  them ;  that  they  are 
rich,  copious,  expressive,  and  particularly  that  the 
greatest  order,  method  and  analogy  reign  through  them. 
To  endeavour  to  give  better  proof  of  this  fact,  than 
those^  which  that  learned  gentleman  has  given,  would 
be  a  waste  of  labour  and  time.  Indeed,  from  the  view 
which  he  offers  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  idiom,  it  would 
rather  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  philosophers  in 
their  closets,  than  by  savages  in  the  wilderness.  If  it 
should  be  asked  how  this  can  have  happened,  I  can 
only  answer,  that  1  have  been  ordered  to  collect  and 
ascertain  facts,  not  to  build  theories.  There  remains  a 
great  deal  yet  to  be  ascertained,  before  we  can  venture 
to  search  into  remote  causes. 

As  the  I>elaware  appears  in  the  delineations  which 
Mr.  Heckewekler  has  given  of  it,  so  the  other  langua- 
ges, formed  on  the  same  model,  have  appeared  to  me ; 
and  indeed  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  with  similar 
means,  different  effects  will  be  produced.  Wherever 
the  polysynthetic  form  of  language  prevails,  it  is  nat- 
ural to  presume  that  it  is  accompanied  with  all  its  in- 
herent qualities,  which  are  those  which  I  huve  above 
described.  The  manner  in  which  words  are  compound- 
ed in  that  particular  mode  of  speech,  the  great  num- 
ber and  variety  of  ideas  which  it  has  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing in  one  single  word,  (particularly  by  means  of 
the  verbs,)  all  these  stamp  its  character  for  abundance, 
strength,  and  comprehensiveness  of  expression,  in  such 
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a  manner,  that  il^c^e  accidents  must  te  considered  at* 
included  in  the  general  descriptive  term  poh/synthetic. 
Nor  can  this  class  of  lang-uages  be  divested  even  in 
imagination,  of  the  admirable  order,  method  and  regu< 
larity,  which  pervade  them ;  for  it  is  evident  that  with- 
out these,  such  complicated  forms  of  language  couid 
not  subsist,  and  the  confusion  which  would  follov/ 
would  render  them  unfit  even  for  the  coraniunication  oi' 
the  most  simple  ideas.  A  simple  language  may  be, 
perhaps,  unmethodical ;  but  one  which  is  highly  com- 
plicated, and  in  which  the  parts  of  speech  are  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  interwoven  with  each  other,  1 3ium- 
biy  conceive,  never  can. 

Still,  I  am  aware  that  this  statement  of  facts  will 
have  many  prejudices  to  encounter.  It  has  been  said, 
and  will  be  said  again,  that  "  Savages  havmg  but  few 
"ideas,  can  want  but  few  words,  and  therefore  that 
*'' their  languages  must  necessarily  be  poor.'*  Wheth- 
er savages  have  or  have  not  many  ideas,  it  is  not  my 
province  to  determine :  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  it  is 
true  that  their  ideas  are  few,  it  is  not  less  certain  thai 
they  have  many  words  to  express  them.  1  might  even 
say  that  they  have  an  innumerable  quantity  of  wordsj 
for,  as  Colden  very  unjustly  observes,  "  they  have  the 
"  power  and  the  means  of  compoun^Kn":  them  without 
«  end."* 

Permit  me,  Sir,  to  add  to  the  numerous  proofs  which 
Mr.  Hcckewelder  has  given  of  the  copiousness  of  the 
Indian  languages,  a  strong  example,  taken,  not  from 
the  Delaware,  but  from  the  Iroquois,  idiom.  Of  this  we 
knew  very  little  until  the  grammatical  works  of  Pyrlce- 
us  and  Zeisberger,  and  the  dictionary  of  the  latter, 
which  were  thought  irretrievably  lost,  were  fortunately 
recovered.  By  the  liberality  of  the  venerable  Society 
of  the  United  Brethren  at  Bethlehem,  this  dictionary  is 
now  deposited  in  our  Society's  Library.  It  is  German 
and  Indian,  beginning  with  the  German :  the  counter- 

*  See  Ueckewelder's  Correspomlence,  page  390 
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part,  it  seems,  never  was  undertaken;  at  least,  no  traces 
of  it  are  to  be  found.  But  the  part  that  we  (lave^^ils 
alone  sev«n  quarto  manuscript  volumes,  containing  to- 
gether not  less  than  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  pages.  It  is  true,  that  one-half  of  eacK 
page  is  left  blank  for  a  margin;  butallowiujip  one-fourth 
as  the  usual  space  for  that  purpose,  it  stin  leaves  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages  of 
writing,  consisting  of  German  words  and  phrases,  with 
their  translation  into  Indian.  It  niust  be  acknowledged 
that  there  are  not  many  dictionaries  of  this  size ;  and  if 
this  is  filled  (as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt)  with  ffenu- 
ine  Iroquois,  it  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  the  poverty  oTthat 
language. 

I  wisu  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  entering  into  tedi- 
ous details ;  but  perhaps  it  will  not  be  amiss,  by  way  of 
example,  to  make  one  or  two  short  extracts  out  of  this 
book,  to  shew  that  the  ideas  and  words  of  Indians  are 
not,  as  many  suppose,  confined  to  the  expression  of 
tnings  relating  to  their  usual  occupations  and  physical 
existence. 

In  the  first  volume,  under  the  letter  B,  and  the  Ger- 
man word  Bankeroitf  we  find : 
Er  hat  banker ott  gemachat  ^      In  Iroquois, 
He  is  a  bankrupt,  or  has  >      OJme  hawaheje, 
become  bankrupt.  3      Ohne  jachstennahote 

hoje* 
«.  And  in  the  third  volume,  under  the  letter  I,  and  the 
German  word  Inwendig,  inward,  inwardly. 
Inwardly,  Macu,  aajatacu* 

Inward  heat,  Otariche  gajataou. 

Inward  rest,  )  Jonigochrio, 

\  quiet  conscience,  5  Scaeno  agonochtonnie  ga- 

jatacu. 
What  is  inwardly  concealed  J^onahotenacu  ne  sechta-. 

The  committee  have  now  th§  means  of  judging 
whether  "  the  Indians  have  few  ideas,  and  few  words 
vo  express  them."  For  my  part,  I  confess  that  I  am 
bst  in  astonishment  at  the  copiousness  and  admirable 
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locutions  wliicli  is  not  confined  to  joining  two  uords 
together,  as  in  the  Greek,  or  varying  the  inflection  or 
termination  of  a  radical  word  as  in  most  European  lan- 
guages, but  by  interweaving  together  the  most  signifi' 
cant  sounds  or  syllables  of  each  simple  word,  so  as  to 
for^ma  compound  that  will  awaken  in  the  mind  at  once 
all  the  ideas  singly  expressed  by  the  words  from  which 
they  are  taken.  2.  By  an  analogous  combination  of  the- 
various  ports  of  speech,  particularly  by  means  of  the 
verb,  so  that  its  various  forms  and  inflections  will  ex- 
press not  only  th'>  principal  action,  but  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  the  moral  ideas  and  physical  objects 
connected  with  it,  and  will  combine  itself  to  the  great- 
est extentwith  those  conceptions  whicharethesubjectof 
other  parts  of  speech,  and  in  other  languages  require 
to  be  expressed  by  separate  and  distinct  wor<l.s.  Such 
I  take  to  be  the  general  character  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages. 

Their  most  remarkable  external  appearance  is  that 
of  long  polysyllabic  words,  which,  being  compounded 
in  the  manner  \  have  stated,  express  much  at  once. 
Another  striking  trait  which  may  be  generally  observ- 
ed in  their  construction,  is  the  frequent  combination  of 
the  possessive  pronoun  and  of  difl^erent  prepositions 
with  the  substantive,  and  above  all  the  transitive  form 
of  the  verb,  which  combines  in  the  same  word  the 
ideas  of  the  governing  pronoun  nnd  of  that  which  is 
governed.  Wherever  in  Indian  languages  I  have 
/bund  these  distinctive  signs,  and  have  had  the  means 
of  investig'ating  farther,  I  have  generally  discovered 
the  whole  polysynthetic  system  in  the  construction  of 
the  particular  idiom.  But  m  many  instances  I  have  not 
had  those  means  of  investigation  at  command.  Among 
those  who  have  pretended  to  give  information  on  these 
subject6,there  have  been  few  Abb^Molinas, few  Egedes, 
few  Zeisbergers,  few  Heckewelders.  Nor  can  we  ex- 
pect that  the  Adelungs,  the  Voters,  and  the  Humboldts« 
will  visit  this  country  to  study  the  languages  of  our 
Indians ;  though  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  were 
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not  tlic  distance  so  great,  they  ^^ould  not  want  the 
spirit  to  do  it.*  H'e  mnst,  tliereloie,  take  our  means 
and  sources  of  inforniatiun  as  wa  (ind  thcin,  and  make 
the  best  use  of  theui  in  our  power. 

The  idea  that  the  languag^es  of  the  Indians  are  all 
constructed  merely  on  thesi<nie  model,  occurred  to  pie 
early  in  the  course  of  the  studies  which  1  was  directed 
by  the  committee  to  pursue.  It  will  he  found  distinct- 
ly expressed  in  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Mecke- 
weider.  Since  that  time  my  inquiries  have  been  prin- 
cipally directed  to  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion.  I  beg  the  committee  will  be  pleased  to  follow 
me  in  the  account  which  I  am  p^oitio-  to  give  of  the 
further  researches  that  I  have  made. 

1.  1  had  heard  much  of  the  excellent  work  which  I 
have  before  mentioned,  the  Mithndates^  but  had  not 
been  able  to  procure  a  c  »py  of  it.  At  last,  the  late  la- 
mented Professor  Ebeliug,  of  Hamburgh,  had  the 
goodness  to  send  me  the  two  volumes  which  rehite  to 
American  languages,  and  1  have  since  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  procure  a  complete  copy  of  the  work.  There  for 
the  first  time  1  had  abundant  materials  to  work  upon. 
Thanks  to  the  Germans  and  Russians,  our  masters,  to 
whose  able  and  indefatigable  exertions  the  general  sci- 
ence of  languages  is  peculiarly  indebted  for  the  great 
progress  that  it  has  lately  made  ! 

n  this  invaluable  book  I  have  found  a  delineation  of 
the  grammatical  character  of  thirty-four  American  lan- 
guages, and  the  Lord's  prayer  in  fifty-nine  different 
idioms  or  dialects  of  the  savages  of  this  country,  with 
explanations  more  or  less  fuii,  according  to  the  means 
which  the  author  had  of  giving  them.  Among  all 
the  examples  which  Professor  Vater  has  given  of  those 
different  languages,  I  have  not  fouv-A  one  that  did  not 
appear  to  me  to  partake  more  or  less  of  the  f^olysyn- 

*  Baron  William  Von  Hamboldt,  surrounded  with  the  honour^,  and 
dignities  of  his  country,  made  a.iourney  into  the  mountains  of  Biscay, 
and  resided  there  some  months,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  studying  the 
Pasque  language. 
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tlietic  forinS)  and  I  ob(ierve<l  those  forms  to  be  more 
and  more  apparent  in  proportion  hh  tlu  construction  of 
tlielangUH^e  wns  better  known  and  mure  fully  explniu- 
cd.  As  this  book  is  before  the  world,  I  need  only  re- 
fer to  it  for  the  proof  of  what  I  have  advanced. 

2.  Anion^  tUc:  languages  of  the  ^rainnintictil  forms 
of  which  l^roft^ssor  Vater  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  give 
n  sufficient  delineation,  is  the  Iroquois,  or  lan^^ua^eof 
the  five  confederated  nations.  The  ^'raniniars  and  dic- 
tionaries which  the  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  has 
kindly  communicated,  have  proved  it  to  be  also  poly- 
synthetic, 

3.  The  description  which  Professor  Vater  gives  of 
the  languat^e  of  the  Aruwaks,  a  nation  of  Indians  who 
inhabit  (xuayana,  near  Surinam,*  shews  it  sufficiently 
to  be  of  the  same  character ;  this  has  morever  been 
confirmed  by  an  excellent  grammar  and  dictionary  ot 
that  language,  composed  by  the  Reverend  Theodore 
Schultz,  of  Schoeneck,  near  Nazal <th,  in  this  state, 
who  long-  resided  among  them.  These  works  are  now 
deposited  in  our  Society's  library  by  the  kindness  of 
the  author. 

4.  The  language  of  the  Chippeways,  which  Profes- 
sor Vater  once  thought  to  be  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  grammatical  forms,t  has  been  proved  by  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Dencke,:|:  lo  be  constructed  on  the  same  mo- 
del with  the  Delaware,  of  which  it  is  a  dialect,  and 
which  is  itself  one  of  the  richest  languages  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

5.  Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  character  of 
the  Southern  or  Floridian  languages,  (as  yet  so  little 
known  to  us,)  I  took  the  liberty  of  addressing  some 
questions  on  the  subject  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Daniel  S. 
Butrick,  a  minister  of  the  Moravian  persuasion,  who  re- 
sides among  the  Cfaerokees.§     I  had  soon  the  pleasure 

*  Milliridates,  vol.  III.  part  ii  p.  667. 

t  Untersuchungen  ubep  Amerikas  pevolkerunsr,  p.  192. 

X  Correspondence  with  iMr.  Heckewelder,  p.  427. 

§  Not  Chterakes,  as  Adair,  Barton,  and  others,  have  fancifully  called 
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to  receive  an  answer  from  him,  in  which  he  givei  such 
a  description  of  the  Cherokee  lan^uaue  os  leaves  no 
doubt  ot  its  bein^f  polysynthetic  in  the  hij^hest  df^^ree. 
Among  other  things  he  informs  me  that  the  pronouns 
and  the  verbs  have  three  plurni  numbers;  the  general 

fdur.il,  wCf  Npeaking  without  restrirtion ;  the  pnrtiru- 
ar  plural,  we^  speaking  of  n  particular  company  or  de- 
scription of  men,  and  the  du'il.  He  given  instances  of 
these  three  plurals,  as  well  an  of  several  other  polysyn- 
thetic  forms.  The  verbs  are  as  rich  as  those  of  the 
Chippeway  and  Delaware.  I  hope  the  coniuiittee  will 
derive  tnuch  iuterestinu'  information  from  the  continua- 
tion of  this  correspondence. 

In  one  of  my  letters  to  Mr.  Heckewelder,  I  was  led 
to  suppose  that  the  Abbe  Molina  had  iniNtaken  the  par- 
ticular plural  in  the  Araucanian  language  for  (he  dual.* 
I  am  now  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  (he  Araucanian 
has  the  three  plurals,  and  that  the  Abb^  only  spoke  of 
two,  not  wishing  to  swell  too  much  a  work  which  was 
not  exclusively  devoted  to  language.  It  is  a  fact  well 
worth  ascertaini  tg. 

6.  1  have  obtained  similar  information  respecting  the 
Chickasaw,  (nnoth*  r  southern  language,)  from  two  in- 
terpreters of  that  nation,  with  whom  1  had  lately  an 
opportunity  of  conversing.f  They  furnished  me  with 
numerous  examples,  by  which  I  was  convinced  that 
that  language,  as  wt  II  as  that  of  the  Choctawn,  iiit  high- 
ly polysynthetic.  It  possesses  also  three  plurals,  and 
1  believe  the  Choctaw  has  them  likewise.:}: 


4      . 
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them.  They  call  themselves  Chelokees,  (their  language  wanting  the  R,^ 
with  the  seuuiid  syllable  long  and  accented.  I  have  been  so  informed 
by  Indians  of  that  nation  with  whom  I  have  conversed. 
*  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Hf  ckewelder,  p.  436. 
t  Ibbaryou  Klittubbey,  otherwise  called  Manin  Colbert,  and  Killpa« 
trick  Carter.  They  both  are  intelligent  men,  well  skilled  in  the  ChicKE' 
saw  and  Choctaw  languages. 

X  The  Tarascan  language,  (a  Mexican  dialect,)  possesses  analogous 
plural  forms  in  the  construction  of  its  verbs;  as  for  eiamp'e: 
Inspeni,  to  gi"''  in  general. 
Insunni,  to  give  to  many. 
Inscuoi,  ta  give  to  one  person.       Basalenque's  Grammari  p.  44. 
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7.  I  was  very  anxious  to  set  correct  information  con> 
cerning  the  Wyandot  or  Tluron  language,  of  which 
Lord  Monboddo  and  others  had  given  such  a  strange 
character,  and  which  was  only  known  to  me  from  Fa- 
ther ISagard*s  imperfect  dictionary,  when  1  fortunate- 
ly benune  ucquninted  with  MeKNrN.  I^nac  Walker  and 
Robert  Armstrong,  both  interpreters  of  that  nation,  to 
whom  the  languHgehas  been  tamiliar  from  their  infan- 
cy.    I  shewed  them  the  dictionary  of  Father  ISagard,  in 
which,  amidNt  ha  numerous  errors  and  mistaken,  which 
they  easily  discovered  and  pointed  out,  they  gladly  re- 
cognised the  language  of  their  nation.     It  did  not  ap- 
pear to  them  to  have  u.idergone  any  material  change  in 
the  period  of  two  hundred  years  since  thai  book  was 
written,  which  sufficiently  contradicts  the  good  father's 
assertion  in  his  preface,  that  that  language  is  so  con- 
stantly changing,  that  after  a  lapse  of  time  it  appears 
almost  entirely  new.     They  were  greatly  astonished, 
when  I  shewed  them  that  part  of  the  preface  in  which 
the  author  says:  that  the  Huron  is  une  langue preague 
sans  regies,  et  tellement  imparj'aity  qu'un  plus  habile 
que  lui  (Sagard)  se  trouveroit  hien  empeehe^  non  pas 
ae  le  critiqneri  mas de  mieux  J'aire ;*  notwithstanding 
that,  1  cannot  express  the  pleasure  which  they  receive 
from  that  little  book.     By  the  help  of  it,  after  I  had 
become  a  little  familiar  with  their  pronunciation,  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  them  some  questions  in  the  Huron,  seve- 
ral of  which  1  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  they  under- 
stood and  answered.     The  language  appeared  to  me 
to  be  sweet  and  harmonious;  the  accent  is  in  general 
placed  on  the  last  syllable  and  sometimes  on  the  penul- 
tima;    they    often  articulate    double    consonants  like 
the  Italians;  they  have  the  ua^a]  vowels  of  the  French, 
but  pronounce  them  in  a  more  delicate  manner,  not  un- 

*  "  A  language  almost  without  rules,  and  so  very  imperfect,  that  t 
person  of  greater  abilities  than  himself,  would  be  much  at  a  loss,  not  to 
criticise  his  work,  but  to  do  better."  This  is  always  the  language  of  those 
whose  niiuds  cannot  comprehend  or  explain  the  polysyntbetic  torois. 
See  above,  p.  13« 
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like  that  of  the  Creoles  of  the  French  West  Indies ; 
upon  the  whole  I  think  1  may  say  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  music  in  the  Idiom.  One  of  the  interpreters, 
at  my  request,  recited  slowly  and  with  emphasis  part 
of  a  speech,  by  which  I  acquired  a  pretty  clear  idea  of 
the  modulation  of  the  laogu-^ge. 

On  the  subject  of  its  grammatical  forms,  I  obtained 
froen  those  gentlemen  all  the  satisfaction  that  I  could 
require.  They  gave  me  several  examples  of  simple 
and  compound  verbs,  with  their  various  forms,  by 
which  1  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  Huron  is  construc- 
ted on  the  same  plan  with  the  other  North- American 
languages,  and  is  equally  rich  and  copious,  i  ob- 
served with  pleasure  that  it  possesses  r^lso  the  three 
plurals. 

Thus  ail  the  inquiries  and  researches  that  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  since  this  branch  of  science  was 
specially  referred  to  me  for  investigation  by  the  His- 
torical Committee,  have  led  to  the  same  result.  It  has 
not  yet  been  in  my  power  to  find  one  single  well-as- 
certained exception  to  the  general  principal  of  con- 
struction, which  seems  to  pervade  the  American  Indian 
languages.  I  have  found  them  all,  whenever  I  have 
had  sufficient  data  to  ascertain  their  ch.'uacter,  of  the 
clas.3  which  1  have  denominated  polys fjntketic,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  designation,  and  without  meaning  to 
affix  any  other  importance  to  the  name.  For  1  am  well 
convinced  that  the  science  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  com- 
plete and  correct  classification  of  all  existing  idioms 
and  dialects;  when  that  is  the  case  we  must  expect 
that  the  Linens  of  langua&^es  \>-iil  appear,  and  give  to 
each  class  its  proper  and  hxed  denouiinaton. 

The  committee  will  not  suppose  that  my  labours  are 
at  an  end.  I  consider  them  only  begun.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  time  which  1  have  devoted  to  this  subject 
has  hitherto  been  spent  in  preparatory  studies,  wfiich 
will  enable  me,  in  future,  to  pursue  this  investigation 
with  greater  eflect.  By  means  of  the  extensive  corres- 
pondence which  1  have  secured,  iu  blurope,  as  well  as 
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ID  America,  I  hope  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  discover 
interesting  factN,  which  will  lead  to  a  better  knowledge 
than  we  yet  possess  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
languages  of  America. 

Among  the  materials  which  the  committee  has  col- 
lected, are  a  considerable  number  of  vocabularies  of 
various  languages  of  the  north  and  south  of  this  part  of 
our  continent.     Of  those  it  may  be  supposed  that  little 
use  can   be  made  towards  the  principal  object  of  this 
inquiry.     But  1  conceive  it  to  be  otherwise.  VV  hen  the 
student  has  become  tolerably  conversant  with  Indian 
languages*   and  is  familiarized  as  it  were,  with  their 
physiognomy,  he  acquires  a  greater  degree  of  percep- 
tion, which  enables  him  to  judge  with  more  or  less  cer- 
tainty, sometimeH  by  a  single  insulated  word,  of  their 
general  construction  and  grammatical  forms.     Their 
verbal  affinities  aid  him  considerably  in  this  respect; 
for  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  and  has  hitherto  always  been 
found  to  be  the  case,  that  languages  which  their  ety- 
mology shews  to  be  derived  from  the  same  stock,  par- 
take of  the   forms  and   construction  of  the   mother 
tongue  and  of  each  other.  If  this  hypothesis  is  correct, 
the  language  of  the  Washash  Indians,  commonly  call- 
ed OsatfeSt  of  which  the  committee  possess  a  vocabula- 
ry by  f)r.  Murray  of  Loui!>iville,  from  its  affinity  with 
the  Naudowessie  and  Fluron,  may  be  considered  as  a 
dialect  derived  from  the  Iroquois  stock,  and  presumed 
to  be,  like  it,  poly  synthetic  in  its  form^.     By  means  of 
this  vocabulary  we  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
wide-spread  extent  of  the  family  of  Indian  nations  of 
Iroquois  origin,  which  not  long  ago  were  thought  to 
exist  only  in  the    'icinity  of  the  great  lakes,  while  we 
are  enabled  to  trac  i  them  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri.   Thus  one  branch  of  knowledge  comes  in  aid  of 
another,  and  a  course  of  studies  pursued  with  n  sole 
view  to  languages,  by  pointing  out  the  various  families 
and  connexions  of  Indian  naticns,  may,  perhaps,  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  their  origin. 
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AMERICAN  LANGUAGES  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO 
THOSE  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 
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When  we  cast  our  eyes  for  the  first  time  on  the  origi- 
nal structure  of  the  languages  of  the  American  Indians, 
and  consider  the  numerous  novel  forms  with  which  they 
abound,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  impression  which 
forces  itself  upon  us,  that  we  are  among*  the  aborigin- 
al inhabitants  of  a  New  World,     We  find  a  new  manner 
of  compounding  words  from  various  roots,  so  as  to  strike 
the  mind  at  once  with  a  ^/hoje  mass  of  ideas ;  a  nrw  man* 
ner  of  expressing  the  cHiea  of  substantives,  by  inflect- 
ing the  verbs  which  govern  them ;  a  new  number,  (the 
particular  plural,)  applied  to  the  declension  of  nouns 
and  conjugation  of  verbs ;  a  new  concordance  in  tonse 
of  the  conjunction    with   the  verb;  we  see  not  ouly 
pronouns,  as  in  the  Hebrew  and  some  other  languages, 
but  adjectives,  conjunctions,  adverbs,  combined  with 
the  principal  part  of  speech,  and  producing  an  immense 
variety  of  verbal  tbruis.     When  We  consider  these,  and 
many  other  singularities  which  so  eminently  character- 
ize the  American  idioms,  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  the 
question :  Are  languages,  formed  on  this  model,  to  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth? 

I  cannot  but  consider  this  question  as  very  interest- 
ing, as  it  may  lead  to  important  discoveries  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  That  there  are  languages  in  which  some 
of  the  forms  which  characterize  those  of  the  Indians  arc 
to  be  found,  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  be  controvert- 
ed. We  know  that  the  Hebrew,  particularly,  has  the 
pronominal  affixes,  the  transitive  and  reflected  verbs, 
and  that  the  gender  is  even  expressed  in  it  sometimes 
by  a  modification  of  that  part  of  speech ;  we  know  also 
that  the  transitive  forms  of  verbs  are  found  in  other  lan- 
guages than  the  Hebrew  and  its  kindred  idioms;  but 
the  question  is  nut  reduced  to  this;  we  are  to  inquire 
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whether,  amidst  the  numerous  languages  of  the  old 
world,  there  are  any  (hat  can  be  said  to  bear  a  sufficient 
analogy  in  point  of  construction  and  forms  to  those  of 
our  Indians,  to  entitle  them  to  be  placed  in  the  samo 
class  with  them. 

This  question  is  hot  entirely  rteW.  Professor  Vater, 
whose  extensive  knowledge  of  languages  peculiarly 
fitted  him  tor  its  investiurfition,  h«s  taken  the  pains  to 
compare  almost  every  iRiigua^e  with  those  of  the  Amer* 
icaii  Indians,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  they 
were  equalled  in  the  numerous  roinbinations  of  their 
verbs,  1  shall  not  attempt  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
which  lie  has  soabry  and  so  laboriously  examined;  but 
takintf  up  the  Nubjert  where  he  left  it,  and  extending 
the  inquiry  to  the  whole  grammatical  system,  1  hope! 
shfJI  not  beth(»U|>>lit  presumptuous  if  I  take  the  liberty 
of  atiding  a  few  observations  of  my  own* 

This  eminent  philologist  tells  us,  that  among  all  the 
languu^es  which  he  look  the  pains  to  compare  with 
those  of  the  American  Indians,-  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  any  of  them  possessed  combinations  of  the 
verbs  similar  to  theirs,  he  could  find  but  three  which 
in  this  respect  co  Id  be  assimilated  to  them;  which 
were,  in  Europe,  the  Basqve  ;*  in  Asia,  the  Tschukts* 
chi  ;f  and  in  Africa,  the  idiom  o\'  Conyo.X 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  on  each  of 
those  languages. 

I.  The  Rasqur.  I  once  was  inclined  to  believe  with 
Professor  Vater,  partly  on  his  authority, and  partly  from 
the  feeble  light  which  1  thought  I  drew  from  the  com** 
parison  of  a  book  translated  into  this  language  with  its 
original,^  that  the  forinsof  its  verbs  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  American  Indians.  I  had  not  yet  seen  at  that  time 
the  Mithridates,  in  which  the  peculiar  construction  of 
that  idiom  is  fully  explained  by  the  Professor  himself 

*  Untersucbungen  Uber  Amerikas  Bevolkerung,  p.  210. 

t  Mithridates,  Vol.  I.  p  663.        %  Untersuchungeo,  ^.  p  21]. 

I  Corresp.  with  Mr.  Ueckew  elder;  p.  432. 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume,  and  by  a  learu 
ed  dissertation  of  Baron  William  Von  Humboldt  in  the 
fourth.  Then  I  began  to  be  acquainted  for  the  first 
time  with  a  language  which  I  beiieve  has  not  its  fellow 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Ft  is  preserved  iiii  a  corner 
of  Europe,  by  a  few  thousand  mountaineers,  the  sole  re- 
maining fnigtucnt  of,  perhaps,  a  hundred  dialects,  con- 
structed on  the  same  plan,  which  probably  existed  and 
were  universally  spoken  at  a  remote  period  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Like  the  bones  of  the  Mammoth, 
and  the  shells  of  unknown  fislie»y  the  races  of  which 
bave  perished,  it  remains  a  frightful  UKHiunient  of  the 
immense  destruction  protluoed  by  a  sucoessionof  ages. 
There  it  stands  single  and  alone  of  its  kitid,  surround- 
ed by  idioms  whose  modern  construction  bears  no  kind 
of  analogy  to  it.  It  is  a  strange  and  a  singular  Ian-* 
guage;  like  those  of  the  Indians,  highly  artificial  in  its 
lorins,  and  so  compounded  as  to  express  many  ideas  at 
the  same  time;  but  when  those  forms  are  compared  wiih 
those  of  the  American  lan^-uages,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  the  immense  difference  which  exists  between 
them.  It  wdl  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  exempli- 
fy it  in  one  single  point. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  traits  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, that  they  are  entirely  deficient  of  our  auxilia- 
ry verbs  to  have,  and  to  be.  There  are  no  words  that 
I  know  in  any  American  idioms  to  express  abstracted- 
ly the  ideas  signified  by  those  two  verbs.  They  have 
the  verb  sto^  I  am,  (in  a  particular  situation  or  place,) 
but  not  the  verb  sum  ;*  the  verbs  possideOf  teneo,  but 
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*  Molina,  in  bis  Grammar  ufthe  Othomi  lar}guBo;e  gives  the  cdnjugation 
ofa  verb  which,  he  says,  correapoiids  tc  (he  LHliti  sum,  es,  fui ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  (hat  he  is  mistaken,  and  that  this  verb  answers  to 
start,  tio,  as  in  the  other  American  laiifi^nages  For  he  says,  afterwards, 
that  it  is  never  used  in  conjunction  with  an  adjective^  and  that  to  express, 
for  inctance,  lam  rich,  'the  adjective  takes  (he  form  ofa  verb,  and  is 
itself  conjugated ;  as  in  Ltktin, capio,  "  I  am  w!S«,"/rt^ec,  *^  I  am  cold." 
Nor  is  it  ever  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  conjugation  of  other  verbs. 
Therefore  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  ho  applied  in  its  mere  substantive 
sense.  In  the  Mexican  language,  Zenteno  acknowledges  that  it  is  ahso* 
lutelj  wauting,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  translate  into  that  idiom  the 
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not  habeOj  in  the  vag-ue  sense  that  we  afHx  to  it.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  conjugRtiori  of  the  Basque  rerbs, 
these  two  auxiliaries  are  every  thing,  it  is  on  them  that 
is  lavished  all  that  profusion  of  forms  which  enables 
them  to  express  together  the  relative  ideas  connected 
with  the  verb;  while  the  principal  action  or  passion  is 
expressed  separately  and  by  itself  by  means  of  a  parti- 
ciple. For  instance,  Hove  him  is  a  transitive  verb  and 
is  rendered  in  the  Basque  by  maitetvba  doff  which  lit- 
erally means  amatum  illnm  haheo  ego,  Mnitetuha  is 
the  word  which  expresses  the  participal  form  amatum; 
the  three  other  ideas  are  compriised  in  the  monosylla- 
ble dott  the  first  letter  of  whicn,  rf,  stands  for  ilium. ;  o 
is  the  root  of  the  auxiliary  verb  /ta6eo,  and  Jf  represents 
the  personal  pronoun  e<jo.*  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  these  forms  are  complicated  like  those  of  tit  In- 
dian verbs,  and  that  like  them  they  serve  to  express 
complex  ideas;  at  the  same  time  thediiference  in  their 
arrangement  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  those 
languages  are  c  »nnected  with  or  derived  from  each 
other.  There  are  several  other  essential  differences  iu 
the  structure  of  the  Basque  idiom  from  those  of  the 
American  Indians,  which  I  avoid  particularly  noticing, 
for  fear  of  drawing  this  report  to  too  great  a  length. 

2.  The  TsciiuKTscHi.  The  people  who  bear  this 
name  are  in  fact  two  separate  and  distinct  nations 
or  tribes,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Settled  or  Se- 
dentary, and  the  other  the  Wandering  or  Rein-deer 
Tschuktchi.  The  former  reside  in  the  north  eastern- 
most peninsula  of  Asia,  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  from 
the  American  continent;  the  others  inliabit  the  coun* 
try  to  the  south  of  them  and  north  of  the  river  Anadir« 
The  sedentary  Tschuktschi  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Ka- 
ralit  or  Eskimaux,  and  from  this  circumstance  as  well 

'*  I  am  (hat  I  am,"  of  the  sacrsd  writings.  (Arte  Mexic.  p.  30.)  I  have 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  translation  of  that  sentence  into  Dela* 
ware  from  Mr.  Heckeweldpr,  and  1  believe  it  cannot  be  literally  render* 
ftd  into  any  American  language. 

*  Mllhridates,  Vol.  IV.  p.  323. 
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as  from  tlieir  manners  and  habits,  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  an  American  colony.*  Their  noma- 
dic neighbours,  on  the  contrary,  the  Rein-deer  Tsch- 
uktschi,  appear  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Koriak  Tartars, 
who  live  on  the  south  side  of  the  Anadir,  and  speak  a 
dialect  of  their  idiom.  As  far  as  we  are  <icquainted  with 
the  langua<Lres  of  the  Siberian  Tartars,  and  of  the  Sa- 
moyedes,  who  inhabit  rlie  northern  parts  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  we  do  not  find  that  th^Te  is  any  connexion 
either  inetymoio^-y  or  <rrainmalical  forms  between  them 
and  those  of  the  American  Indians.  The  idioms  of  the 
north  western  parts  of  Eur<»pe  appear  to  differ  still 
moi  8  wi(iely  from  them,  bemg  of  the  class  which  1  have 
called  analytic.f 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  Asia,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  observe  that  there  is  a  tribe  or  people  in  that 
country  called  the  GntsinianSf  of  whose  hniguage  we 
know  very  little,  but  as  far  as  it  is  described  to  us  by 
Mr.  Fred.  A<leluni»',  in  his  additions  to  theMithridates, 
it  appears  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  in  i$ome  of 
the  forms  of  its  verbs  to  thnse  of  the  American  In- 
dians.:^ This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  that  part  of 
Asia  is  considered  as  having  been  the  cradle  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  lanpcuaw-e  will  be  further 
investigated,  and  also  that  some  learned  Orientalist  will 
institute  a  fair  and  detailed  comparison  between  the 
forms  of  the  idioms  of  the  American  ln<lians  and  those 
of  the  Hebrew  and  other  languages  of  the  East.  This 
task  is  not  unworthy  of  the  talents  of  Dr.  Mason  of 
New-York,  or  of  Mr.  Banks,  of  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 1  am  not  without  hopes  that  thj  latter  will 
conquer  his  modest  scruples,  and  render  this  service 
to  the  learned  world.  As  there  are  many  who  consider 
the  Hebrew  to  be  the  root  or  fountain  of  all  cxislin^j 

*  Mithridales,  Vol.  Ill,  part  iii.  p.  462. 

t  Bee  Correspondence  with  Mr  Heckewelder,  n.  40O. 

t  Milhridales,  Vol.  IV.  p.  130. 
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languages,  it  is  highly  iniporlant  that  tbis  question 
should  be  fully  considered,   and,  if  possible,  set  at 


rest. 

3.  The  Congo,  Here  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  an  unexplored  field,  so  little  being  yet  known  of 
the  languages  of  tbe  black  population  of  Africa.  It 
would  be  a  strange  and  curious  fact,  if  the  idioms  of 
the  black  and  red  races  of  mankind  should  be  con- 
structed on  a  similar  plan  of  grammatical  forms ;  but 
we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  uway  so  soon  by 
untried  theories.*. 

Of  all  the  languages  spoken  by  the  blacks  who  in- 
habit the  western  coas^  of  Africa,  that  of  the  people  of 
Congo  is  the  best  kuown  from  the  works  of  Astley, 
Dapper,  Grand  pre,  Baudry,  Deslozieres  and  others 
who  have  written  upon  it.  So  early  as  the  year  1659, 
a  grammar  of  this  language  by  Giadnto  Brusciottodi 
Vetralla,  was  published  at  Rome  at  the  expense  of  the 
congregation  de  Propogandd  Fide,  a  copy  of  which  1 
hope  to  be  able  to  procure  for  our  Society's  library. 
Professor  Vater  in  the  first  part  of  the  third  volume  of 
IVIithridates  has  described  from  these  and  other  sources 
which  he  had  at  hand,  the  principal  features  of  its 
(v-rammatical  character,  from  whence  we  are  able  to 
form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  it. 

That  this  language  is  synthetic  in  a  very  high  de- 
<rree,  and  that  in  some  respects  its  forms  resemble 
tho^se  of  the  American  idioms,  cannot  be  denied ;  but 
it  is  true  likewise  that  there  are  many  essential  differ- 
ences between  them.  For  instance,  the  cases  of  sub- 
stantives are  expressed  in  the  Congo,  by  inflections  of 
the  article,  whereas  the  Indian  languages  have  noar- 
tides  at  all ;  instead  of  adjectives,  the  Congo  make 
use  of  the  genitive  case  of  substantives,  as  watfir  offirt 
for  hot  water  ;  they  place  the  possessive  pronoun  af- 
ter the  substantive,  with  an  article  between,  as  it  were, 
father  the  mine,  for  my  father,*    These,  and  other 

*  Mitliridates,  Vol.  III.  part  1.  p.  S12. 
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forms  wbicli  I  ne;ed  not  enumerate,  are  not  to  be  foiiud 
in  any  of  the  languages  of  our  Indians. 

I  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  in  the  furms  oi 
the  verbs  the  resemblance  is  considerable.  Like  the 
Americans,  these  people  can,  by  means  of  this  part  of 
speech,  express  many  of  the  relations  connected  with 
trie  principal  action*;  whether  they  can  do  it  to  the 
same  extent,  I  have  not  (he  means  oi  ascertaining. 

That  the  information  given  by  Professor  Vater  on 
the  subject  of  this  language,  and  derjved  by  him  from 
the  original  sources,  is  correct,  is  a  fact  which  does 
not  admit  even  the  ^ossih* -  ty  of  a  doubt.  I  have  been, 
therefore,  not  a  liti  tf^  i.shed  in  finding  it  positively 
contradicted  in  a  la»  '»„$>n  ^t  of  Capt.  Tuckey*s  Expe- 
dition to  the  river  Za.  iL  vhich  1  find  this  remarka- 
ble assertion:  "There  does  ^^i  t  seem  to  be  the  least 
"  truth  in  the  complicated  mechanism  of  the  Conpo 


<*  language,  which  some  fanciful  author  thought  he 
a    discovered,  and  which  has  been  repeated  by 
''succeeding  writers;  rone  of  those  idioms  of  which 


'(ha< 


''  the  syntax  and  grarwmatical  forms,  ingeniously  com- 
'<  bined  with  art,  indicate,  in  tho  opinion  of  Malte  Brun, 
'^a  meditative  genius,  foreign  to  the  habitual  condition 
''  of  these  people."  This  is  not,  however,  asserted  by 
Captain  Tuckey  himself,  nor  by  Professor  Smith, 
who  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition,  but  by  the  un- 
known editor  of  the  book,  whose  observations  form  a 
separate  chapter  at  the  end  of  it. 

As  this  strange  assertion  immediately  follows  the  ob- 
servations of  the  learned  Marsden  on  the  vocabularies 
furnished  by  Captain  Tuckey,  1  was  for  a  moment  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  was  the  expression  of  his  own 
opinion.    But  1  was  soon  undeceived  when  1  observed 

*  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  River  Zaire,  usually  called  the 
Congo  in  South  Africa,  in  1816,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  I.  K 
Tuckey,  to  Tvbich  is  added  tbe  Journal  of  Professor  Smith,  ^-c.  published 
!>/  permission  of  the  Lords  Couimissioners  of  tbe  Admiralty.  New  York 
O'qiriiaed)  1818,  i).39t 
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ot  to  be  foiintl 


flint  this  eminent  philolopfiflt  is  so  well  acquainted  with 
ihe  works  ofBiusciolto,  Oldendorp,  and  Hervas,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  fallen  in- 
to such  a  mistake,  which  is  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
book-maker,  whoever  he  is,  who  edited  the  work,  and 
who  has  imposed  upon  Ihe  public  his  own  crude  opin- 
ions, by  the  side  of  the  fac(s  of  Captain  Tuckey  and 
Professor  Phillips,  and  of  the  sensible  observations  of 
a  Marsden.  It  is  impossible  to  guard  too  strongly 
against  similar  impositions,  as  they  cannot  but  operate 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  science. 

The  French  geographer,  Malte-Brun,  who  asserts 
that  the  language  of  Congo  is  complicated  in  its  forms, 
undoubtedly  drew  his  information  from  the  best  sour- 
ces, with  which  his  assertion  perfectly  agrees.  The 
anonymous  writer,  who  assumes  that  he  had  borrowed 
it  from  some  J'anciJ'ul  author,  she s^vs  that  he  himself 
knew  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  was  not  competent  to 
write  upon  it. 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  among  the  idi- 
oms of  Africa,  the  Congo  is  not  the  only  one  that  has 
complicated  forms,  and  that  the  same  grammatical  con- 
struction extends  to  all  those  of  the  black  nations  who 
inhabit  that  coast.  Oldendorp,  in  his  History  of  the 
Missions,  has  given  us  a  sentence  in  not  less  than  eigh- 
teen of  those  languages,  which  appears  to  have  esca- 
ped the  observation  of  Professor  Vater,  and  clearly  evin- 
ces that  in  their  verbs,  at  least,  they  have  the  transitive 
forms  of  the  Indians.  The  phrase  is  :  **  God  has  loved 
'*  me,  and  has  washed  away  my  sins  with  his  blood." 
In  the  Congo  dialect  this  phrase  is  expressed  by  Chris- 
tus  ensolani  sukkula  nituam  winu  mengaman.  The 
word  ensolani,  by  an  evident  transition,  expresses  the 
compound  idea,  "  has  loved  me,"  and  the  last  word 
mengaman,  from  menga,  "  blood,"  conveys  the  mean- 
ing of  that  substantive,  coupled  with  the  proposition 
"  with,'*    The  three  other  words  sukkula  nituam  winu, 
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the  author  translates  by.  "has  my  body  washed  from 
iincleaiiness."* 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  committee  with  the  transla- 
tion of  the  same  or  similar  sentences  in  other  African 
languages,  the  forms  of  which  the  author  thus  exem- 
plines,  of  which  six  are  mother  tongues^f  and  the  oth- 
ers derivative  dialects.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
referring  to  the  original  work,  by  which  my  assertions 
may  be  contrauicted  or  confirmed.  In  my  opinion 
those  languages  .appear  all  formed  nearly  on  the  same 
model. 

From  the  above  facth  ond  observations  it  would  seem 
to  result,  that  the  languages  of  the  Negroes  of  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  Africa,  are  in  n  degree  complex  and  syn- 
thetic in  their  forms ;  to  what  extent  does  not  sufficient- 
ly appear;  but  enough  is  shewn  to  warrant  the  infer- 
ence that  they  differ  in  several  material  points  from 
those  of  the  languages  of  the  American  Indians. — 
Their  greatest  resemblance  appears  to  be  in  the  combi- 
nations of  the  verb  with  other  parts  of  speech. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  an  improbable  sup- 
position that  the  great  characteristics  which  so  gene- 
rally distinguish  the  idioms  of  the  aborigines  of  this 
continent,  are  not  to  be  found  to  the  same  extent  in  any 
other  language  upon  earth.  Considerable  labour, 
however,  will  be  required  before  this  qiiestion  can  be 
fully  solved,  and  the  fact  completely  ascertained.  The 
study  of  the  languages  of  the  differ ptnt  races  of  men, 
considered  in  relation  to  their  internal  structure  and 
grammatical  forms,  has  but  lately  begun  to  be  attended 
to,  and  may  still  be  considered- as  being  in  its  infancy ; 
the  ditiiculties  which  attend  the  pursuit  of  this  interes- 
ting branch  of  science  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  still 

*  C  G.  A.  Oldendorps  Gesc/iichte  der  MUiion,  ^c.  C.  G.  A.  Oldendorp's 
History  of  the  Mission  of  the  Evangelical  Brelhren  in  the  Caribbeo 
Islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John,  edited  by  J.  J.  Bossarl 
Barbv,  1777,  octavo,  p.  344. 

t  1.  The  Congo.  2.  The  Amingo.  3.  The  Mandingo.  4.  The  Yalof.  ft 
The  Serere.  6.  The  Seravvaili . 
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pursuing  it,  in  hopes  of  discovering  some  path  that 
may  leaa  to  a  better  knowledg^e  than  we  yet  possess  of 
the  origin,  history,  connexions,  and  relations,  of  the 
various  families  of  human  beings  by  whom  this  globe 
now  is  and  formerly  was  inhabited. 


\, 


4.  The  Yalof.  5 
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1.  Drutsch  nnd  Onondar/oischps  Woerter  buch^  von 
David  Zeinherffer.  A  Dictionary  of  the  German  and 
Onondngo  Innguages,  by  David  /eisber^er.  7  ^ols, 
4to.  Deposited  by  the  Society  oj' the  United  Breth- 
ren of  aetk^ehem, 

2.  Arnwukkisch  Deutsches  Warter  Bnch  vermthrf^ 
1803,  durch  Theodor  Schultz,  A  Dictionary  Aruwnck 
and  German,  augmented  in  1H08,  by  Theodore  Schultz. 
1  vol.  4to.  622  pp.     Deposited  by  the  Author, 

3.  Diclionaire  de  la  Lanyue  Huronne^  par  Samuel 
Sagard,  MS,  copy  of  the  original  work,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1632.     Presented  by  P,  S,  Duponcau, 

GRAMMARS    AND   GRAMMATICAL   WORKS. 

1.  A  Grammar  of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  or  Delav^are 
l.ann^uagc ;  by  the  late  Rev.  David  Zeisbcrger.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  MS.  of  the  Author,  by  P.  S. 
Duponcean  ;  foi.  140  pp.  Presented  by  the  Transla- 
tor, 

2.  Grammaticalische  Scetze  von  der  Aruwakkitchc 
sprache,  A  Grammar  of  the  Arnwark  language,  by 
Theodore  Schultz,  12mo.  173  pp.  Deposited  by  the 
Author, 

3.  Essay  of  an  On'v  da<jo  Graammar,  or  a  short  in- 
troduction to  learn  the  Onondago,  alias  Maqua  Tongue; 
l»y  David  Zeisberger,  4to.  G7.  pp. 
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4.  Onoudagoische  Grammatica  ;  by  the  same)  4to. 

87  pp. 

5.  Another  Onondago  Grammar  in  the  German  Lan- 
guage, by  the  same,  4to.  176  pp.  ' 

6.  Affixa  JSTominum  et  Verborum  Lingute  Macquai- 
ccp,    Auctore  Chr.  Pyrleeo,  4to.  2.5  pp. 

[With  this  work  are  bound  several  Iroquois  Vocabu- 
laries and  Collections  of  Phrases,  the  whole  together 
making  178  pp.  4to.] 

7.  Ahjectiva,  Nomina  et  Pronomina  LingutB  Mac- 
quaiccCy  cum  nonnullis  de  Verbis  Adverbiis  ac  Prtepo- 
sitionibus  ejusdem  Lingua:,     By  the  same,  4to.  86  pp. 
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posited  by  the  Society  of' the  United  Brethren  at  Beth- 
lehemJ\ 
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A  Collection  of  Words  and  Phrases  in  the  Iroquois 
or  Onondago  Language^  explained  into  German, 
By  the  Rev.  Chr.  PyHoeiis,  4lo.  140  pp.  Deposited 
by  the  Society  oj'  United  Brethren  at  Bethlehem, 

^]^  The  following  arc  all  donations  made  to   t);c 
Philosophical  Sociey. 

II. 

Presented  by  Mr,  Jefferson. 

1.  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Language  of  the  TJnqua- 
chog  Indians,  by  the  donor, 

2.  Of  the  Nanticoke,  by  — . 

tJ.  Of  the  Miami,  by  Jl,  Volney. 

4.  Of  the  same,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Turtle 
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autl  of  the  Interpreter  William  Wells,  hij  W.  Thorn- 
ton, 

5.  Of  the  Cherokee,  hif  Judge  Campbell. 

6.  Of  the  Cherokee  (over  hi!!,)  and  Choctaw,  % 
Benjamin  Hawkins^ 

i.  Of  the  Creek,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee  and  Chock- 
taw,  by  the  same, 

8.  Of  the  Atacapas,  by  Martin  Dvralde, 

J).  Of  the  Cheiiinnrhas,  by  the  same, 

10.  Frajrinents  of  a  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  se- 
veral Indian  Languages,  (partly  destroyed  by  accident,) 
by  the  donor, 
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Presented  by  the  Rev,  Mr,  Heckeicetder, 

1.  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Mahicanni,  taken  down  from 
the  mouth  of  one  of  that  nation,  born  in  Connecticut ; 
by  the  donor, 

2.  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Shawano;  taken  down  from 
the  mouth  of  a  white  woman,  who  had  been  twenty 
years  a  prisoner  with  that  nation ;  by  the  donor, 

3.  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Nanticoke,  taken  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Nanticoke  Chief,  in  1786;  by  the  donor, 

4  A  comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Lenni  Lenapc 
and  Algonquin;  by  the  donor, 

5.  Same  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  proper,  the  Minsi  dia- 
lect, the  Mahicanni,  NatikorNadik,Chippeway,  Shaw- 
ano, and  Nanticoke;  by  the  donor, 

6,  Same  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  and  Miami  or  Twigh- 
twee;  by  the  donor. 

1,  Names  of  various  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  in  the 
Language  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  or  Delaware,  distin- 
guishing  the  dialects  of  the  Unamis  and  Minsi;  by  the 
donor, 
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Other  MS,  Works  concerniny  the  Indians, 

1.  A  Sketch  of  the  Creek  Country  in  the  years  17%. 
and  1799.  By  Coi.  Benj.  Hawkins,  late  Agent  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Creek  Nation,  4to.  168  pp.  Pre- 
sented by  Mr,  Jefferson, 

2.  A  Short  Account  of  the  Menffwe,  Maqua,  or  Min- 
goes,  (as  they  are  called  by  the  white  people,)  accord- 
ing to  the  sayings  and  reports  of  the  Lenni  Lenape, 

.MahJcanni,  and  other  tribes  connected  with  these.  By 
Mi .  Heckewelder,  4to.  25  pp.  Presented  hy  the  au- 
thor, 

3.  A  Short  Account  of  the  Emigration  of  the  Nation 
of  Indians,  calling  themselves  Lenni  Lenape,  and  im- 
properly called,  by  the  whites,  Delawares,  as  related 
by  themselves.  By  the  same,  4to.  28  pp.  Presented  h\j 
the  author, 

4.  The  Horsfield  Papers,  A  large  collection  of  ori- 
ginal documents  and  letters  from  the  principal  charac- 
ters in  Pennsylvania,  relating  to  Indian  buwiuess,  Pt 
and  about  the  period  of  the  war  of  1756.  Deposited 
hy  Joseph  Horsfield^  Esq,  oj  Bethlehem, 

5.  A  Cf!.! lection  of  Indian  Treaties  from  tho  year 
1755,  to  1758,  both  inclusive,  fol.  250  pp.  Deposited 
hy  Joseph  Parker  J^orris,  Esq, 
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Thk  followinfl^  quotation  from  Govrrnor  Clinton's 
Jisrourse,  roiitaiiis  tiie  sublimo  theory  1  alluded  to  in 
the  first  cliaplor  of  the  foregoing-  work.  It  is  so  elo- 
quent in  style,  and  inf^enious  in  speculation,  that  ]  feel 
assured  the  reader  will  be  n)uch  gratified  by  having  it 
placed  before  him  : 

"  II  would  bf^  an  unpardonable  omission,  not  to  men- 
tion, while  treating  on  this  subjecl,  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  previous  to  the  occupancy  of  this 
country  by  the  progenitors  of  the  present  nations  of 
Indians,  it  was  iidiabited  by  a  race  of  men  much  more 
populous,  and  much  further  advanced  in  civilization. 
The  numerous  remains  of  ancient  fortifications,  which 
are  found  in  thi^  country,  commencing  principally  near 
the  Onondaga  River,  and  from  thence  spreading  over 
tfje  Military  Tract,  the  Genesee  country,  and  the  lands 
<>f  the  Holland  Land  Company,  over  the  terrrifory  ad- 
joining the  Ohio  and  its  tributary  streams,  the  country 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  extending  even  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, demonstrate  a  population  far  exceeding  that  of 
the  Indians  when  this  country  was  first  settled. 

"  I  have  seen  several  of  these  works  in  the  westene 
parts  of  this  state.  There  is  a  large  one  in  the  town  of 
Onondaga;  one  in  Pompey,  and  another  in  Manlius; 
one  in  Camillus,  eight  miles  from  Auburn;  one  in  Sci- 
pio,  six  miles;  another  one  mile;  and  one,  half  a  mih» 
from  that  village.  Between  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
Lakes  there  are  several;  three  within  a  few  miles  of 
each  other.    Near  the  village  of  Canadaigua  there  are 
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three.  In  a  >vorcl,  they  are  scatterof!  all  over  that  couii- 
try.* 

"  These  forts  were,  generally  speaking-,  erected  on 
the  most  commantling^  g'rounrl.  The  waWn  or  breastworks 
were  earthen.  The  dilrhes  were  on  the  exterior  ofthe 
works.  On  some  of  the  parapets,  oak  trees  were  to  he 
seen,  which,  from  the  number  of  the  concentric  circles, 
must  have  been  standing  one  hundred  and  fifty,  two 
hundred  and  sixty,  and  three  hundred  years;  and  there 
were  evident  indications,  not  only  that  they  had  sprung 
lip  since  the  erection  of  tho^e  works,  but  thai  they 
were  at  least  a  second  growth.  The  trenches  were  in 
some  caseii  deep  and  wide,  and  in  others  shnilow  and 
narrow;  and  the  breast  works  varied  in  altitude  from 
three  to  eight  feet.  They  sometimes  h«d  one,  and 
sometimes  two  t^ntrances,  as  was  to  be  inferred  from 
their  being  no  ditch  at  those  pHaces.  When  the  works 
weie  protected  by  a  deep  ravme,  or  a  large  stream  of 
water,  no  ditch  was  to  be  seen.  The  areas  of  these  forts 
varied  from  two  to  six  acres ;  and  the  form  wjis  gene- 
rally an  irregular  ellipsir^;  and  in  some  of  them  frag- 
ments of  earrhenwnrc  and  pulverized  substances,  sup- 
ptsed  to  have  been  originally  human  bones,  were  to  be 
found. 

"These  fortnications,  thus  diffused  o'i^i"  the  interior 

*  On  tilt,  subject  of  tliese  ancient  fortifications,  See  Charlevoii,  vol. 
1.  b.  tl.  p.  533.  Ciiarlevoix,  letter  23.  vol.  3.  p.  333.    \ineriran  Museum 
vol.  6.  p.  2J).  2.tJ.  Massaclui.setts  Ilistorir.al  CollrcJions,  vol.  3.   p.  23 
Massachusetts  Historical  Collection-,  vol.  4.  p.  301.  10".     Imlay's  Ken- 
tucky; p.  371).  Herriofs  Car..  <!a,  p.  H  to  26.  Belktiap's  American  Biog- 
raphy, vol.  1.  p.  iy4 — 19(5.    History  of  Virginia)  anonymous,  published 
in  London,    1722,  p    149     C'liver's  Tr'^vcls,  p.  37.     Volney's  United 
States,  p.  4^6.     Barton's  Medical  and  Physical  Jcurnal.  vol.  1.  part  t 
p.  97.  Ihid,  part2.   p  80.    Ibid  vol.  2.  part  t.   p.  187.     Adair's  Indians 
p.  377.  New- York  Mn^riKx'inft,  January,  1793,  p.  €3.     Micliaux'.s  Travels 
to  the  Westward  of  tli»^  Alleghany  Mountain."  in  1802,  vol    I.  Columbi 
an  Magazine  for  J7ir;7,  vc!.  3.  No.  9.     Shultz's  lnl:\ud  Vqyage.  vol   1   \> 
146.  American  Pli'Iosuj'^.'.a'  Transactions,  vol.  6.  p.  132.  MedicaU  Re- 
pository, 3d  He',:«d.^   vo!.  2  I'^'n.  2  p.  J4<>     Rogers'  Concise  Account  ot 
North  AraericH    r-  2iT,  Harris    Tour  in  1803  into  the  Stale  of  Ohio,  p 
149|&,c.    Hnbliapi  j  ■W;^(■f alive  o-:  (he  li.'iliaa  Wars  in  New  England,  p 
32.  lOtJ.  Williamson  Oi*  thf  Ciiiiiat-.',  &q.  of  Aocericu,  p.  189 
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bf  our  country,  have  been  generally  considered  as  sur- 
passing the  skill,  patience  and  industry  of  the  Indian 
race;  and  viirious  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to 
prove  them  of  European  orij^in. 

"An  Aineriean  writer  of  no  inconsiderable  repute 
pronounced  some  years  ago,  that  the  two  forts  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio  rivers, one  cov- 
ering forty  and  ihe  other  twenty  acres,  were  erected  by 
Ferdinand  de  Soto,  who  landed  with  one  thousand  men 
in  Florida  sn  1539,  and  penetrated  a  considerable  dis- 
tance into  the  interior  j)f  the  country.  He  allotted  the 
lar«re  fort  for  ihe  u«e  of  the  Spanish  army  ;  and  after 
beinjc  extremely  puzzled  how  to  tlispose  oi'  the  small 
otiii  in  its  vi<  iiiity,  he  at  last  assigr.ed  it  to  the  swine, 
that  oeiiemlly,  as  he  ays,  Htfeinled  liie  Spaniards  in 
those  d^y^'.  h«'in^  in  his  opinion  very  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  fhem  from  f)ecomifiwestrays,  and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  dejiredaiious  of  the  Indians. 

"  When  two  ancient  foris,  one  eoiitamiiijjf  six  and  the 
Other  three  acres,  were  found  near  Lexington  in  Ken- 
tucky, another  theory  was  propouiidi-d,  -Mid  it  was  sup- 
posed that  they  were  erected  by  the  deseeiidaiits  of  the 
Welch  colony,  who  are  saiti  to  have  migrated  under 
the  auspices  of  Mador  to  thiseoiiikliy,  m  the  twelfth  cen- 
fiiry;  that  they  formerly  inhabited  Kentucky  ;  but  be- 
ing attacked  hy  the  Indians,  were  forced  to  take  refuge 
near  the  sourcesof  the  Missouri. 

"  Another  Kuiioesi ion  has  been  made,  that  the  French 
in  their  expe<)>tiotis  from  Canada  to  the  Mississippi, 
were  the  Hutho's  of  these  wo  ks :  but  the  most  nume- 
rous are  to  be  found  in  the  territory  of  the  S  ueeas, 
whose  hostility  to  the  French  was  such,  that  they  were 
not  allowed  for  a  long  time  to  have  any  footing  among^ 
them.*  Ihe  fort  at  Niagara  was  obtained  from  them, 
by  the  intrigues  and  eloquence  of  Joncaire,  an  adopt- 
ed child  of  the  nation.f 

•  Golden,  vol.  1.  p.  61. 

t  Chnrlevoix,  vol.  3.  letter  1.'!.  p.  227 
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♦*  Louis  Dennie,  a  Frcncliinan,  aged  upwards  of  sev. 
cntVr  «n<l  wlio  liati  bceni  Nettled  and  murried  aiiiohg  l*ic 
CO tj Ted f  rates  for  more  than  half  a  century,  told  me  that 
according  to  the  traditions  of  the  ancic».tlndiau»i,  these 
forts  were  erected  by  an  army  of  Spaniards,  who  were 
the  rtrst  Europeans  ever  seen  by  them;  the  French  the 
next;  then  the  Dutch;  and  finally  the  En<;-lish :  that 
this  army  first  appeared  at  Oswejro  in  ^reat  force,  and 
penetraled  through  the  interior  of  the  country,  search- 
ing for  ihe  precious  metals;  that  they  continued  there 
two  years,  and  went  down  the  Ohio. 

"  Some  of  ihe  Seuecas  told  Mr.  Kirkland  the  mis- 
sionary, that  those  in  their  territory  were  raised  by 
their  ncestors  in  their  wars  with  the  western  Indians, 
three,  four  or  five  hundred  years  n^o.  All  the  cantons 
have  traditionji,  that  :!itir  anceslors  cjime  orininaily 
from  the  west;  and  the  Senecassay  that  theirs  fir^t  set- 
tled in  the  country  of  the  Creeks.  The  e.irly  histories 
meulion,  that  the  Iroquois  tirst  inhabited  on  :he  north 
side  of  the  yreat  lakes;  that  they  were  driven  to  their 
present  territory  in  a  war  with  the  AI<o!«kiiisor  Adiron- 
dacks,  from  whi-nce  they  expelleil  the  Salsums.  If 
these  accounts  are  correct,  the  aiicrsiors  of  t\\v  Seue- 
cas did  not,  ill  all  prubahility,  occupy  their  present  ter- 
ritory, at  the  time  they  alle/^e. 

"  1  believe  we  may  confidently  pronounce,  that  all 
ihe  hypotheses  which  attriluue  those  works  to  Euro- 
peans, are  ii  correct  and  fanciful:  Ist.  On  account  of 
the  present  nuiuber  of  die  woi  ks.  2i\,  On  account  of 
their  antiquity;  haviiif^,  from  ev.M-y  appearance,  been 
erected  a  \ou^  time  before  the  discovery  of  America  ; 
and  finally,  their  form  and  manner  are  totally  variant 
from  Etijopean  fortifications,  either  in  ancient  cr  mod- 
ern times. 

"  It  is  equally  clear  that  they  were  not  the  work  of 
the  Indians.  Uniil  the  Sen^cas,  who  are  renowned  for 
their  national  vanity,  had  seen  the  attention  of  the 
Americans  alti acted  to  these  erections,  and  had  invent- 
ed the  fabulous  account  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  In- 
dians of  the  present  day  did  noi  preteuu  to  know  any 
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thing  about  their  origin.  They  were  beyond  tlie  reach 
of  all  their  traditions,  and  were  lost  in  the  abyss  of  uu« 
explored  antiquity. 

**  The  erection  of  such  prodigious  works  must  have 
beerj  the  result  of  labour,  far  beyond  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  our  Indians;  and  the  form  and  mate- 
rials are  entirely  difterent  froiu  those  which  they  are 
known  to  make.  These  earthen  walls,  it  is  supposed, 
will  retain  their  origiii;d  form  much  longer  than  those 
constructed  with  brick  and  stone.  They  have,  un- 
doubtedly, been  greatly  diminished  by  the  washing 
away  of  the  earth,  the  filling  up  of  the  interior,  and  the 
accumulation  <>f  fresh  soil  ;  yet  their  firmness  aixl  so- 
lidity indicate  them  to  be  the  work  of  some  remote  age. 
Add  (o  this,  tliat  the  Indians  have  never  practised  the 
mode  of  fortifying  by  entrenchments.  Their  villages 
or  castles  were  projected  by  palisades;  which  afforded 
a  suflicieiit  defeiKe  against  Indian  weapons.  Whea 
('artier  went  to  ilochelaga,  now  Montreal,  in  I5;}5,  he 
<lirHCovere(l  a  town  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Muroiis,  contain- 
ing about  fifty  huts.  It  was  encompassed  with  three 
lines  of  palisadoes,  through  which  was  one  entrance, 
uell  secured  with  stakes  and  bars.  On  the  inside  was 
a  rampart  of  timber,  to  which  were  ascents  by  ladders; 
and  heaps  of  stones  were  laid  in  proper  p!ac  *«  to  cast 
at  an  enemy.  Charlevoix  and  other  writers  agree,  in 
ropiesenting  the  Indian  fortresses  as  fabricated  with 
wood.  Such  :dso  \/ere  the  forts  of  Sasacus,  tlie  great 
chief  of  the  Pequots;  and  the  principal  fortress  of  the 
Narragansets  was  on  an  island  in  a  swamp,  of  five  or 
six  acres  of  rising  land:  the  sides  were  made  with  pal- 
isades set  upright,  encompnssed  with  a  iiedge,  of  a  rod 
in  thickness.* 

**  1  have  already  alluded  to  the  argument  for  the 
great  anti<|uity  of  those  ancient  forts,  to  be  derived  from 
the  number  of  concentric  circles.  On  the  ramparts  of 
one  of  the  Muskingum  forts,  four  hundred  and  sixty- 

*  Mather's  Magimiia,  p.  693. 
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three  were  nscertnined  on  a  tree,  decnyed  at  the  centre; 
and  there  are  likewise  the  8tronj;^eHt  niarkn  ot  a  t'urmer 
growtli  ol'a  similar  size.  Thin  would  make  those  worko 
near  a  thousand  years  old. 

*'  Rut  there  is  another  consideration  which  has  nev« 
cr  before  been  urged,  and  which  appearN  to  me  to  he 
not  unworthy  of'uttention.  It  is  certainly  novel,  and  I 
believe  it  to  he  founded  on  a  basis,  which  cannot  easily 
be  subverted. 

"  From  near  the  Genessee  river  to  Lewiston,  on  the 
Niagara  river,  there  is  a  remarkable  ridge  or  elevation  of 
land,  running  idmuKt  the  whole  distiince,  which  is  sev- 
enty-eight miles,  and  in  a  direction  from  esist  to  west. 
Its  general  altitude  al>ov(>  the  neii>-hbouriiig  land  is 
thirty  feet,  and  its  width  varies  considerably  :  in  some 
places  it  is  not  more  than  forty  yards.  Its  elevation 
above  the  level  of  lake  Ontario  is  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feel,  to  which  it  descends  by  a  gradual  slope, 
and  its  distance  from  that  water  is  between  six  and  ten 
miles.  This  remarkable  strip  of  land,  would  appear  as 
if  intended  by  nature  for  the  purpose  of  an  easy  com- 
muiiicalion.  It  is,  in  fiict,  a  stupendous  natural  turn- 
|)ike,  descendinjv  i>enlly  on  each  side,  and  coveretl  witli 
gravel;  and  but  little  labour  is  requisite  to  make  it  the 
liest  road  in  the  United  Ntntes.  When  the  forests  be- 
tween it  and  the  lake  are  cleared,  the  prospects  and 
scenery  which  will  be  aitbrde<i  from  a  tour  on  this  route 
to  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  will  surpass  all  competition 
for  stiblimity  and  beauty,  variety  a!id  number. 

"  There  is  every  reason  to  beli'-  »e,  that  this  remark- 
able ridge  was  the  ancient  boundary  of  this  great  lake. 
The  gravel  with  which  it  is  covered  was  deposited 
there  by  the  waters;  and  the  stones  every  where  indi- 
cate by  their  shape,  the  abrasion  and  agitation  produc- 
ed by  that  element.  All  along  the  borders  of  the  wes- 
tern rivers  and  lakes,  there  are  small  mounds  or  heapsS 
of  gravel,  of  a  conical  form,  erected  by  the  Hsh  for  the 
protection  of  their  spawn;  these  fish  banks  arc  found 
in  a  state  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  at  the  foot  of  tht^ 
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ridge,  on  the  side  toward  ttie  lake;  on  the  opposite 
8ide  none  have  been  di»ic'ov<n'('d.  All  rivers  und  nirenms 
which  enter  the  lake  Ironi  the  houiIi,  have  their  nioutlm 
attected  with  sand  in  a  pecniiar  way,  t'runi  tlic  preva- 
lenee  and  poaer  of  the  nortli-weKterly  wumIn.  The 
points  of  the  creeks  which  paKs  through  this  rid^e,  cor- 
respond exactly  in  appearance  with  the  entrance  of  the 
streams  into  the  lakes.  'Ihese  facts  evince,  heyond 
donht,  that  Lake  Ontario  has,  perhaps  one  or  two  ihou- 
8nnd  years  ago,  receded  from  this  ficvatfd  ground. 
And  the  cause  of  this  retreat  inust  he  ascrilied  lo  its 
having'  enlarged  its  former  outlet,  or  lo  its  imprisoned' 
waters  (aided,  prohahly,  by  an  eartlupiitkc)  toicing  a 
passajre  down  tlh'  pusiMit  bed  of  the  St.  LawnMice ;  ns 
the  lliidsoii  did  at  ihe  llij^hlands,  iind  the  M«»liavvk  at 
the  Little  Falls.  On  tlu>  south  side  of  tins  great  ridge, 
in  its  vicinity,  and  in  all  directions  tiiroiioh  this  conn- 
tiy,  the  remains  of  numerous  forts  are  to  be  seen:  bnt, 
on  the  north  side,  that  is,  on  the  side  toward  the  lake 
not  a  single  one  has  been  discovered,  althoiioh  the 
whole  oi<)iiu(|  (4,1s  been  carefully  explored.  Consider- 
ing the  distMiire  to  bts  say,  seventy  miles  in  length,  and 
eight  ill  breadth,  and  that  (he  border  of  the  take  is  the 
very  place  that  woiilri  be  selected  for  habitation,  and 
consequently  for  works  of  defence,  on  nccoiiiit  of  the 
facilities  it  would  aflbrd  foi  subsistence,  for  safety,  for 
all  domestic  accommodations  and  military  purposes  ; 
and  that  on'the  south  shores  of  Lake;  Lrie,  these  ancient 
fortresses  exist  in  great  nii«Mber,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  these  works  were  ere«*ed,  when  this  ridge  was. 
the  southern  boundary  of  Lake  Ontario,  and,  conse- 
tjuently,  that  their  origin  must  be  sought  in  a  very  re- 
mote age. 

"  A  groat  part  of  North  America  was  then  inhabited 
by  populous  nations,  who  had  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  civilization.  These  numerous  works  could 
never  have  been  supplied  with  provisions  without  the 
aid  of  agriculture.  Nor  could  they  have  been  construct- 
ed without  the  use  of  iron  or  copper  ;  and  without  a 
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perseverance,  labour,  and  design,  which  demonstrate 
considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  A 
learned  writer  has  said,  '  I  perceive  no  reason  why  the 
Asiatic  North  might  not  be  an  officina  virorum,  as  well 
as  the  European.  The  over-teeming  country  to  the 
east  of  the  Riphten  mountains,  must  find  it  necessary  to 
discharge  its  inhabitants.  The  first  great  wave  of  people 
was  forced  forward  by  the  next  to  it,  more  tumid  and 
more  powerful  than  itself:  successive  and  new  impulseg 
continually  arriving,  short  rest  was  given  to  that  which 
spread  over  a  more  eastern  tract :  disturbed  again  and 
again,  it  covered  fresU  regions.  At  length,  reaching 
the  farthest  limits  of  the  old  world,  it  found  a  new  one, 
with  ample  space  to  occupy,  unmolested  for  ages.'* 
After  the  north  of  Asia  had  thus  exhausted  its  exube- 
rant population  by  such  a  great  migration,  it  would  re- 
quire a  very  lony  period  of  time  to  produce  a  co-opera- 
tion of  causes,  suHicient  to' effect  another.  The  first 
mighty  stream  of  people  ihat  flowed  into  America,  must 
have  remained  free  from  external  pressure  for  ages. 
Availing  themselves  of  this  period  of  tranquillity,  they 
would  devote  themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace,  make  ra- 
pid progress  in  civilization,  and  acquire  an  immense 
population.  In  course  of  time,  discord  and  war  would 
rage  among  them,  and  compel  tho  establishment  of 
places  of  security.  At  last,  they  became  alarmed  by 
the  irruption  of  a  horde  of  barbarians,  who  rushed  like 
an  overwhelming  flood  from  the  Norih  of  Asia. 

A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  North 
Poured  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
Rheae  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  South,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybian  sands.t 

"  The  great  law  of  self-preservation  compelled 
them  to  stand  on  their  defence,  to  resist  these  ruthless 
invaders,  and  to  construct  numerous  and  extensive 

*  Pennant's  Arctic  Zoology,  vol.  1.  p.  260, 
t  Mition's  Paradise  Lost,  book  1.  p.  62. 
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Works  for  protection.  And  for  a  long  series  of  time  the 
scale  of  victory  was  suspended  in  doubt,  and  they  firm- 
ly withstood  the  torrent :  but  like  the  Romans  in  the 
decline  of  their  empire,  they  were  finally  worn  down 
and  destroyed,  by  successive  inroads,  and  renewed  at- 
tacks. A  nd  the  fortifications  of  which  we  have  treated, 
are  the  only  remaining  monuments  of  these  ancient  and 
exterminated  nations.  This  is,  perhaps,  ihe  airy  noth- 
ing of  imagination,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  extrava- 
gant dream  of  a  visionary  mind:  but  may  we  not,  con- 
sidering the  wonderful  events  of  the  past  and  present 
times,  and  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  iiiay  we  nor  look  forward  into  futu- 
rity, and  without  departing  from  the  rigid  laws  of  pro- 
bability, predicr  ihe  occurrence  of  simrtar  scenes,  at 
some  remote  period  of  time.  And,  perhaps,  in  the  de- 
crepitude of  our -empire,  some  transcendent  genius, 
whose  powers  of  mind  shall  only  be  bounded  by  that 
impenetrable  circle  which  prescribes  the  limits  of  hu- 
man nature,*  may  rally  the  barbarous  nations  of  Asia, 
under  the  standard  of  auiij^hty  empire.  Following  the 
tract  of  the  Russian  colonies  and  commerce  lownrd  the 
northwest  coast,  and  availing  himself  of  the  navigation, 
arms,  and  military  skill  of  civilized  nations,  he  may,  af- 
ter subverting  the  neighbouring  despotisms  of  the  old 
world,  bend  his  course  toward  European  America. 
The  destinies  of  our  country  may  then  be  decided  on 
the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  or  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. And  if  Asia  shall  then  revenge  upon  our  pos- 
terity, the  injuries  we  have  inflicted  on  her  sons,  a  new, 
a  long,  and  a  gloomy  night  of  Gothic  darkness  will  set 
in  upon  mankind.  And  when,  after  the  etflux  of  ages, 
the  returning  effulgence  of  intellectual  light  shall  again 
gladden  the  nations,  then  the  wide-spread  ruins  of  our 
cloud-capp'd  towers,  of  our  solemn  temples,  and  of  our 
magnificent  cities,  will,  like  the  works  of  which  we  have 
treated,  become  the  subject  of  curious  research  and 
elaborate  investigation. 

*  Roscoe's  Lorenzo  De  Medicis,  p.  241. 
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BLOME'S  STATE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ISLES  AND 
TERITORIES  IN  AMERICA. 

[Lo»'/o»,  Printedf  1687.] 


NATIVES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  natives  I  shall  consider  in  their  persons,  lan- 
guage, manners,  religion,  and  government,  with  my 
sense  of  their  origioal.  For  their  persons,  they  are  gen- 
erally  tall,  straiurht,  well  built,  and  of  singular  propor- 
tion ;  they  tread  sironaf  «nd  clever,  and  mostly  walk 
with  a  lofty  chin  ;  of  complexion  black,  but  by  design, 
as  the  gipsies  in  Ens^land;  they  grease  themselves 
with  boards  fat  clarified,  and  u<!ing  no  defence  against 
sun  or  weather,  their  skins  must  needs  be  swarthy; 
their  eye  is  little  nnd  black  not  unlike  a  straight-look- 
ed Jew;  the  thick  lip  and  flat  nose,  so  frequent  to  the 
East  Indians  and  blacks,  are  not  common  to  them ;  for 
I  have  seen  as  comely  European-like  faces  among  them 
of  both  sexes,  hs  on  your  side  the  sea;  and  truly  an  ItaU 
ian  complexion  hath  not  much  more  of  the  white,  and 
the  noses  of  several  of  them  have  as  much  of  the  Ro- 
man. 

Their  language  is  lofty,  yet  narrow,  but  like  the  He- 
brew in  signification,  full  like  short-hand  in  tvriting; 
one  word  serveth  in  the  place  of  three,  and  the  rest  are 
supplied  by  the  understanding  of  the  hearer;  imper- 
fect in  their  tenses,  wanting  in  their  moods,  participles, 
adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  interjections.    I  have  made 
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it  my  business  to  understand  it  that  I  might  not  want 
an  interpreter  on  any  occasion,  and  I  must  say  I  know 
not  a  language  spoken  in  Europe  that  hath  words  of 
more  sweetness  or  greatness,  in  accent  and  emphasis 
than  theirs. 

Of  their  customs  and  manners  there  is  much  to  be 
said.  1  will  begin  with  children:  so  soon  as  they  are 
born,  they  wash  them  in  water,  and  while  very  young 
and  in  cold  weather  to  choose,  they  plunge  them  in  the 
rivers,  to  harden  and  embolden  them ;  having  wrapt 
them  in  a  clout,  they  lay  them  on  a  straight  thin  board, 
a  little  more  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  child, 
and  swaddle  it  fast  upon  the  board,  to  make  it  straight ; 
wherefore  all  indians  have  flat  heads,  and  thus  they 
carry  them  at  their  backs.  The  children  will  go  very 
young,  at  nine  months  commonly' ;  they  wear  only  a 
small  clout  round  their  waist  till  they  are  big;  if  boys, 
they  go  a  Ashing  till  ripe  for  the  woods,  which  is  about 
fifteen  ;  then  they  hunt,  and  having  given  some  proofs 
of  their  manhood,  by  a  good  return  of  skins,  they  may 
marry,  else  it  i8  a  shame  to  think  of  a  wife. 

The  girls  stay  with  their  mothers,  and  help  to 
hoe  the  ground,  plant  corn,  and  carry  burthens;  and 
they  do  well  to  use  them  to  that  young,  which  they 
must  do  when  they  are  old,  for  the  wives  are  the  true 
servants  of  their  husbands ;  otherwise  the  men  are  very 
affectionate  to  them. 

When  the  young  women  are  fit  for  marriage,  they 
wear  something  upon  their  heads  for  an  advertisement, 
but  so  as  their  faces  are  hardly  to  be  see'n,  but  when 
they  please.  The  age  they  marry  at,  if  women,  is 
about  thirteen  and  fourteen,  if  men,  seventeen  and 
eighteen,  they  are  rarely  older:  their  houses  are  mats, 
or  barks  of  trees,  set  on  poles,  in  the  fashion  of  an 
English  barn,  but  out  of  the  power  of  the  winds,  for 
they  are  hardly  higher  than  a  man;  they  lie  on  reeds 
or  grass.  In  travel  they  lodge  in  the  woods  about  a 
great  fire,  with  the  mantle  duflfies  they  wear  by  day, 
wrapt  about  them,  and  a  few  boughs  stuck  roimdthem. 
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Their  diet  is  maize  or  Indian  corn,  divers  ways  pre- 
pared ;  sometimes  roasted  in  the  ashes,  sometimes  beat- 
en and  boiled  with  water,  which  they  call  Homine,they 
also  make  cakesy  not  unpleasant  to  eat;  they  have  like- 
wise several  sorts  of  beans  and  pease,  that  are  good 
nourishment,  and  the  woods  and  rivers  are  their  larder* 

If  an  European  comes  to  see  them,  or  calls  for  lodg- 
ing at  their  house  or  wigwam,  they  give  him  the  best 
place  and  first  cut.  If  they  come  to  visit  us,  they  sa- 
lute us  with  an  It  hah !  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
good  be  to  you,  and  sit  them  down  which  is  mostly  on 
the  ground,  close  to  their  heels,,  their  legs  upright ; 
may  be  they  speak  not  a  word  more,  but  observe  all 
passages.  If  you  give  them  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink, 
well,  for  they  will  not  ask ;  and  be  it  little  or  much, 
if  it  be  with  kindness  they  are  well  pleased,  else  they 
go  away  sullen,  but  say  nothing.  They  are  great  con- 
cealers of  their  own  resentments,  brought  to  it  I  be- 
lieve by  the  revenge  that  hath  been  practised  among 
them  ;  in  either  of  these  they  are  not  exceeded  by  the 
Italians.  A  tragical  instance  fell  out  since  1  came  into 
the  country;  a  king's  daughter,  thinking  herself 
slighted  by  her  husband,  in  sutiering  another  woman 
to  lie  down  between  them,  rose  up,  went  out,  pluckt  a 
root  out  of  the  ground,  and  sat  it,  upon  which  she  im- 
mediately died,  and  for  which,  last  week,  he  made  an 
offering  to  her  kindred,  for  atonement,  liberty,  and 
marriage,  as  two  others  did  to  the  kindred  of  tiieir 
wives  that  died  a  natural  death  ;  for  till  widowers  have 
done  so  they  must  not  marry  again.  Some  of  the  young- 
women  are  said  to  take  undue  liberty  before  marriage 
for  a  portion ;  but  when  married,  chaste  :  when  with 
child,  they  know  their  husbands  no  more,  till  deliver- 
ed ;  and  during  their  month,  they  touch  no  meat,  they 
eat  but  with  a  stick,  lest  they  should  defile  it;  nor  do 
their  husbands  frequent  them  till  that  time  be  expired. 

But  in  liberality  they  excel ;  nothing  is  too  good  for 
their  friends;  give  them  a  fine  gun,  coat,  or  other 
things,  it  may  pass  twenty  hands  before  it  sticks ;  light, 
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of  bem,  strong  affections,  but  soon  spctit;  the  most 
merry  creatures  that  live,  feast  and  dance  perpetually ; 
tbey  never  b>>./e  mucb,  nor  want  much  ;  wealth  circu- 
lateth  like  tbe  blood,  ail  parts  partake;  and  though 
non^  shall  want  what  another  hath,  yet  exact  observers 
of  property. 

Some  kings  have  sold,  others  presented  me  with  se- 
veral parcels  of  land ;  the  pay  or  presents  I  made  them, 
were  not  hoarded  by  the  particular  owners,  but  the 
nifeighbouring  kings  and  their  clans  being  present  when 
the  goods  were  brought  out,  the  parties  chiefly  concern- 
ed consulted  what,  and  to  whom  they  should  give  them ; 
to  every  king  then,  by  the  hands  of  a  person  for  that 
wo^k  appointed,  is  a  present  sent,  so  sorted  and  folded, 
and  with  that  gravity,  that  it  fs  admirable;  then  that 
king  subdivideth  it  in  like  manner  among  the  depend- 
ants, they  hardly  leaving  themselves  an  equal  share 
with  otie  of  their  subjects  :  and  be  it  on  such  occasions 
ais  festivals,  or  at  their  common  meals,  the  kings  dis- 
tribute, and  to  themselves  last;  they  Cuie  for  little, 
and  the  reason  is,  a  little  contents  them :  inttiisthey 
are  sufficiently  revenged  on  us;  if  they  are  ignorant 
of  Our  pleasures,  they  are  also  free  from  our  pains. 

fhey  are  not  disquieted  with  bills  of  lading  and  ex- 
cbange,  nor  perplexed  with  chancery  suits  and  ex-^ 
checqtfer  reckonings;  we  sweat  and  toil  to  live,  their 
pleasure  feeds  them,  I  mean  their  hunting,  fishing, 
and  foiwling,  and  this  table  is  spread  everywhere ;  they 
eat  twice  a  d^y*  morning-  and  evening;  their  seats  and 
tables  are  the  ground.  Since  the  Europeans  came  in- 
to these  parts,  they  are  grown  great  lovers  of  strong 
liquors,  rum  especially,  and  for  it  they  exchange  the 
^richest  of  their  skins  and  furs:  if  they  are  heated  with 
liquors,  they  are  restless  till  they  hav£  ^tiough  to  sleep ; 
and  this  is  their  cry,  So  w*e»«  ore,  and  I  will  goto  sleep  ; 
but  when  drunk,  one  of  the  most  wretched  spectacles 
in  the  world. 

in  sickness,  impatient  to  be  cured  ;  for  it,  give  any 
thing,  especially  for  their  children,  to  whom  tbey  are 
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extremely  natural ;  they  drink  at  those  times  a  yeran^ 
or  decoction  of  some  roots,  in  spring  water ;  and  it' 
they  0ut  any  iiesh,  it  must  be  of  the  female  of  any 
creature  ;  if  they  die  they  bury  them  with  their  appa- 
rel, be  they  men  or  women,  and  the  nearest  of  kin 
flings  in  something  precious  with  them,  as  a  token  of 
their  love;  their  mourning  is  blacking  of  their  faces, 
whicfi  they  continue  for  a  year;  they  are  choice  of  the 
graVes  of  their  dead ;  for,  least  they  should  be  lost  by 
time,  and  fall  to  common  use,  they  pick  off  the  grass 
that  grows  upon  them,  and  heap  up  the  iailen  eartb 
with  great  care  and  exactness. 

These  poor  people  are  under  a  dark  night  in  things 
relating  to  religion,  or  rather  to  the  tradition  of  it ;  yet, 
they  believe  a  God  and  immortality  without  the  helps 
of  Metaphysics  ;  for  they  say  there  is  a  great  king  that 
made  them,  who  dwells  in  a  glorious  country  to  the 
southward  of  them,  and  that  the  souls  of  the  good 
shall  go  thither,  where  they  shall  live  again.  Their 
worship  consists  of  two  parts,  sacrifice  and  cantico: 
Their  sacrifice  is  their  first  fruits,  the  first  and  fattest 
bullock  they  kill,  goes  to  the  fire,  where  he  is  all  burnt 
with  a  mournful  ditty  of  him  that  performs  the  cere-^ 
mony,  but  with  such  marvellous  fervency  and  labour 
of  body,  that  he  will  even  sweat  to  a  foam  ;  the  other 
part  of  their  cantico,  is  performed  by  round  dances, 
sometimes  words,  sometimes  songs*,  then  shouts,  two 
being  in  the  middle  that  begin,  and  by  singing  and 
drumming  on  a  board,  direct  the  chorus ;  their  pos- 
tures in  the  dance  are  very  antick  and  differing,  but 
all  keep  measure.  This  is  done  with  equal  earnest- 
ness and  labour,  but  great  appearance  of  joy. 

In  the  fall,  when  the  corn  comes  iU)  they  begin  to 
feast  one  anoth^ ;  there  have  been  two  great  festivals 
already,  to  which  all  come  that  will.  I  was  at  one  my- 
self; their  entertainment  was  a^reatseat  by  a  spring, 
under  some  shady  treesi  and  twenty  bucks,  with  l\ot 
cakes  of  new  corn,  both  wbeat  and  beans,  which  they 
make  up  in  » square  formi  in  the  leaves  of  the  stem. 
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and  bake  them  in  the  ashes ;  and  after  that  they  fell 
to  dance ;  but  they  that  go,  must  carry  a  small  pre- 
sent of  their  money,  it  may  be  sixpence,  which  is  made 
in  the  bone  of  a  fish ;  the  black  is  with  them  as  gold» 
the  white  silver;  they  call  it  all  wampuw. 

Their  government  is  by  kings  which  they  call  sache- 
ma,  and  those  by  succession,  out  always  by  the  moth- 
er's side;  for  Instance,  the  children  of  him  that  is  now 
king,  will  not  succeed,  but  his  brother  by  the  mother, 
or  the  children  of  his  sister,  whose  sons  (and  after  theut 
the  children  of  her  daughters)  will  reign;  for  no  wo-^ 
man  inherits:  the  reason  they  render  for  this  way  of 
descent  is,  that  their  issue  may  not  be  spurious.  Every 
king  hath  his  counsel,  and  that  consists  of  all  the  old 
and  wise  men  of  his  nation,  which  perhaps  is  two  hun- 
dred people.  Nothing  of  moment  is  undertaken,  be  it 
war,  peace,  selling  of  land,traftic,  without  advising  with 
them;  and  which  is  more,  with  the  young  men  too. 

It  is  admirable  to  consider  how  powerful  the  kings 
are,  and  how  they  move  by  the  breath  of  the  people. 

1  have  had  occasion  to  be  in  council  with  them  upon 
treaties  of  land,  and  to  adjust  the  terms  of  trade.  Their 
order  is  thus;  the  king  sits  in  the  middle  of  a  half 
moon,  and  hath  his  council,  the  old  and  wise  on  each 
hand ;  behind  them  or  at  a  little  distance  sit  the  young- 
er fry  in  the  same  figure;  having  consulted  and  resolv- 
ed their  business,  the  king  ordered  one  of  them  to 
speak  to  me,  and  he  in  the  name  of  his  king  saluted 
me;  then  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  told  me,  that  he 
was  ordered  by  his  king  to  speak  to  me;  and  now  it 
was  not  he,  but  the  king  that  spoke,  because  what  he 
should  say,  was  the  king's  mind. 

He  first  prayed  me  to  excuse  them  that  they  had  not 
complied  with  me  the  last  time,  he  feared  there  might 
be  some  fault  in  the  interpreter,  being  neither  Indian 
nor  English;  besides  it  was  the  Indian  custom  to  de- 
liberate, and  take  up  much  time  in  council  before  the} 
resolve;  and  that  if  the  young  people  an^  owners  of 
the  land  had  been  as  ready  as  he,  I  had  not  met  with 
so  much  delay. 
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Having  thus  lotrodaced  this  motter^  he  fell  to  tfie 
boundf  of  the  land  they  bad  agreed  to  diapoee  of,  and 
the  price;  the  land  now  n  little  and  dear«  tkat  fihich 
vould  have  bought  twenty  miles^not  buying  now  two. 
During  the  time  that  this  person  spoke^  not  a  man  of 
them  was  observed  to  whisper  or  smile  $  the  old  grave, 
the  ydungf  reverent  in  their  deportment.  Th^y  do 
speaR  little^  but  fervently  and  with  elegancy ;  1  have 
nevei*  seen  more  natural  sagacity,  considering  them 
%i<bout  the  he^p  of  tradition ;  and  be  will  deserve  the 
name  of  wise,  that  outwits  them  in  any  treaty  about  a 
thing  they  understand* 

When  the  purchase  was  agreed,  great  promises  pass- 
ed between  us  of  kindness  and  good  neighbourhood, 
and  that  the  Indians  and  English  must  live  in  love  as 
long  as  the  sun  gave  light;  which  done,  another  made 
a  speech  to  the  Indiansy  in  the  name  of  all  the  sacha' 
makerSf  or  kings,  first  to  tell  them  what  was  done; 
next,  to  charge  and  command  them  to  love  christians ; 
and  particularly  to  live  in  peace  with  me,  and  the  peo- 
ple under  my  government.  That  many  governors  had 
Deen  in  the  river,  but  that  no  governor  had  come  him- 
self to  live  and  stay  here  before ;  and  having  now  such 
a  one  that  had  treated  them  well,  they  should  never  do 
him  or  his  any  wrong.  At  every  sentence  -of  which, 
they  shouted)  and  said  amen,  in  tneir  way. 

^The  justice  they  hnve  is  pecuniary ;  in  case  of  any 
wrong  or  evil  fact,  be  it  murder  itself,  they  atone  by 
feasts  and  presents  of  their  wampum,  which  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  quality  of  the  offence,  or  person  injured, 
or  the  sex  they  are  of.  For  in  case  they  kill  a  woman, 
they  pay  double ;  and  the  reason  they  render,  is,  that 
she  breedeth  children,  which  men  cannot  do.  It  is 
rare  that  they  fall  out,  if  sober;  and  if  drunk  they  for- 
give it,  saying,  it  was  the  drink,  and  not  the  man  that 
abused  them. 

We  have  agreed,  that  in  all  differences  between  us, 
six  of  each iside  shall  end  the  matter.  Don't  abuse 
them,  but  let  them  have  justice,  and  yon  win  them. 
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The  worst  is,  tbey  are  the  worse  fortbe  christians,  who 
have  propagated  ^beir  vices,  and  yielded  them  tradi- 
tion for  ill,  and  not  tor  good  things.  But  as  low  an  ebb 
as  they  are  at,  and  as  inglorious  as  their  condition 
looks,  ilvB  christians  have  nut  outlived  their  sight,  with 
all  their  pretensions  to  an  higher  mauifeslatiou 

^Vbat  good,  then,  might  not  a  good  people  graft/ 
where  there  is  so  distinct  a  knowledge  left  between 
good  and  evil?  1  beseech  God  to  incline  the  heafis  of 
all  that  come  into  these  parts,  to  outlive  the  knowledge 
of  the  natives,  by  a  axt  obedience  to  their  greater 
knowledge  of  the  will  of  God;  for  it  were  miserable 
indeed  for  us  to  fall  under  the  just  censure  of  J^he  poor 
Indian  conscience,  while  we  make  profession  of  things 
so  far  transcending. 

For  their  original,  I  am  ready  to  believe  them  of  the 
Jewish  race;  I  mean  of  the  stock  of  the  ten  tribes;  and 
that  for  the  following  reasons :  First,  they  were  to  go 
to  a  land  not  planted  or  kno'vn,  whi|b  to  be  sure  Asia 
and  Africa  were,  if  not  Enrt  le,  anlHie  that  intended 
that  extraordinary  judgment  upon  them,  might  make 
the  passage  not  uneasy  to  them,  as  it  is  not  impossible 
in  itself,  from  the  ea^termost  parts  of  Asia  to  the  wester- 
most  parts  of  America.  In  the  next  place  I  find  thenoi 
of  like  countenance,  and  their  children  of  so  lively  re- 
semblance, that  a  man  would  think  himself  in  Duke's- 
place  or  Bury-street  in  London,  when  he  seeth  them, 
but  this  not  all^  they  agree  in  rites,  they  reckon  by 
moons,  they  ofter  their  first  fruits,  they  have  a  kind  of 
feast  of  tabernacles,  they  are^aid  to  lay  their  altar  up- 
on twelve  stones,  their  mourning  a  year,  customs  of 
women,  with  many  things  that  do  not  now  occur. 

About  this  time  (1()07)  James'-town  was  built.  In 
the  discovery  dfChickahamine  river,  one  George  Cas« 
son  was  surprised,  and  one  Smith,  with  two  others,  be- 
set with  two  hundred  savages,  his  men  slain,  and  him- 
self taken  prisoner;  but  in  about  a  month's  time  he 
procured  not  only  his  liberty,  but  was  in  great  favour 
among' them,  so  that  he  had  a  most  noble  entertainment 
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from  Pmvhatamt  one  of  tbeir  emperors,  who  aate  in 
state  upon  hit  bed  of  matt,  pillow  ot  leather,  embroid- 
ered with  pearl  and  white  beads,  attired  with  robet  of 
skins,  as  large  at  an  Irish  mantle;  at  his  head  sat  a 
handsome  voung  woman,  and  another  at  his  teet,  and 
on  each  side  the  room  twenty  others,  their  headt  and 
shoulders  painted  red,  with  a  chain  ofbends  about  their 
neclui  and  a  robe  of  skins;  before  them  sat  his  chief-^ 
est  men,  in  their  orders.  This  emperor  had  about  thir- 
ty kings  under  him,  his  treasure  consisting  of  skins, 
Copper,  pearls,  beads, and  the  like;  his  house  being  iif- 
tv  or  sixty  y.trds  long,  frequented  only  by  priests;  at 
the  four  corners  stood  four  images,  as  sentinels,  one  of 
a  bear,  one  of  a  dragon,  anothera  leopard,  and  the  fourth 
a  giant:  he  hath  as  many  women  as  he  pleases,  whom, 
after  he  has  grown  weary  of,  he  bestows  upon  his  fa- 
vourites. His  will,  with  the  custom  of  the  country,  are 
his  laws. 

The  Vir^iniam|are  not  born  so  swarthy  as  they  ap- 
pear; their  hair  W  generally  black  and  flaggy  which 
they  wear  long;  few  men  have  beards,  because  they 
pluck  out  the  nairs  that  would  grow;  their  ointments 
and  smoky  houses  do  in  a  great  measure  cause  their 
blackness,  whereby  they  look  like  bacon;  they  are  of 
a  ready  wit,  very  subtle  and  treacherous,  not  much  ad- 
dicted to  labour  and  much  given  to  hunting.  They 
have  one  wife,  and  many  concubines.  The  ancient  wo- 
men are  used  for  cooks,  barbers  and  other  services,  the 
younger  for  dalliance,  they  are  modest  in  their  carriage 
and  seldom  quarrel  ;  in  entertaining  a  stranger,  they 
spread  a  mat  for  him  to  sit  down,  and  then  dance  before 
hirn;  they  we^r  their  nails  long  to  flee  their  deer,  and 
put  bows  and  arrows  into  the  hands  of  tl^eir  children  at 
six  years  old. 

The  queen  of  Aporaetica  was  attired  with  a  cornet 
beset  with  many  white  bones,  with  copper  in  her  ears, 
and  a  chain  of  the  same  six  times  encompassing  her 
neck.  They  have  several  ridiculous  conceits  concern- 
ing their  original;  as  that  a  hare  came  into  their  coun- 
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try,  and  made  the  first  man ;  and  tivo  other  Lares  came 
thither,  the  first  killed  a  deer  for  their  entertainment, 
which  was  then  the  only  deer  in  the  world,  and  strew- 
ing the  hairs  of  that  deer,  every  hair  became  a  deer. 

The  natives  think  it  a  disgrace  to  fear  death,  and 
therefore  when  they  must  die,  they  do  it  resolutely* 
OS  it  happened  to  one  that  robbed  an  Englishman,  and 
was  by  Pawhntam  (upon  complaint  made  ag-ainst  him) 
fetched  sixty  miles  Irom  where  he  was  concealeO,  and 
executed  in  the  presence  of  the  English;  his  brain* 
being  knocked  out  without  the  least  show  of  fear  or^ 
terror. 
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NATIVES  OF  NEW-YORK. 


Their  principaj  recreations  are  foot-ball,  nnd  cards,  at 
which  they  will  play/ away  all  they  have.  They  arc 
lovers  of  strong  drink  ;  without  they  have  enough  to 
be  drunk,  they  care  not  to  drink  at  all ;  they  observe 
several  ceremonies  in  their  Religious  Rites,  and  are 
said  to  worship  the  devil ;  they  are  usually  performed 
on  such  occasions  as  the  making  of  war ;  when  their 
corn  is  ripe,  or  the  like. 

They  are  much  addicted  to  go  to  war  against  one 
another,  but  they  fight  no  pitched  buttles,  but  upon 
their  enemy's  approach  armed  with  guns  and  hatchets, 
they  way-lay  him,  and  it  is  counted  a  great  fight  wheii 
seven  or  eight  are  slain ;  they  seldom  give  quarter  to 
any  but  the  women  and  children,  whom  they  reserve 
and  make  use  of  for  the  increasing  their  strength. 

When  an  Indian  dies  they  bury  him  upright  sitting 
upon  a  seat  with  his  gun,  money,  and  goods,  to  fnr- 
nish  him  in  the  other  world,  which  they  believe  to  be 
westward,  where  they  shall  have  a  great  store  of  game 
for  hunting,  and  live  at  ease.  At  his  funeral  his  rela- 
tions paint  their  faces  black,  making  sad  lamentations; 
near  his  grave  they  do  not  sufiTer  any  grass  to  grow, 
but  cover  it  with  mats  as  a  shelter  from  the  rain.  Not-: 
withstanding  this,  when  an  Indian  is  dead  his  name 
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dies  with  him,  none  daring  after  to  mention  his  name, 
it*  being  not  only  a  breach  of  their  law,  but  an  affront 
to  his  friends  and  relations,  as  if  done  on  purpose  to 
renew  their  griefs  and  persons  bearing  the  same  name, 
change  it  for  another,  which  every  one  invents  tor 
himself.  Their  weddings  are  without  ceremony,  the 
mateh  being  made  by  money,  which  being  agreed  on, 
m&kes  a  consummation  of  the  marriage ;  upon  the  Teast 
dislibi  he  turns  her  away  and  takes  another.  It  is  no 
offence  for  their  married  women  to  lie  with  another  roan, 
provided  she  acquaint  fier  husband  or  some  near  rela- 
tion therewith,  but  if  not,  it  is  sometimes  punishable 
with  4eath.  ~     ,  , 

They  are  extremely  charitable  one  to  another,  they 
share  one  with  another,  commonly  leaving  the  least 
parts  to  themselves. 

THE  NEW-ENGLANDERS. 

Before  they  make  war  they  first  consult  with  their 
priests  and  conjurers,  no  people  being  so  barberous 
almost  but  they  have  their  gods,  prieste  and  relfgion  ; 
they  adore  such  things  as  they  think  may  u^^avoidably 
hurt  them,  as  fire,  water,  lightning,  thunder,  our  great 
guns^  muskets  and  horses ;  the  chief  god  they  worship 
is  the  devil,  which  they  call  Okee.  They  paini  themr 
selves  and  their  children,  and  he  is  most  gallant  who 
is  most  deformed.  They  are  exact  archers,  and  with 
their  arrows  will  kill  birds  flying;  their  bows  are  of 
tough  hazel;  their  strings  of  leather;  their  arrows  of 
cane  or  hazel,  headed  with  stones  or  born,  and  feath- 
ered. Tiiey  soon  grow  heartless,  if  they  find  their 
arrows  do  no  execution.  .  ^       , 
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"  The  Fiv<>  Nations*  are  a  poor  and  generally  called 
a  barbarous  people^  bred  under  the  darkest  ignorance  J 
and  yet  a  bright  and  noble  genius  shines  through  these 
black  clouds.  None  of  the  greatest  Roman  heroes 
have  discovered  a  greater  love  of  country  or  contenapt 
of  death,  than  these  people  called  barbariaus  have 
doue^  when  liberty  came  in  v'!ompetition«  Indeed  I 
think  our  Indians  have  out-done  the  Romans  in  this 
[^articular.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  those  Roman  He« 
roe^  have  murdered  themselves  to  avoid  shame  or  tor- 
ments; but  our  Indians  hpve  refused  to  die  meanly  or 
with  but  little  pnm  when  they  thought  their  country's 
honour  would  be  at  stake  by  it;  but  have  given  their 
bodies  willingly  to  the  most  cruel  torments  of  their 
enemies,  to  shew,  as  they  said,  that  the  live  nations 
cc:isisted  of  men  whose  courage  and  resolution  could 
not  be  shaken.  But  what,  alas  !  have  we  christians 
done  to  make  them  better?  We  have  indeed  re  .son  to 
be  asbrimcd  thai  these  Infideh,  by  our  conversation  and 
neighbourhood,  are  become  worse  than  they  were  be* 
fore  they  ktew  us.  Instead  of  virtue  we  have  only 
taught  them  vice,  that  they  >vere  entirely  free  from  be- 
fore that  time.  The  narrow  vi^^^s  of  private  interest, 
have  occasioned  this  and  will  occasion  greater,  even 
pul»lic  mischief,  if  the  governors  of  the  people  do  not 

*  The  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations  of  Canada,  which  are  de* 
pendant  on  the  Province  of  New  York,  anu  are  the  barrier  between  the 
English  and  French.  By  the  tl^n  Lord  Cadwallader  Colden,  one  of 
His  Majesty's  Consuls,  and  Surveyor-General  of  New  York.  3d.  Ed. 
printed  in  London  by  Lockyer  Davis,  1765. 
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-puia  Stop  la 'these  ^rowin^  evils.  If  these  practices 
0^>winked  at,  instead  of  faithful  friends  :hat  have  man- 
fulljv  foiight  our  battles  for  u8,Hhe  five  nations  will  be- 
Gomi^^^faithless  thieves  and  robbers,  and  join  uith  eve- 
ry  enemy. that  can  give  hope  of  plunder. 
m  **  If  care  were  taken  to  plant  and  cultivate  in  them  that 
general  benevolence  to  mankind,i»which  is  the  true  first 

Krinciple  of  virtae^  it  would  effectually  eradicate  those 
orrid  vices  occasioned  by  their  unbounded  revenge  $ 
and  then  they  no  long-er  would  deserve  the  namie  of 
barbarians^  but  would  become  a  people  whose  friend-^ 
ship  might  add  honour  to  the  British  nation. 

"The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  once  as  much  bar- 
barians as  our  Indians  now  are;  deified  the  heroes  that 
first  taught  them  those  virtues,  from  whence  the  gran- 
deur of  those  renowned  nations  wholly  proceeded.  A 
good  man,  however,  will  fnel  more  real  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  from  the  sense  of  having  in  any  way  forward- 
ed the  <^Jviljzing  of  a  barbarous  nation,  or  of  having 
multiplied  the  number  of  good  men,  than  from  the 
fondest  hopes  of  such  extravagant  honours. 

In  his  preface  (p.  10.)  Mr.  Colden  observes,  very 
justly,  that  two  things  in  his  performance  would  be 
found  fault  with,  namely,  filling  up  a  great  part  of 
the  work  with  the  adventures  of  small  parties,  (of  In- 
dians) ai:d  sometimes  of  those  of  a  single  man  ;  and 
inserting  speeches  at  full  length.  As  to  the  first,  he 
observes,  that  the  history  of  th*  Indians  would  be  very 
lame  without  an  account  of  their  private  ad/entures; 
for  their  warlike  expeditions  are  almost  alw;;ys  carried 
on  by  surprisin;^  each  other;  the  whole  art  of  waf 
consisting  in  nunnaging  small  parties;  and  with  regard 
to  their  speeches,  he  thinks  it  highly  interesting,  to 
know  the  spanners  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  in  tl^ir 
public  treaties  especially.  We  are  fotid  g5  searching 
into  remote  antiquity  to  know  the  manners  of  our  ear- 
liest progeiiitors,  of  w'loiu  it  may  be  safely  averred, 
the  Indians  are  living  images. 

*'  The  Five  Nations  consist  of  so  many  tribes  or  na- 
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iions  joined  together,  witbdut  any  superiority  of  the  one 
over  the  other.  The  union  has  continued  so  long,  that 
nothing  is  known  by  the  Europeans  of  the  origin  of  it. 
They  are  known  by  the  names  of  Mohawks,  Oneydoes, 
Onondagas,  Cayugas  and  Sennekas.  Each  of  these  na- 
tions is  again  divided  into  three  tribes  or  families,  who 
distinguish  themselves  by  three  different  arms  or  enx 
signs;  the  Tortoise,  the  Bear,  and  the  Wclf ;  and  the 
Sachems,  or  old  mea  of  these  families  put  their  ensign 
or  marks  of  their  family  to  «very  public  paper,  when 
they  sign  it. 

"  Each  of  these  nations  is  an  absolute  Republic  by  it- 
self, and  is  governed  in  all  public  affairs  by  its  own 
Sachems.  The  authority  of  these  rulers  is  gained  by 
and  consist  wholly  in  the  opinion  the  rest  of  the  nation 
have  of  their  wisdom  and  integrity.  They  never  exe- 
cute their  resolutions  by  force  upon  any  of  their  people. 
Honour  and  esteem  are  their  principal  rewards ;  as 
shame  and  being  desj)ised  their  punishment^' — ^These 
leaders  and  captaiiis  in  like  manner  obtain  their  autho* 
rity  by  the  general  opmion  of  their  courage  and  con- 
duct; and  lose  it  by  a  failure  in  those  virtues.  These 
great  men,  both  sachems  and  captains,  are  generally 
poorer  than  the  common  people,  for  they  ui^^formly 
give  away  and  distribute  all  the  presents  or  pluilBler 
they  get  in  their  treaties  or  in  war,  so  as  to  leave  no- 
thing to  themselves. 

"  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  ministry  of  the  Five  na^ 
tions,  who  has  gained  his  ofHce  otherwise  than  by  merit; 
there  is  not  the  leiist  salary  or  any  ]sort  of  profit  anneXf 
ed  to  any  office  to  tempt  the  covetous  or  sordid  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  every  unworthy  action  is  unavoidably  at- 
tended with  the  forfeiture  of  their  commission,  for  the 
authority  is  only  the  esteem  of  the  people,  and  ceases 
the  moment  that  esteem  is  lost* 

"  The  Fire  nations  think  themselves  superior  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  call  themselves  Ongue-honwe; 
tbpt  is,  men  surpassing  all  others.    AH  the  nations 
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ii^aiid  di«m  bavefQr^mMjr  yepn  e^  «uba^lfoci  to 
thitttt  «ii4  pdf  s^Ml^y  trifttt^  fo^lktm  Bf  WsmpuiB;* 
f  .^bef  dm*9  ii»iNiiv  ttuilcttr  >«rsr  w  'p^ii«e  irkliicMif  «lie 
eciiJMiBt  30f  ^  <ifdlNi«rkt^  ^#6  old  men  «f  tills  t^« 
(irRHUMfy  go  about  mmfY^w  or  l#o  to  receiiae  tins 
tHfkiite;  «ir3  I  b*ve  off«ii-fiad  oppoHunity  to  dbii«r^e 
#bfkt  vilxtety  the  i^or  IiifNaii«#ir»re  tuKfer  nvbik  theto 
t#o  did  fileii  renuiined  in  tbat  putt  of  tfae  eointtfy  i»b«re 
f  ir«s^  An otd  Mohawk  Sacbent mm  poolp fafanket and 
diirty  ibtrt  fttkf%^  seen  Issillfif  fa»  orders  wkb  as  ar- 
bitli'ai'y  anthority  us  a  Rtkiian  JOictator.  It  is  riot  how- 
^ter  for  the  sake  of  tribute  th^y  tnnke  #ar,  but  from 
nollbiisc^  glory,  jwrh«*h  they  have  ever  most  Btron|fly 
imprinted  dn  tbeir  mindsrj  and  the  fartber'they  go  to 
Mek  an  encmyf  the  greeter  glory  is  gained.  I^foe  Five 
liatioiis,  in  their  love  of  liberty  and  of  their  country,  in 
tl^ir  bravery  in  battle^  and  their  constancy  in  enduring 
torments,  equal  the  fortitude  of  the  most  renoM^ned  Ro- 
mans. 1  shall  ffni^'^  their  character  by  what  the Jr  en- 
einy,  Mdnsfeur  Dc^  La  Potherie  in  his  History  of  Nnrtb 
AtneHca  says  of  them :  "  When  we  speak  in  France  of 
thfe  Five  Nations  they  dre  thought,  by  a  common  mis- 
take, to  be  mere  barbarians  always  tfaiirsting  after  hu- 
man blood;  but  their  true  character  is  ve^y  different. 
Tbi^  are  indeed  the  fiercest  and  most  fbrmidfiblepeo- 

f\(e  in  North  America,  and  at  the  same  time  are  as  po- 
itic  and  judicioils  as  can  ^vefl  l^e  coiiij^ived ;  and  ibis 
appears  from  the  management  ot  all  the  a#airs  which 
they  tiHansact,  riot  boiy  with  the  Fi^nchaod 
but  likei^ife  with  almost  allthe  Indian  nations  of  this 
vast  contftient.*'    ■      ■ 


*  WampiHS  i>  the  Cfirreti.t  money  among  the  Indiains :  if  is  of  two  sor(s> 
white  aiid  purple:  the  white  ii  worked  out  of  the  iosides  of  the  great 
Congues  into  the  form  ofa  bead,  and  perforated  so  as  to  ba  strung  oh 
leather,  the  purjtle  is  yrorked  out  of  the  inside  of  the  Musolf  Shell:  they 
are  wove  astbroad  as  one's  hand,  and  about  two  feet  long:  these  they 
oall  Bells,  ahti  give  and  receive  them  at  their  treaties,  as  the  seals  of 
friendship.  For  lesser  moti vet  a  single  siring  is  given ;  every  bead  is  of 
a  known  value ;  apd  a  belt  of  a  less  number  is  made  to  equal  one  of  a 
greater,  by  so  many  as  is  wanted  beii    fastened  to  the  belt  by  a  string. 
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They  strictly  form  a  Rooian  maxim,  to  increase  their 
strength  by  encouraging  other  nations  to  incorporate 
with  them,  and  adopt  many  captives  taken  in  oattle, 
who  afterwards  have  become  sachems  and  captains. 
The  cruelty  the  Indians  use  in  their  wars,  is  deservedly 
held  in  abhorrence;  but  whoever  has  read  the  history 
of  the  far-famed  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome,  will  find 
ihem  little,  if  at  all,  better  even  in  this  respect.  Does 
the  behaviour  of  Achilles  to  Hector's  dead  body  appear 
less  savage?  But  Achilles  had  a  Homer  to  blazon  rorth 
his  virtues:  not  so  the  unlettered  Indian;  every  penis 
dipped  in  gall  against  him.  Witness  the  Carthagini- 
ans, and  Phenicians  offering  their  children  in  sacrifice, 
and  in  latter  days  behold  men  professing  Christianity^ 
out-stripping  all  true  or  fabled  cruelty,  blasphemously 
and  impiously  under  the  idea  of  honouring  God.  Let 
no  member  of  the  church  of  Rome,  nor  of  any  persecu- 
ting  body,  call  the  Indians  savage. 

Previous  to  setting  out  on  any  warlike  expedition 
they  have  a  feast,  to  which  al!  the  noted  warriors  of  the 
nation  are  invited  ;  when  they  have  the  war-dance  to 
the  beat  of  kettle-drums.  The  warriors  are  seated  on 
two  rows ;  each  rises  in  turn,  and  sings  the  deeds  he 
has  performed  ;  so  that  they  wi^rk  up  their  spirits  to  a 
high  degree  of  enthusiasm.  They  come  to  these  dan- 
ces with  faces  painted  in  a  frightful  manner  to  make 
themselves  look  terrible  to  their  enemies.  By  these 
war  songs  they  preserve  the  history  of  their  great 
achievements.*  The  solemn  reception  of  these  war- 
riors, and  the  acclamation  of  applause  which  they  re- 
ceive at  their  return,  cannot  but  have  on  the  hearer  the 
same  effect  in  raising  an  emulation  for  glory,  that  a  tri- 
umph had  on  the  old  Romans.  After  their  prisonens 
are  secured,  they  never  offer  them  the  least  bad  treat- 
ment, but  on  the  contrary  will  rather  starve  themselves 
than  suffer  them  to  want;  and  I  have  been  always  as- 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  Nations  have  used  the  same  means 
to  record  and  bear  in  mind  their  history. 
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siired  that  there  is  not  one  instance  of  their  pfTering 
the  least  violence  to  the  chastity  of  any  woman  that 
was  their  captive.  The  captives  are  generally  distribu- 
ted annonff  tnose  who  have  lost  a  member  of  their  fam- 
ily in  battle:  if  they  are  accepted,  they  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  the  person  had ;  but  if  otherwise  they  die  in 
torment  to  satiate  the  revenge  of  those  who  refuse  them. 
They  use  neither  drum  nor  trumpet,  nor  any  kind  of 
musical  instruments  in  their  wars;  their  throats  serve 
them  on  all  occasions.  We  find  the  same  was  practise* 
ed  by  Homer's  heroes : 

n 

Thrice  to  its  pitch,  his  lofty  voice  he  rears, 
O  friend  !  Ulysses*  shouts  invade  my  ears. 

The  hospitality  of  these  Indians  is  no  less  remarka- 
ble than  their  other  virtues.  As  soon  as  any  stranger 
comes  among  them,  they  are  sure  to  offer  him  victuals; 
if  a  number  arrive,  one  of  their  best  houses  is  cleaned 
for  their  accommodation,  and  not  unfrequently  they 
are  accommodated  with  female  society  while  they  re- 
main; but  this  latter  mark  of  simple  hospitality  is  not 
now  to  be  found  among  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  who 
have  had  much  intercourse  with  the  whites.  The  two 
following  traits  of  character  in  the  Mohawks,  M.  Col- 
den  states  as  having  come  under  his  own  knowledge; 
he  states  that  when  last  in  their  country,  the  Sachems 
told  him  they  had  an  Englishman  who  had  ran  from 
his  master  in  New-York,  that  they  never  would  deliver 
him  up  to  be  punished,  but  that  they  would  pay  the 
value  to  his  master.  Another  man  made  his  escape 
from  Albany  jail,  where  he  was  in  prison  for  debt ;  tne 
Mohawks  received  him,  and  as  they  protected  him 
against  the  sheriff,  they  not  only  paid  the  debt  for  him 
but  gave  him  land  over  and  above  sufficient  for  a  good 
farm  whereon  he  lived  when  M.  Colden  was  last  there. 

Polygamy  is  not  usual  among  them,  and  in  case  of 
separation  according  to  the  natural  course  of  all  ani- 
4nals,  the  children  follow  the  mpther.    The  women 
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bring  forth  their  children  with  much  ease  and  without 
any  help,  and  soon  after  delivery  return  to  their  usual 
employment.  They  alone  perform  all  the  drudgery 
about  the  houses,  plant  the  corn,  labour  at  it,  cu£  the 
fire-wood,  carry  it  liome,  and  on  their  marches  bear  the 
burdens.  The  men  disdaining  all  kind  of  labour,  em- 
ploy themselres  alone  in  huntmg;  at  times  when  it  is 
not  proper  to  hunt,  the  old  mejti  are  found  in  companies 
in  conversation,  the  young  men  at  their  exercises, 
shooting  at  marks,  throwing  the  hatchet,  wrestling,  or 
running;  and  fhe  women  all  busy  at  labour  in  the 
fields.  The  ancient  state  of  Lacedemon  resembles  that 
of  the  Five  nations,  their  laws  and  customs  being  form- 
ed to  render  the  mind  and  bodies  of  the  people  fit  for 
war.  Theft  is  very  scandalous  and  rare.  There  is  one 
vice  which  they  nave  acquired  since  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Europeans,  of  which  they  knew  no- 
thing before,  drunkenness ;  all,  male  and  female,  are 
awfully  given  to  this  vice;  they  have  not  been  taught 
to  abhor  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  traders  encourage  it 
for  the  profit  they  gain  on  the  Suque.  and  the  bargains 
they  obtain  while  intoxicated.  And  this  imported  vice, 
from  men  professing  Christianity,  has  destroyed  great- 
er numbers  than  all  their  wars  and  diseases  put  together. 
As  to  what  religion  they  hava  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
of  them,  because  the  Indians  that  speak  English  and 
live  near  us,  have  learned  many  things  of  us,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish  the  notions  they  had  originally 
among  them,  from  those  they  have  learned  of  the  Chris- 
tians. It  is  certain  they  have  no  kind  of  public  wor« 
ship,  and  I  am  told  they  have  no  radical  word  to  ex- 
press God,  but  use  a  compound  word  signifying  pre- 
server, sustainer,  or  master  of  the  universe.  Their  fu- 
neral rites  seem  to  infer  an  idea  of  a  future  existence. 
They  make  a  large  hole  in  which  the  body  can  be  plac- 
ed upright,  or  upon  its  haunches;  they  dressthe  corpse 
in  all  the  finery,  and  put  wampum  and  other  things  in- 
to the  grave  with  it,  and  the  relations  suffer  not  srass 
or  any  weeds  to  grow  on  the  grave  or  near  it,  ana  fre^ 
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quently  visit  it  with  lamentations.  Like  all  nations  ifi;- 
norant  of  the  bible,  they  are  very  superstitious  in  the 
observance  of  omens  and  dreauis.  The  inclination 
which  all  ignorant  people  have  to  superstition  and 
amusing  ceremonies  affords  the  popish  priests  a  great 
advantange  in  recommending  their  religion. 

Queen  Anne  sent  Over  a  missionary  to  reside  among 
the  Mohawks,  and  paid -him  out  of  her  privy  purse; 
she  sent  furniture  for  a  chapel,  and  a  valuable  set  of 
plate  for  the  communion  table,  and  the  like  furniture 
and  plate  for  each  of  the  other  nations,  though  that  of 
the  Mohawks  was  alone  applied  to  the  use  designed^ 
The  Common  Prayer  Book,  or  at  least  a  considerable 
part  of  it^   was  translated  al^o  into  their  language  and 

Srinted  ;  some  other  pieces  were  also  translated  for  the 
linister's  use,  viz,,  an  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  Deca- 
logue, Lord's  Prayer,  and  Church  Catechism,  and  a 
Discourse  on  the  Sacraments:  but  as  the  Minister  was 
never  able  to  obtain  any  tolerable  knoirlcd^e  of  their 
language,  l^e  had  but  smnll  success,  and  his  allowance 
failing  by  the  Queen's  deaths  he  left  them. 

There  is  a  custom  these  men  constantly  observe,  that 
if  they  be  sent  with  any  message,  though  it  demand 
the  greatest  despatch,  or  though  they  bring  intelligence 
of  any  danger,  they  never  tell  it  at  their  first  approach, 
but  sit  down  for  a  moment  or  two,  at  least,  in  silence 
to  recollect  themselves  before  they  speak,  that  they 
may  not  shew  any  degree  of  fear  or  surprise  by  any  in- 
decent expression.  Every  sudden  repartee  in  a  public 
treaty,  leaves  with  them  an  impression  of  a  light,  in- 
considerate mind,  but  in  private  conversation  they  use 
and  are  as  delighted  with  brisk  witty  answers,  as  we 
can  be  by  them ;  they  shew  the  great  difference  they 
place  between  the  conversation  of  man  and  man,  and 
of  nation  and  nation,  and  this  might  well  be  an  exam- 
ple to  polished  nations. 

The  Dutch  who  settled  in  the  New  Netherlands,  now 
called  New-York,  in  1609,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Five  Nations  which  continued  without  any  breach 
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oil  their  side  till  tbe  English  gained  this  country.  The 
Dutch  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Five  Nations  by  their 
kind  usage,  and  were  frequently  useful  to  the  French 
in  saving  those  of  them  that  were  prisoners  fronoi  the 
cruelty  of  the  Indians. 

In  1664  New- York  was  taken  by  the  English  ;  they 
likewise  immediately  entered  into  a  friendship  with  the 
Five  Nations,  which  has  continued  without  the  least 
breach  to  this  dav  ;  and  history,  I  believe,  cannot  give 
an  instance  of  the  most  Christian  or  most  Catholic 
Kings  observing  a  treaty  so  strictly  for  so  long  a  time 
as  these  barbarians,  as  they  are  called,  have  done. 

When  the  Five  Nations  n>  ke4)eace  with  a  nation  that 
has  taken  some  of  their  people  prisoners,  if  their  pris- 
oners are  dead  or  cannot  be  restored,  they  usually  de- 
mand some  Indians  in  friendship  with  the  Five  Nations 
in  their  stead,  who  either  are  adopted  in  place  of  their 
dead  friends  or  restored  to  their  own  nation ;  and  some- 
times they  desire  some  of  their  enemies  to  be  given 
rh«jm,  and  even  these  frequently  are  adopted  by  a  fa- 
ther in  place  of  a  son,  by  a  sister  in  place  of  a  brother, 
and  most  frequently  by  a  wife  in  place  of  a  husband 
lost  in  the  wars ;  but  if  they  chance  not  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  relations,  then  tney  are  certainly  made  sa- 
crifices to  their  revenge. 

The  French  having  for  a  long  time  felt  the  incon- 
venience and  dangers  they  were  in  from  the  warlike 
spirit  of  the  Five  Nations  (about  the  year  1666,)  sent 
some  of  their  priests  and  Jesuits  among  them;  and  the 
Governors  of  New- York  were  ordered  by  the  Duke  of 
York  to  give  their  priests  all  the  encouragement  in 
their  power.  Their  chief  view  was  to  give  the  Indians 
the  highest  opinion  of  the  French  power,  and  to  ren- 
der the  English  suspected  ;  for  these  purposes  their 
priests  were  well  fitted  in  turning  the  resentment  of 
the  Five  Nations  of  the  Indians,  that  were  in  friendship 
with  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  Governor  of  Mary- 
land on  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  the  ill  consequence 
of  war  among  nations  in  friendship  with  the  English, 
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sent  Colonet  Coursey,  in  1677,  to  Albany,  to  increase 
the  friendship  between  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  the 
Five  Nations,  and  accordingly  both  sides  gave  mutual 
promises  at  Albany  of  friendship.  But  this  understand- 
ing was  soon  shaken  by  some  parties  of  the  Oneydoes, 
Onandagoes,  and  Senekas,  who  were  out,  and  ignorant 
of  the  treaty;  one  of  them  having  met  with  the  Sus- 
quehannas  Indians,  who  were  in  friendship  with  Ma- 
ryland, fell  upon  them,  felled  foilr,  and  took  six  priso- 
ners; 6ve  of  them  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Senekas,  who 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  their  own  country,  sent  them 
back  with  presents,  to  show  they  kept  their  promises 
with  Maryland,  but  the  Oneydoes  kept  the  prisoners 
they  had. 

The  Dutch  settlers,  who  lived  about  Albany,  spirit- 
ed up  the  Indians.against  the  English,  having  pursua- 
ded  the  Oneydoes  that  the  English  at  New-York  were 
resolved  to  iiestroy  them :  in  thisthe  Dutch  and  French 
priests  joined,  and  Swonse,  one  of  the  chief  Sachems 
of  the  Oneydoes  excused  his  people  to  the  governor 
of  Albany,  in  Feb.  1678,  by  laying  the  blame  where 
it  ought  to  rest,  by  stating  they  had  been  informed  re- 
peatedly by  the  people  ofSchenutady,  (Dutch,  now  be- 
come English  subjects,)  that  the  English  designed  to 
cut  them  off;  he  also  brought  with  him  a  woman  and 
her  child  that  had  been  taken  prisoners,  and  restored 
them,  praying  the  Governor  to  use  his  endeavours  to 
have  the  people  restored  that  had  been  taken  by  the 

Eeopleof  Virginia  ;  but  they  kept  another  woman  and 
cr  two  children  until  such  time  as  their  prisoner 
should  be  restored  or  some  Conastoga  Indians  given  in 
their  place. 

The  Governor  being «in formed  of  this  last  proposal 
of  the  Oneydoes,  required  the  immediate  delivery  of 
the  women  and  children,  and  he  would  write  to  Virgin- 
ia to  have  the  Indian  prisoners  saved ;  the  Oneydoes 
promised  to  bring  them  in  a  month's  time  ;  they  also 
mformed  the  governor  that  eight  of  these  men  were 
out  against  the  people  of  Virginia,  who  knew  nothing 
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of  what  was  now  promised,  and  should  they  do  any 
harm  it  was  not  to  bo  considered  as  a  breach  of  their 
promise,  observing  they  should  be  sorry  any  thing 
should  befall  the  prisoners  they  had  promised  to  re- 
store lest  it  shoulcl  create  jealousies;  but  it  was  to  be 
borne  in  mind  they  were  mortal. 

However,  in  May  ibllowing,  the  Oneydoes,  ac- 
cording to  promise,  came  to  Albany  with  the  wo- 
man and  her  two  children;  and  Sworise,  when  he  de- 
livered them  to  the  commissioners  for  Indian  aflfhirs, 
said, 

"  Brethren, — We  are  come  to  this  place  with  much 
trouble  as  we  did  last  winter,  and  renew  the  request  we 
then  made,  that  six  Indians  be  delivered  to  us  ir.  ihe 
room  of  these  six  Christians,  in  case  our  people  who 
are  prisoners  are  dead. 

"  None  of  us  have  gone  out  against  the  Christians 
since  we  -were  last  here,  but  we  told  you  then  that 
some  were  then  out  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Gover- 
nor's orders,  and  we  desired  that  if  any  thing  happen- 
ed it  might  not  be  taken  ill.  Now  thirteen  of  our  peo- 
ple who  went  out  against  our  Indian  enemies,  met 
eighteen  men  on  horseback  as  far  from  the  English 
plantation  as  Cahuaga  is  from  Albany,  they  fired  upon 
our  people;  our  men,  being  soldiers,  returned  their 
fire,  and  killed  two  men  and  two  horses,  and  brought 
away  their  scalps.  It  would  be  convenient  that  the 
governor  tell  the  people  of  Virginia  not  to  send  their 
men  so  far  from  home,  or  if  they  should  meet  our  par- 
ties on  their  way  against  our  enemies,  the  Cahnowas, 
whom  the  English  call  Arogiste,  we  cannot  answer 
for  the  consequences.  We  have  now  observed  the 
Governor's  orciers  in  bringing  the  three  other  Chris- 
tian prisoners,  and  we  trust  the  affair  of  our  prisoners 
wholly  to  the  governor.  We  have  now  performed  our 
promises,  but  where  are  our  prisoners  ?  or  if  they  be 
dead,  the  others  in  their  room  ?  Now  when  it  is  so  late 
in  the  spring,  however,  we  will  trust  this  to  the  Gov- 
ernor.'*   Then  delivering  the  prisoners  one  by  one, 
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said,  **  We  have,  wc  say,  now  performed  our  promisef, 
and  are  not  ashamed.  We  hope  Corlear,*  who  ffoverns 
the  whole  country,  will  likowise  do  that  of  which  we 
need  not  be  ashamed*  Corlear  a^overns  the  whole  land 
from  New-York  to  Albany,  and  from  thence  to  the  Se« 
nekas  land ;  we  who  are  his  inferiors  shall  faithfully 
keep  the  chain ;  let  him  perform  his  promise  as  we  have 
ours,  that  the  chain  be  not  broken  on  his  side  who  go- 
verns the  whole  country." 

Then  the  governor  gave  them  presents  for  their  kind 
usage  of  the  prisoners ;  after  which  Sworise  stood  up 
again  and  said,  *'  Let  Corlear  take  care  that  the  Indian 
woman  that  is  wanting  be  restored,  and  for  those  that 
are  killed,  others  in  their  room,  if  Colear  will  not 
give  ear  to  us  in  this  affair  we  will  not  give  ear  to  him 
hereafter  in  any  thing."  Hearing  that  these  last  words 
were  ill  taken,  Sworise  with  two  Oneydo  Sachems,  ex- 
cused it,  saying,  **  what  we  said  of  not  hearkening  to 
Corlear  did  not  proceed  from  the  heart  but  was  spoken 
by  way  of  argument,  to  make  Corlear  more  careful  to 
release  our  people  that  are  prisoners;  and  you  may  be 
convinced  it  was  so,  when  you  consider  that  it  was  said 
after  your  "nswer,  and  without  laying  down  either 
beavers  or  any  belt  of  wampum,  as  we  always  do  when 
we  make  propositions ;  therefore  wc  desire  if  it  be  no- 
ted it  may  be  blotted  out,  and  not  made  known  to  Cor- 
lear, for  we  hold  firmly  to  our  covenant,  as  we  said  in 
our  propositions." 

In  consequence  of  several  outrages  committed  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  Lord  How- 
ard of  Effingham,  Governor-General  of  Virginia,  came 
to  Albany  to  meet  the  Sachems  of  the  Five  Nations  in 
Council ;  and  having  enumerated  many  acts,  and  re- 
presented that  he  would  have  proceeded  to  like  revenge, 
yet,  he  was  stirred  to  peace  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Governor  of  New- York,  and  his  Lordship  having 
brought  two  hatchets,t  proposed  to  have  them  buried 

•  Tbe  name  used  for  the  Governor  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
t  All  Indians  make  use  of  a  hatchet  or  axe  as  an  emblem  to  express  war 
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HI  token  of  peace.  The  next  day  being  nil  assembled 
when  the  Indians  were  to  reply,  the  Mohawks  answer- 
ed first  by  their  speaker^  saying  **  We  must  in  the  first 
place  say  something  to  the  other  Three  Nations,  by 
way  of  reproof  for  their  not  keeping  the  former  chain 
ns  they  ought;  and  therefore  we  desire  you,  great  Sa^* 
chem  of  Virginia,  and  your  Corlear,  and  all  here  pre- 
sent, to  give  ear,  for  we  will  conceal  nothing  of^ the 
evil  they  have  done."  Then  turning  to  the  other  na^* 
tions :  **  Vou  have  hoard  yesterday  all  thnt  has  been 
said ;  as  for  our  parts  we  are  free  of  the  blame  laid  on 
us ;  we  have  always  been  obedient  to  Corlear  and  have 
steadily  kept  our  chain  with  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Boston :  but  ye  are  stupid  and  brutish^  and  have  no 
understanding;  we  must  thump  understanding  into 
you:  let  the  new  chain  made  yesterday  (the  proposi- 
tion of  peace  by  his  Lordship)  be  carefully  preserved 
for  the  future;  this  we  earnestly  recommend  to  you, 
for  we  are  ready  to  cry  for  shame  of  you;  let  us  be  no 
more  ashamed  on  your  account,  but  be  obedient  and 
take  this  belt  to  keep  what  we  say  in  your  memory* 
Hear  now,  now  is  the  time  to  hearken;  the  covenant 
chain  had  very  near  slipt  by  your  not  keeping  it  firm- 
ly ;  hold  it  fast  now  when  all  former  evils  are  buried  ia 
the  pit. 

**  Vou  Oneydoes,  I  speak  to  you  as  children  ;  be  no 
longer  childish  or  void  of  understanding.  Vou  Onan- 
dagas,  our  brethren,  you  are  like  deaf  people  that  can- 
not hear,  your  senses  are  covered  with  dirt  and  filth. 

'*  You  Cayugas,  do  not  return  unto  your  former  ways; 
there  are  three  things  we  must  all  observe. 

"  First.  The  covenant  with  Corlear.  Secondly,  the 
covenant  with  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Thirdly,  with 
Boston.  We  must  thump  understanding  into  you,  that 
you  may  be  obedient,  and  take  this  belt  for  a  remem- 
brancer." 

Then  Cadeanne,  the  same  Mohawk  speaker  turning 
to  Lord  Howard  said,  "We  are  very  thankful  to  you, 
great  Sachem  of  Virginia,  that  you  are  persuaded  by 
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Corlear,  our  governor,  to  forgive  all  former  faults.  We 
are  very  glad  to  hear  you  ana  see  your  heart  softened* 
Take  these  three  beavers  as  a  token.  We  thank  the 
great  Sachem  of  Virginia  for  saying  that  the  axe  shall 
be  thrown  into  the  pit.  Take  these  two  beavers  as  a 
token  of  our  joy  and  thanksgiving. 

**  We  are  glad  that  Assarigoa,*  will  bury  in  the  pit 
what  is  past ;  let  the  earth  be  trod  hard  over  it,  or  rath- 
er let  a  strong  stream  run  under  the  pit  to  wash  the 
evil  away  out  of  our  sight  and  remembrance,  and  that 
it  may  never  be  digged  up  again. 

"  Assarigoa,  you  are  a  man  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing, thus  to  keep  the  covenant-chain  bright  as  sil- 
ver, and  now  again  to  renew  it  and  make  it  stronger:" 
(then  pointing  to  the  other  three  nations,  he  said)  **  but 
they  are  chain  breakers.  I  lay  down  this  as  a  token 
that  we  Mohawks  Lave  preserved  the  chain  intire  on  our 
parts."     Puts  down  two  beavers  and  a  racoon. 

"  The  covenant  must  be  kept;  for  the  fire  of  love  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  burns  in  this  place,  as  well  as 
in  our's ;  and  the  house  of  peace  must  be  kept  clean." 
Gives  two  beavers. 

**  We  ffow  plant  a  tree,t  whose  top  will  reach  the  sun 
and  its  branches  spread  far  abroad,  so  that  it  shall  be 
seen  afar  otf:  and  we  shall  shelter  ourselves  under  it, 
and  live  in  peace  without  molestation."  Here  he  gave 
two  beavers. 

**  You  have  not  heard  what  expectation  we  have  made 
to  the  other  three  nations.  We  have  taken  the  hatch- 
et out  of  their  hands.  We  now,  therefore,  pray  that 
both  your  hatchets  may  likewise  be  buried  in  a  deep 
pit."     Giving  two  beavers. 

"  Assarigoa !  some  of  us  Mohawks  are  out  against  our 
enemies,  that  lie  far  off;  they  will  do  you  no  harm,  nor 
plunder  as  the  others  do.  Be  kind  to  them,  and  if  they 
shall  happen  to  come  to  any  of  your  plantations,  give 

*  The  name  the  Five  Nations  always  give  the  Governor  of  Virginia' 
t  The  Five  Nations  always  express  peace  by  the  metaphor  of  a  tree 
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them  some  iobacco  and  some  victuals;  for  they  will 
neither  rob  nor  Ateal  as  the  One}  does,  Onondagas,  and 
Cayug'as  have  done. 

"  The  Oneydoes  particularly  thank  you,  great  Sa- 
chem of  Virginia,  for  consenting  to  lay  down  the  axe; 
the  hatchet  is  taken  out  of  all  their  hands/*  Gives  a 
belt  of  wampum. 

"  We  again  thank  Assarigoa  that  he  has  made  a  new 
chain;  let  it  be  kept  bright  and  clean,  and  held  fast  on 
nil  sides:  let  not  any  one  pull  his  arm  from  it.  We  in- 
clude all  the  four  nations  in  giving  this  belt. 

"  We  again  pray  Assarigoa  to  take  the  Oneydas  in- 
to his  favour,  and  Keep  the  chain  strong  with  them,  for 
they  are  our  children,"     Gives  a  belt. 

"  The  Oneydas  give  twenty  beavers  as  a  satisfaction 
for  what  they  promised  the  Lord  Baltimore,  and  desire 
they  may  be  discharged  of  that  t'ebt." 

The  two  governors  having  promised  to  use  their  en- 
deavours with  Lord  Baltimore  to  forgive  the  remain* 
der  : 

Then  the  Indians  desired  that  the  hole  might  be  dug 
to  bury  the  axes.  One  on  behalf  of  Virginia  and  their 
Indians,  another  on  behalf  of  Maryland  and  theirs,  and 
three  for  the  Onondagas,  Oneydoes  and  Cayugas.  The 
Mohawks  said  there  was  no  need  of  burying  any  on 
their  account,  for  the  first  chain  had  never  been  bro- 
ken by  them. 

Then  the  Three  Nations  spoke,  by  Onondaga,  call- 
ed  Thanohjanihta,  who  said,  "  We  thank  the  great  Sa- 
chem of  Virginia,  that  he  has  so  readily  forgiven  and 
forgot  the  injuries  that  have  been  done,  and  we  for  our 
parts  gladly  catch  at  it,  and  lay  hold  of  the  new  chain.'' 
Then  each  of  them  delivered  an  axe  to  be  buried,  and 
gave  a  belt.  *^  1  speak  in  the  name  of  all  Three  Na- 
tions, atid  include  them  in  the  chain,  which  we  desire 
n^ay  be  kept  clean  and  bright  like  silver.  Gives  a 
belt. 

"  We  desire  that  the  path  may  be  open  for  the  In- 
dians under  Assarigoa's  protection,  to  come  safely  and 
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freely  to  this  place  in  order  to  confirm  the  peace/' 
Gives  six  fathoms  of  wampum.  Then  the  axes  were 
buried  in  the  court-yard,  and  the  Indian  threw  the  earth 
upon  them. 

Lastly,  all  the  Oneydas,  the  Onnondagas,  and  the 
Cayugas,  jointly  sang  the  peace-song  with  J1)y,  and 
thanked  the  Governor  of  Wcw-York  for  his  effectual 
mediation  with  the  Governor  of  Virginia  in  their  favour. 
In  the  month  of  August,  after  the  foregoing  treaty,  the 
following  speech  was  delivered  by  theOnnondagas  and 
Cayugas  to  the  two  Governors : — 

"  Brother  Corlear, 

"  Your  Sachem  (meaning  the  king)  is  a  great  Sa- 
chem, and  we  are  but  a  small  people:  when  the  English 
came  in  first  to  Manhattan,*  Aragiske,t  and  to  Yakok- 
ranogary,$  ihey  were  then  but  a  small  people,  and  we 
were  great;  then  because  we  found  you  a  good  people, 
we  treated  you  kindly  and  gave  you  land;  we  hope 
therefore  now  that  you  are  great  and  we  small,  yon 
V  ill  protect  us  from  the  French.  If  you  do  not  we  shall 
lose  all  our  hunting  and  beavers,  the  French  will  get  all 
our  beavers.  The  reason  they  are  now  angry  with  us,  is 
because  ws  carry  our  beaver  to  our  brethren.  We 
have  put  our  lands  and  ourselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  great  Duke  of  York,  the  brother  of  your  great 
Sachem,  who  is  likewise  a  orreat  Sachem.  We  have 
annexed  the  Susquehana  river,  which  was  won  with  the 
sword,  to  their  government;  and  we  desire  it  may  be  a 
branch  of  the  great  tree  that  grows  in  this  place;  the 
top  of  which  reaches  the  sun,  and  its  branches  shelter 
us  from  the  French  and  all  other  nations.  Our  fire 
burns  in  your  houses,  and  your  fire  burns  with  us ; 
we  desire  it  may  be  so  always.  But  we  will  not,  that 
any  of  the  great  Penn's  people  settle  upon  the  Susque- 
hana River,  for  we  have  no  other  land  for  our  children ; 
our  young  men  are  soldiers,  and  when  they  are  provo- 
ked they  are  like  wolves  in  the  woods,  as  you,  Sachem 
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of  Virginia,  very  well  know.  We  have  put  ourselves 
under  the  great  Sachem  Charles,  that  lives  on  the  oth- 
er side  the  great  lake  Tthe  Atlantic  ocean :)  we  give 
these  two  white  dressed  aeer-skins  to  send  to  the  great 
Sachem,  that  he  may  write  on  them  and  put  a  great 
red  seal  to  them,  to  confirm  what  we  now  do,  and  put 
the  Susquehana  river  and  all  the  restof  our  land  under 
the  great  Duke  of  York,  and  ffive  that  land  to  none 
else.  Our  brethren,  his  people  have  been  like  fathers 
to  our  wives  and  children,  and  have  given  us  bread 
when  we  were  in  need  of  it;  we  will  not  therefore  join 
ourselves  or  our  land  to  any  other  government  but  this. 
We  desire  Corlear,  our  Governor,  may  send  this  our 
proposition  to  the  great  Sachem  Charles  who  dwells  on 
the  other  side  the  great  lake,  with  this  belt  of  wampum, 
and  this  other  small  belt,  to  the  Duke  of  York  his  bro- 
ther, and  we  give  you  Corlear  this  beaver  that  you 
may  send  over  the  proposition. 

You  great  man  of  Virginia,  we  let  you  know  that  the 
great  Penn  did  speak  to  us  here,  in  Corlear's  house,  by 
his  agents,  and  uesired  to  buy  the  Susquehana  river  of 
us;  but  we  would  not  hearken  to  him,  for  we  had  fast- 
ened it  to  this  government, 

**  We  desire  you  therefore  to  bear  witness  of  what  we 
now  do,  and  that  we  now  confirm  what  we  have  done 
before;  let  your  friend  that  lives  on  the  other  side  the 
great  lake,  know  this,  that  we  being  free  people,  though 
united  to  the  English,  may  give  our  land  to  the  Sachem 
we  like  best:  we  give  this  beaver  to  remember  what 
we  say.'*  The  Sennekas  arrived  soon  after,  and  on  the 
fifth  of  August,  spoke  to  Lord  Howard  in  the  following 
manner: — 

**  We  have  heard  and  understood  what  mischief  hath 
been  done  fn  Virginia;  we  have  it  perfect  as  if  it  were 
upon  our  fingers' ends.  O  Corlear!  we  thank  you  for  hav- 
ing been  our  intercessor,  so  that  the  axe  has  not  fallen 
onus;  and.  you  Assarigoa,  Q^reat  Sachem  of  Virginia, 
we  thank  you  for  burying  all  evil  in  the  pit.  We  are 
informed  that  the  Mohawks,  Oneydoes,  Ouondagas,  and 
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Cayugas  hare  buried  them  already.  Now  w*  iliat  live 
remotest  off*,  are  come  to  do  the  same,  and  to  include 
in  the  chain  the  Cahnowas  your  friends.  We  desire 
therefore  that  an  axe  on  our  part  may  be  buried  with 
one  of  Assarigoa's.  O  Corlear,  O  Corlear!  we  thank 
you  for  laying  hold  of  one  end  of  the  axe;  and  we 
thank  you,  great  Governor  of  Virginia,  not  only  for 
throwing  aside  the  axe,  but  more  especially  for  your 
putting  all  evil  from  your  heart.  Now  we  have  a  new 
chain,  a  strong,  and  a  straight  chain  that  cannot  be  bro- 
ken; the  tree  of  peace  is  planted  so  firmly,  that  it  can- 
not be  removed;  let  us  on  both  sides  hold  the  chain 
fast.  We  understand  what  you  said  of  the  great  Sa- 
chem that  lives  ou  the  other  side  of  the  great  water. 
You  tell  us  that  the  Cahnowas  will  come  hither  to 
strengthen  the  chain;  let  them  not  make  any  excuse 
that  they  are  old  and  feeble,  or  that  their  feet  are  sore. 
If  the  old  .Sachem  cannot,  let  the  young  men  come: 
we  shall  not  fail  to  come  hither,  though  we  live  farthest 
off,  and  then  the  new  chain  will  be  stronger  and  bright- 
er. We  understand  that  because  of  the  mischief  that 
has  been  done  to  the  people  and  castles  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  we  must  not  come  near  the  heads  of 
your  rivers,  nor  near  your  plantations,  but  keep 
on  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  for  there  we  lay  down  our 
arms  as  friends;  we  shall  not  be  trusted  for  the  future, 
but  looked  on  as  robbers.  We  agree,  however,  to  the 
proposition,  and  shall  wholly  stay  away  from  Virginia. 
And  then  we  do  no  gratitude  to  Corlear,  who  has  been 
at  so  great  pains  to  persuade  your  great  Governor  of 
Virginia  to  forget  what  is  past:  you  are  wise  in  giving 
ear  to  Corlear's  advice,  for  we  shall  now  go  a  path 
which  was  never  trod  before.  We  have  now  done  speak- 
ing to  Corlear  and  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  let  the 
chain  be  forever  kept  clean  and  bright  by  him,  and  we 
shall  do  the  same. 

"  The  other  nations  from  the  Mohawk's  country  U* 
the  Gayugas,  have  delivered  up  the  Susquehana  river, 
and  all  the  country  to  Corlear's  government:  we  con- 
tirm  what  they  have  done  by  grving  this  belt." 
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ly  from  Virginia, 
ar,  who  has  been 
eat  Governor  of 
'e  wise  in  giving 
now  go  a    pntii 
now  done  speak- 
^^irginia,  let  the 
t  by  him,  and  we 

wh's  country  U* 
isquehana  river, 
iment :  we  cou- 
is  belt." 
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The  Senekas  lie  next  the  lakes,  and  nearest  the  na- 
tion with  which  the  French  carried  on  the  greatest 
trade.  The  Senekas  were  so  averse  to  the  French,  tbit 
they  never  would  receive  any  priests  among  them,  and 
were  firmly  attached  to  the  English  who  supplied  them 
with  arms  and  powder;  for  these  reasons  M.  De  la 
Barre,  Governor  ot  Canada,  sent  a  message  to  Col. 
Dungan,  the  Commander  at  Albany,  to  complain  of  the 
injuries  the  Senekas  had  done  the  French,  and  to  shew 
the  necessity  he  was  under,  to  bnng  the  Five  Nations  to 
reason  by  force  of  arms.  The  messenger  happening  to 
come  at  the  time  the  Indians  met  Lord  Howard  at  Al- 
bany, Col.  Dungan  told  the  Senekas,  the  complaints  of 
the  French,  on  the  fifth  of  August,  in  presence  of  the 
Governor  of  Canada^s  messenger.  The  Senekas  repli- 
ed to  said  complaints  as  follows:—- 

"  We  were  sent  for  and  are  come,  and  have  heard 
what  you  said  to  un,  that  Coriear  hath  great  complaint 
of  us,  both  from  Virginia  and  C.nada;  what  ihey 
complain  of  from  Canada  may  possibly  be  true,  that 
some  of  our  young  men  have  taken  some  of  their  goods, 
but  YounendJo  the  Governor  of  Canada  is  the  cause  of 
it.  He  not  only  permits  his  people  to  carry  ammuni- 
tion, guns,  powder,  lead,  ana  axes,  to  the  Tirebtireb- 
ronoons  our  enemies,  but  sends  them  thither  on  pur- 
pose: these  guns  which  he  sends,  knock  our  beaver- 
hunters  on  the  head,  and  our  enemies  carry  the  heaver 
to  Canada,  that  we  would  hnve  brought  our  brethren. 
Our  beaver-hunters  are  soldiers,  and  could  bear  this 
Jio  longer.  They  met  some  French  in  their  way  to  our 
enemies,  and  very  near  them,  carrying  ammunition, 
which  our  men  took  from  them.  This  is  agreeable  to 
our  customs  in  wars;  and  we  may  therefore  openly 
own  it,  though  we  know  not  whether  it  be  practised  by 
the  Christians  in  such  like  cases. 

"  When  the  Governor  of  Canada  speaks  to  us  of  the 
chain,  he  calls  us  children,  and  saith,  I  am  your  father, 
you  must  hold  fast  the  chain,  and  I  will  do  the  same,  I 
will  protect  you  as  a  father  doth  his  children.     Is  this 
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protection,  to  speak  thus  with  his  lips^  and  at  the  same 
time  to  knock  us  on  the  head,  by  assisting*  our  enemies 
with  ammunition?  He  always  says,  I  am  your  father^ 
and  you  are  my  children;  and  yet  he  is  angary  with  his 
children,  for  taking  these  goodis.  But  O  Corlear !  O 
ilssarigoa  !  we  must  complain  to  you;  you  Corlear  are 
a  lord,  and  govern  this  country:  is  it  just  that  our  fa- 
ther is  going  to  fight  with  us  for  these  things,  or  is  it 
well  dune?  We  rejoiced  when  La  Sal  was  sent  over  the 
great  water;  and  when  Perot  was  removed,  because 
they  had  furnished  our  enemies  with  ammunition;  but 
we  are  disappointed  in  our  hopes,  for  we  find  our  ene- 
mies are  still  supplied.  Is  this  well  done?  Yea,  he 
often  forbids  us  to  make  war  on  any  of  the  nations  with 
whom  he  trades;  and  at  the  eame  time  furnishes  them 
with  all  sorts  of  ammunition,  to  enable  them  to  destroy 
us. 

**  Thus  far  in  answer  to  the  complaint,  the  Governor 
of  Canada  hath  made  of  us  to  Corlear. 

**  Corlear  said  to  us,  that  satidf^ction  must  be  made 
to  the  French,  for  the  mischief  we  have  done  them. 

"  This  he  said  before  he  heard  our  answer.  Now  let 
him  that  hath  inspection  overall  our  countries,  on  whom 
our  eyes  are  fixed,  let  him,  even  Corlear,  judge  and  de- 
termine. If  you  say  that  it  must  be  paid,  we  shall  pay 
it,  but  we  cannot  live  without  free  beaver-hunting. 
Corlear,  hear  what  we  say;  we  thank  you  for  the  Duke's 
arms,  which  you  have  given  us  to  put  in  our  castles,  as 
a  defence  to  them.  You  command  them.  Have  you 
wandered  out  of  the  way,  as  the  Governor  of  Canada 
says?  we  do  not  threaten  him  with  war,as  he  threatens 
us.  What  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  run  away,  or  shall 
we  sit  still  in  our  houses?  What  shall  we  do?  we 
speak  to  him  that  governs  and  commands  us. 

"  Now  Corlear,  and  Assarigoa,  and  all  people  here 
present ;  remember  what  we  have  announced  to  the 
complaints  of  the  Governor  of  Canada;  yea,  we  wish 
that  what  we  here  said,  may  come  to  his  ears." 

The  following  method  prevails  among  the  Indians 
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and  at  the  same 


k,  the  Governor 


in  their  councils,  in  order  that  they  uiav  consider  with 
clearnese,  and  reply,  as  it  were  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
for  they  are  ignorau '  of  letters,  or  other  signs  of  ideas, 
or  means  of  recording  speeches,  propositions  or  agree- 
ments. They  rommonly  repeat  over  among  themselves 
all  that  has  been  said  to  them,  before  they  return  an 
answer,  and  one  may  be  surprised  at  the  exactness  of 
their  repetitions.  They  take  the  following  method  to 
assist  their  memories;  the  Sachem  who  presides  at 
these  conferences,  has  a  bundle  of  small  sticks  in  his 
hand.  As  soon  as  the  speaker  has  finished  anyone  ar- 
ticle of  his  speech,  the  Sachem  gives  a  stick  to  another 
Sachem  who  is  particularly  to  remember  that  article; 
and  so  when  another  article  is  finished  he  gives  a  stick 
to  another,  and  so  on.  In  like  manner  when  the  speak- 
er answers,  each  of  these  have  the  particular  care  of 
the  answer  resolved  onto  each  article,  and  prompts  the 
orator  when  his  memory  fails  him  in  the  article  commit* 
ted  to  his  charge. 
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At  a  Council  held  in  Philadelphia,*  July,  1742,  at- 
tended by  sundry  Chiefs  from  the  Six  Nations,  the 
Delawares  and  Folk  Indians-^ 

Canassatiego  snid: 

Brethren,  the  Governor  and  Council, — The  other  day 
you  informed  us  of  the  misbehaviour  of  our  cousins,  the 
Delawares  with  respect  to  their  continuing-  to  claim, 
and  refusing  to  remove  from,  some  land  on  the  river 
Delaware,  notwithstaudinef  their  ancestors  had  sold  it 
by  deed,  under  their  hauds  and  seals  to  the  Proprieta- 
ries for  a  valuable  consideration  upwards  of  fifty  years 
ago,  and  that  notwithstanding  that  they  themselves  had 
also  not  many  years  ago,  after  a  long  and  full  examina- 
tion ratified  tnat  deed  cf  their  ancestors,  and  gave  a 
fresh  one  under  their  hands  and  seals;  and  then  you 
requested  us  to  remove  them,  enforcing  your  request 
with  a  string  of  wampum.  Afterwards  we  laid  on  the 
table  our  own  letters  by  Conrad  Weiser;  some  of  our 
cousins'  letters,  and  the  several  writings  to  prove  the 
charge  against  our  cousins,  with  a  draft  of  the  land  in 
dispute.  We  now  tell  you  we  have  perused  all  these 
several  papers.  We  see  with  our  own  eyes  that  they 
have  been  a  very  unruly  people,  and  are  altogether  iu 
the  wrong  in  their  dealings  with  you. 

We  have  concluded  to  remove  them,  ard  oblige 
them  to  go  over  the  river  Delaware,  and  quit  all  claim 
to  any  lands  on  this  side  for  the  future,  since  they  have 
received  pay  for  them,  and  it  is  gone  through  their  guts 
long  ago.  To  confirm  to  you  tnat  we  will  see  your  re- 
quest executed,  we  lay  down  this  string  of  wampum  in 
return  for  yours. 

*  Colden's  iDdianS)  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 
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Then  turning  to  the  Delawares,  holding  a  belt  of 
wampum  in  his  hand,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows  : — 

Cousinsy — Let  the  belt  of  wampum  serve  to  chastise 
you.     Vou  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  hair  of  the  head, 
and  shaken  severely  till  you  recover  your  senses  and 
become  sober.     You  don't  know  what  ground  you 
stand  on,  nor  what  you  are  doing.  Our  brother  Onas's* 
cause  is  very  just  and  plain,  and  his  intentions  are  to 
preserve   friendship;  on  the  other  hand,  your  cause  is 
bad,  your  heart  far  from  being  upright ;  and  you  are 
maliciously  bent  to  break  the  chain  of  friendsip  with 
our  brother  Onas  and  his  people.     We  have  seen  with 
our  eyes  a  deed  signed  by  nine  of  your  ancestors  above 
fifty  years  ago,  for  this  very  land,  and  a  release  signed 
not  many  years  since  by  some  of  yourselves  and  chiefs 
now  living,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  upwards.    But 
how  came  you  to  take   upon  you,  to  sell  land  at  all? 
We  conquered  you,  we  maue  women  of  you  ;  you  know 
you  are  women,  and  can  no  more  sell  land  than  women ; 
nor  is  it  fit  you  should  have  the  power  of  selling  land, 
since  you  would  abuse  it.     This  land  that  you  claim 
has  gone  through  your  guts,  you  have  been  furnished 
with  clothes,   meat,  and  drink  by  the  goods  paid  you 
for  it,   and  now  you  want  it  again  like  children  as  you 
are.     But  what  matters?  you  sell  land   in  the  dark. 
Did  you  ever  tell  us  that  you  had  sold  their  land  ?  did 
we  ever  receive  any  part,  even  the  value  of  a  pipe-shank 
from  you  for  it  ?     You  have  told  us  a  blind  story,  that 
you  sen"  a  messenger  to  us,  to  inform  us   of  the  sale  ; 
but  he  never  came  amongst  us,   nor  we  never  heard 
any  thing  about  it:  this  is  ccting  in  the  dark,  and  very 
different  from  the  conduct  our  Six  Nations  observe  in 
the  sales  of  land  ;  on  such  occasions  they  ^ive  public 
notice,  and  invite  all  the  Indians  of  the  united  nations, 
and  give  them  all  a  share  of  the  presents  they  receive 
for  their  lands.     This  is  the  behaviour  of  the  wise  na- 
tions.    But  we  find  you  are  none  of  our  blood ;  you  act 
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a  dishonest  part,  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  matters ; 
your  ears  are  ever  open  to  slanderous  reports  about  our 
brethren ;  you  receive  them  with  as  mt;ch  g-reediness 
as  lewd  women  receive  the  embraces  of  bad  men;  and 
for  all  these  reasons  we  charge  you  iio  remove  instant- 
ly.     We  don't  ^ive  you  the  liberty  lo  think  about  it. 
You  arc  women,  take  the  advice  of  a  wise  man,  and  re- 
move immediately.     You  may  remove  to  theotlierside 
of  Delaware,   where  you  came  from ;  but  we  do  not 
know  whether,  considering  how  you  have  demeaned 
yourselves,  you  will  be  permitted  to  live  there,  or 
whether  you  have  not  swallowed  that  land  down  your 
throats,  as  well  as  the  land  on  thi^side.     We  therefore 
assign  you  two  places,  to  go  either  to  Wyoman  orSha- 
mokin;  you  may  go  to  either  of  these  places;  and  then 
we  shall  have  you,   more  under  our  eye,  and  shall  see 
how  you  behave;  don't  deliberate,  but  remove  away 
and  take  the  belt  of  wampum.     After  our  just  reproof, 
and  absolute  order  to  depart  from  ihe  land,  you  are  now 
to  take  notice  of  what  we  have  further  to  say  to  you. 

This  string  of  wampum  serves  to  forbid  you,  your 
children  and  grand-children  to  the  latest  posterity,  for 
ever,  meddling  in  land  aflairs ;  neither  you  nor  any  who 
shall  desend  from  you,  areever  hereafter  to  presume  to 
se"  any  land:  for  which  purpose  you  are  to  preserve 
this  string,  in  memory  of  what  your  uncles  have  this 
day  given  you  in  charge.  We  have  some  other  busi- 
ness to  transact  with  our  brothers ;  and  therefore  de- 
part the  Council,  and  consider  what  has  been  said  to 
you. 

Canassatikoo  then  spoke  to  the  Council: 

Brethren, — We  called  at  our  old  friend,  James  Lo- 
gans in  our  way  to  the  city,  and  to  our  grief  we  found 
Him  hid  in  the  bushes,  and  retired  through  infirmities 
from  public  business;  we  pressed  him  to  leave  his  re- 
tirement, and  prevailed  with  him  to  assist  once  more  on 
our  account  at  your  councils.    We  hope,  notwithstand- 
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ing'  his  age  and  the  effects  of  a  (itof  sickness,  which  we 
understand  has  hurt  his  constitution,  that  he  mny  yet 
continue  a  long  time  to  assist  the  provinces  with  his 
counsels.  He  is  a  wise  man,  and  a  fast  friend  to  the  In- 
dians; and  we  desire  w[ien  his  soul  goes  to  God,  you 
may  choose  in  his  room  just  such  another  person,  of 
the  same  prudence  and  anility  in  counselling,  and  of 
the  same  tender  disposition  and  affection  for  the  Indi- 
ans. In  testimony  of  our  gratitude  for  all  his  services 
and  because  he  was  so  good  as  to  leave  his  country 
house,  and  follow  us  to  town,  and  be  at  the  trouble  in 
this  his  advanced  age  to  attend  the  council,  we  present 
him  with  this  bundle  of  skins. 

Brethren^ — It  is  always  our  way  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty,  to  desire  you  will  use  your  endeavours  with 
the  traders,  that  they  may  sell  their  goods  cheaper,  and 
give  us  better  price  for  our  deer-skins.  Whenever  any 
particular  sort  of  Indian  goods  is  scarce,  they  constant- 
ly make  us  pay  the  dearer  on  that  account.  We  must 
now  use  the  same  argument  with  them.  Our  deer  are 
killed  in  such  quantities,  and  our  hunting  countries 
growing  less  every  day,  by  the  settlement  of  white  peo- 
ple, that  game  is  now  difficult  to  find,  and  we  must  go 
a  great  way  in  quest  of  it;  they  therefore  ought  to  give 
us  a  better  price  for  our  skins,  and  we  desire  you  w  >uld 
speak  to  them  to  do  so.  We  have  been  stinted  in  the 
article  of  rum  in  town,  we  desire  you  will  open  the  rum 
bottle,  and  give  it  to  us  in  greater  abundance  on  the 
road  :  to  enforce  this  request,  we  present  you  a  bundle 
of  skins. 

Brethren^ — When  we  first  came  to  your  houses,  we 
found  them  clean  and  in  order,  but  we  have  staid  so 
long  as  to  dirty  them,  which  is  to  be  imputed  to  our 
different  way  of  living  from  the  white  people;  and 
therefore  as  we  cannot  but  have  been  disagreeable  to 
you  on  this  account,  we  present  you  with  some  skins  to 
make  your  houses  clean,  and  put  them  in  the  same  con- 
dition they  were  in  when  we  came  amongst  you. 

Brethren f^l[\\e  business  of  the  Five  Nations  is  of 
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great  coniequence,  and  requires  a  skilful  honest  person 
to  go  between  us;  one  in  whom  both  you  and  we  can 
place  confidence.  We  esteem  our  present  interpreter 
to  be  such  a  person,  equally  faithful  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  whatever  is  Maid  to  him  by  either  of  us,  equally 
allied  to  both:  he  is  of  our  nation,  and  a  member  of 
our  council,  as  well  us  of  yours. 

When  we  adopted  him,  we  divided  him  into  two 
equal  parts;  one  we  kept  for  ourselves, and  one  we  left 
for  you.  He  has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  us, 
wore  out  his  shoes  in  our  messages,  and  dirtied  his 
clothes  by  bein^  among  us;  so  that  he  is  become  as 
nasty  as  an  ln<lian.  In  return  for  these  services  we  re- 
commend him  to  your  generosity;  and  on  our  own  be- 
half we  give  him  five  skins  to  buy  him  clothes  and 
shoes. 

Brethretit^^We  have  still  one  favour  to  ask:  our 
treaty  and  all  we  have  to  say  about  public  business  is 
now  over,  and  to-uiurrow  we  design  to  leave  you.  We 
hope  as  you  have  given  us  plenty  of  good  provision 
whilat  in  the  town,  that  you  will  continue  your  good- 
ness so  far,  as  to  supply  us  on  the  road.  And  we  like- 
wise desire  you  will  provide  an  with  waggons  to  carry 
our  goods  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  conveyed 
by  water. 

To  which  the  Governor  made  a  suitable  reply;  ob- 
serving, amongst  other  things,  that  the  judgment  they 
had  passed  on  the  Delawares,  ''onfirms  the  high  opin- 
ion ever  entertained  erf  the  justi  of  the  Six  Nations, 
and  for  which  they  were  deservedly  famed  ;  and  con- 
cluded by  granting  their  requests,  as  to  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  waggons  for  the  road,  &c.  &c. 

At  a  Council,  held  at  Lancaster,  June  the  30th,  1744. 

Among  other  things  the  Governor  observed,  relative 
to  the  possession  of  certain  lands,  that  such  belonged 
to  the  great  King,  the  common  father,  who  will  do  equal 
justice  to  all  his  children.     Whereupon  on  the  next 
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(lay,  aftet  bearing  the  Governor,  Gachrarfodow  in  a 
strong'  voice,  and  with  a  proper  action,  spoke  as  t'ol> 
lo'.vs  :— 

Great  Assaraffoa,* — The  world  at  the  first  was  made 
on  the  other  side  of  the  great  water,  different  from  what 
it  is  on  this  side,  as  may  be  known  from  the  different 
colours  of  our  skins  and  of  our  flesh,  and  that  which 
you  call  justice  may  not  be  so  anion j^st  us;  you  havo 
your  laws  and  customs,  and  so  have  we.  The  g-rcat 
King  might  send  you  over  to  conquer  the  Indians;  but 
it  lookrt  to  us  that  God  did  not  approve  it ;  it  he  had, 
he  would  not  have  placed  the  sea  where  it  is,  as  the 
limits  between  us  and  you. 

Brother  Jlssaraf/oat — Though  great  things  are  well 
remembered  among  us,  yet,  we  don't  remember  that 
we  were  ever  conquered  by  the  great  King,  or  that  we 
have  been  employed  by  that  great  King  to  conquer 
others :  if  it  was  so,  it  is  beyond  onr  memory.  We  do 
remember  we  were  employed  by  Maryland  to  conquer 
the  Conestogoes,  an<l  tnat  the  second  time  we  were  at 
war  with  them,  we  carried  them  all  off*. 

Brother  ,/ls8ara(foay^Y ou  charge  iis  with  not  act- 
ing agreeably  to  our  peace  with  the  Catawbas.  We 
will  repeat  to  you  truly  what  was  done;  the  Governor 
of  New-York  at  Albany  in  behalf  of  Assaragoa,  gave 
us  several  belts  of  wampum  from  the  Cherokees  and 
Catawbas,  und  we  agreed  to  a  peace,  if  those  nations 
would  send  some  of  their  great  men  to  us  to  confirm  it 
face  to  face,  and  that  they  would  trade  with  us;  and  de- 
sired that  they  would  appoint  a  time  to  meet  at  Albany 
for  that  purpose,  but  they  never  came. 

Brother  Assaraffoa,-^We  then  desired  a  letter  might 
be  sent  to  the  Catawbas  and  Cherokees,  to  desire  them 
to  come  and  confirm  the  peace.  It  was  long  before  an 
answer  came,  but  we  met  the  Cherokees  and  confirm^ 
cd  the  peace,  and  sent  some  of  our  people  to  take  care 
of  them  until  they  returned  to  their  own  country.   The 
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Catawbas  refused  to  come,  and  sent  us  word  that  we 
were  but  women,  and  that  they  were  men,  and  double 
men ;  and  that  they  would  make  women  of  us,  and 
would  be  always  at  war  with  us;  they  are  a  deceitful 
people:  our  brother  Assaragoa  is  deceived  by  them: 
we  don't  blame  him  for  it,  but  are  sorry  he  is  so  de- 
ceived. 

Brother  Assaragoa, — We  have  confirmed  the  peace 
with  the  Cherokees,  but  not  with  the  Catavvbas ;  they 
have  been  treacherous  and  know  it,  so  that  the  war  must 
continue  till  one  of  us  is  destroyed  ;  thus  we  think  pro- 
per to  tell  you,  that  you  may  not  be  troubled  at  what 
we  do  to  the  Catawbas. 

Brother  Jlssaragoa^ — We  will  nowspeak  to  the  point 
between  us.  It  is  always  a  custom  among  brethren  .nd 
strangers  to  use  each  other  kindly:  you  have  some 
very  ill-natured  people  living  up  there,  so  we  desire 
the  persons  in  power  may  know  that  we  are  to  have 
reasonable  victuals  when  we  want. 

You  know  very  well  when  the  white  people  came 
first  here,  they  were  poor;  but  now  they  have  got  lands 
and  are  by  them  become  rich,  and  we  are  now  poor: 
what  little  we  have  had  for  the  land  goes  soon  away, 
but  the  land  lasts  for  ever.  You  told  us  you  had 
brought  with  you  a  chest  of  goods,  and  that  you  have 
the  key  in  your  pockets ;  but  we  have  never  seen  the 
chest,  nor  the  goods  that  are  said  to  be  in  it:  it  may  be 
small  and  the  goods  may  be  few;  we  want  to  see  them, 
and  are  desirous  to  come  to  some  conclusion.  We 
have  been  sleeping  here  these  two  days  past,  and  have 
not  done  any  thing  to  the  purpose. 

The  Commissioners  replied  they  should  see  thcgoodfi; 
on  Monday, 
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Lancaster  Court-House,  My  3cl,  1744. 

Present, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
Commissioners  from  Virginia  and  Maryland; 
The  Deputies  of  the  Six  Nations. 

The  Governor  spoke  as  follows : — 

Friends  and  Brethren  of  the  Six  Nations, — 

At  a  treaty  held  with  many  of  the  chiefs  of  your 
nations  two  years  ago,  the  road  between  us  was  made 
clearer  and  wider,  our  fire  was  enlarged,  and  our  friend- 
ship confirmed^  by  an  exchange  of  presents. 

We  think  ourselves  happy  in  having  been  instruroen-' 
tal  to  your  meeting  with  your  brethren  of  V^irginia  and 
Maryland ;  this  has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing* 
you  sooner  than  perhaps  we  should  otherwise  have  done. 
As  we  are  under  mutual  obligation  by  treaties,  we  hear 
with  our  ears  for  you,  and  you  hear  with  your  ears  for 
us,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  you  of  what  very 
nearly  concerns  us  both. 

The  Great  King  of  England  and  the  French  King, 
have  declared  war  against  each  other;  two  battles* 
have  been  fought,  one  by  land  and  the  other  by  sea; 
the  great  King  of  England  commanded  the  land  army 
in  person,  and  gained  a  complete  victory;  numbers  of 
the  French  were  killed  and  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
rest  were  forced  to  pass  a  river  to  save  their  lives.  The 
Great  God  covered  the  King's  head  in  that  battle,  so 
that  he  did  not  receive  the  least  hurt,  for  which  you  as 
well  as  we  have  reason  to  be  very  thankful. 

The  engagement  at  sea  was  likewise  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  English.  The  French  and  the  Spaniards 
joined  their  ships  together  and  came  out  to  n^ht  us. 
The  brave  English  Admiral  burned  one  of  their  largest 
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ships,  and  many  others  were  so  shattered  that  they 
were  glad  to  run  away  in  the  dark  and  hide  in  their 
own  harbour. 

I  need  not  put  you  in  mind  how  much  William  Penn 
and  his  sons  have  been  your  friends,  and  the  friends  of 
all  the  Indians:  you  have  long  and  often  experienced 
their  friendship  for  you,  nor  need  I  repeat  to  you  how 
kindly  you  were  treated  and  what  valuable  presents 
were  naade  to  you  two  years  ago  by  the  Governor,  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania:  the  sons 
of  William  Penn  are  all  now  in  England  and  have  left 
me  in  their  place,  well  knowing  how  much  I  re^rard 
you  and  all  the  Indians;  as  a  fresh  proof  of  this  I  have 
left  my  house  and  am  come  to  renew  our  treaties,  to 
brighten  the  covenant  chain,  and  to  corfirm  our  friend- 
ship with  you :  in  testimony  whereof  1  present  you  with 
this  belt  of  Mampum.  (Which  was  received  with  the 
yo-ha.) 

As  your  nations  have  engaged  themselves  by  treaty, 
iv  assist  us,  your  brethren  of  Pennsylvania,  in  case  of 
a  war  with  the  French,  we  do  not  doubt  but  you  will 
punctually  perform  an  engagement  so  solemnly  enter- 
ed into.  A  war  is  now  declared,  and  we  expes^t  that 
you  .will  not  suffer  the  French  or  any  of  the  Indians  in 
alliance  with  them,  to  march  through  your  country  to 
disturb  any  of  our  settlements,  and  that  you  will  give 
us  the  earliest  and  best  intelligence  of  any  danger  that 
maybe  formed  by  them  to  our  disadvantage,  as  we  pro- 
mise to  do  of  any  that  may  be  to  yours.  To  enforce 
what  I  have  now  said  in  the  strongest  manner,  I  pre- 
sent you  with  this  belt  of  wampum.  (Which  was  re- 
ceived with  the  yo-ha.) 

After  a  pause,  the  Governor  proceeded : — 

Friends  and  Brethren  of  the  Six  Nations, — What 
I  have  now  said  to  you  is  in  conformity  to  treaties  sub- 
sisting between  the  province  of  which  1  am  Governor, 
and  your  nations.    I  now  proceed  with  the  consent  of 
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the  Honourable  the  Commisssioners  for  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  to  tell  you  that  all  differences  having  been 
adjusted,  and  the  roads  between  us  and  you  made  quite 
clear  and  open.  We  are  ready  to  confirm  our  treaties 
with  your  nations,  and  establish  a  friendship  that  is  not 
to  end,  but  to  last  with  the  world  itself;  and  in  behalf 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  I  do,  by  this  fine 
belt  of  wampum,  and  a  present  of  goods,  io  the  value 
o(£300,  confirm  and  establish  the  said  treaty  of  friend- 
ship, union,  and  peace;  you  on  your  parts  doing  the 
same.     (Received  with  yo-ha.) 

The  Commissioners  of  Virginia  spoke  as  follows: — 

The  way  between  us  being  made  smooth  by  what 
passed  yesterday,  we  de?ire  now  to  confirm  all  former 
treaties  made  between  Virginia  and  you  our  brethren 
of  the  Six  Nations:  and  to  make  our  chain  of  honour 
and  friendship  as  bright  as  the  sun,  that  it  may  not  con- 
tract any  more  rust  for  ever,  that  our  children's  child- 
ren may  rejoice  ar,  and  confirm  what  we  have  done^and 
that  you  and  your  children  may  not  forget  it,  we  give 
you  one  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  and  this  belt  of  wam- 
pum.    (Which  was  received  with  yo-ha.) 

friends  and  Brethren^ — Although  we  have  betTi  dis- 
appointed in  our  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  peace 
between  '^ou  and  the  Catawbas,  yet  we  desire  to  speak 
to  you  soiiiething  more  about  them;  we  believe  they 
have  been  unfaithful  to  you,  and  speak  of  you  with  a 
foolish  contempt;  but  this  may  be  only  the  rashness  of 
some  of  their  young  men  in  this  time  of  war  with  our 
common  enemies,  the  French  and  the  Spaniards.  It 
will  be  the  wisest  way  to  be  at  peace  among  ourselves; 
they  the  Catawbas  are  also  children  of  the  great  King, 
and  therefore  we  desire  you  will  agree,  that  we  may 
endeavour  to  make  a  peace  between  you  and  them,  and 
that  we  may  be  all  united  by  one  chain  of  friendship. 
We  give  you  this  strong  belt  of  wampum.  (Which 
was  received  with  the  yo-ha.) 
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Brethren* — Our  Grand  Conrad  Wieser,  when  he  is 
dead,  will  go  into  the  other  world  as  our  fathers  have 
done;  our  children  will  then  want  such  a  friend  to  go 
between  them  and  vour  children,  to  reconcile  any  diff- 
erences that  may  happen  to  arise  between  them,  one 
that  like  him  may  have  the  ears  and  tongues  of  our  chil- 
dren and  yours. 

The  way  to  have  such  a  friend  is  for  you  to  send  three 
or  four  of  your  boys  to  Virginia,  where  we  have  a  fine 
house  for  them  to  live  in,  and  a  man  on  purpose  to 
teach  the  children  of  you  our  friends,  the  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  customs  of  the  white  people.  To  this  place 
we  kindly  invite  you  to  send  some  of  your  children, 
and  we  promise  you,  they  shall  have  the  same  care  ta- 
ken of  them,  and  be  instructed  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  own  children;  and  be  returned  to  you  again  when 
you  please :  and  to  confirm  this,  we  give  you  this  string 
of  wampum.  (Which  was  received  with  the  usual  ce- 
remony.) 

Then  the  Commissioners  of  Maryland  expressed  their 
hope,  that  the  chain  between  them  should  be  kept 
bright  and  without  any  rust,  and  gave  a  belt  of  wam- 
pum; which  was  received  with  the  yo-ha. 

Canassatiego  in  return,  spoke  as  follows: 

Brother  Ona^i  Jtssaragoa,  and  Tocarry-hogan,*-'-' 
We  return  you  thanks  for  your  several  speeches,  which 
are  very  agreeable  to  us;  they  contain  matters  of  such 
great  moment,  that  we  purpose  to  give  them  a  very  se- 
rious consideration,  and  to  answer  them  suitably  to  their 
worth  and  excellence  ;  and  this  will  take  till  to-mor- 
row morning ;  and  when  we  are  ready,  we  will  give 
you  due  notice. 

You  tell  us  you  beat  the  French  ;  if  so,  you  must 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  rum  from  them,  and  can  the 
better  spare  us  some  of  that  liquor,  to  make  us  rejoice 
with  you  in  the  victory. 
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The  Governor  ordered  a  dram  of  rum  to  be  given  to 
each,  in  a  small  glass,  calling  it  a  French  glass. 


Canassatiego  Speaker. 


July  4th,  1744. 


Brother  Onas^ — Yesterday  you  expressed  your  sat- 
isfaction in  having  been  instrumental  to  our  meeting 
with  our  brethren  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  We  in 
return  assure  yuu  that  we  have  great  pleasure  in  this 
meeti:ng,  and  thank  you  for  the  part  you  have  had  in 
bringing  us  together,  in  order  to  create  a  good  under- 
standing and  to  clear  the  road;  and  in  token  of  our 
gratitude  we  present  you  with  this  string  of  wampum. 
(Which  was  received  with   he  usual  ceremony.) 

Brother  Onas, — You  was  pleased  yesterday  to  re- 
mind us  of  our  mutual  obligation  to  assist  each  other 
in  case  of  a  war  with  the  French,  and  to  repeat  the  suo- 
stance  of  what  we  ought  to  do  by  our  treaties  with  you 
and  that  as  a  war  had  been  already  entered  into  with 
the  French,  yuu  call  upon  us  to  assist  you,  and  not  to 
suffer  the  French  to  march  through  our  country  to  dis- 
turb any  of  your  settlements.  In  answer  we  assure 
you  we  have  all  these  particulars  in  our  hearts :  thev 
are  fresh  in  our  memory:  we  shall  never  forget  that 
you  and  we  have  but  one  heart,  one  head,  one  eye,  one 
ear,  and  one  hand  ;  we  still  have  all  your  country  un- 
der our  eye,  and  take  all  the  care  we  can  to  prevent 
any  enemy  from  coming  into  it;  and  in  proof  of  our 
care  we  must  inform  you  ihat  before  we  came  here  we 
told  Onandio,*  our  father  as  he  is  called,  that  neither 
be  nor  any  of  his  people  should  come  through  our 
country,  to  hurt  our  brethren  the  English,  or  any  of 
the  settlements  belonging  to  them.  There  was  room 
enough  at  sea  to  fight;  there  he  might  do  what  he 
pleased,  but  he  should  not  come  upon  our  land  to  do 
any  damage  to  our  brethren.     And  you  may  depend 
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upon  our  using  our  utmost  care  to  see  this  efiectuallv 
done;  and  in  token  of  our  sincerity  we  present  you  witb 
this  belt  of  wampum. 

Brother  Onas, — You  was  pleased  yesterday  to  inform 
us  that  war  had  been  declared  between  the  great  King 
of  England  and  the  French  king ;  that  two  great  bat^ 
tics  had  been  fought,  one  by  land  and  the  other  by  sea, 
with  many  other  particulars.  We  are  glad  to  hear  the 
arms  of  the  King  of  £ugl  ind  were  successful,  and  take 
part  with  you  in  your  joy  on  this  occasion.  You  then 
came  nearer  home,  and  told  us  you  had  left  your  house 
and  were  come  this  far  on  behalf  of  the  white  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  see  us,  to  renew  our  treaties,  to 
brighten  the  covenant-chain,  and  to  confer  your  friend- 
ship with  us.  We  approve  this  propusition,  we  thank 
you  for  it.  We  own  with  pleasure  that  the  covenant- 
chain  between  us  and  Pennsylvania  is  of  old  standing, 
and  has  never  contracted  any  rust ;  we  wish  it  may  al- 
ways continue  as  bright  as  it  has  done  hitherto,  and  in 
token  of  the  sincerity  of  our  wishes  we  present  you 
with  this  belt  of  wampum.  (Which  was  received  with 
the  yo-ha.) 

After  some  little  time  the  intcipreter  said  Canassati- 
ego  had  forgot  something  material,  and  desired  to  mend 
his  speech,  and  to  do  so  as  often  as  he  should  omit  any 
thing  of  moment:  and  thereupon  he  added. 

The  Six  Nations  have  a  great  authority  and  influence 
over  sundry  tribes  of  Indians  in  alliance  with  the 
French,  and  particularly  over  theprayino^  Indirns,  for- 
merly a  part  with  ourselves,  who  stand  in  the  very 
gates  of  the  French ;  and  to  shew  bur  further  care  we 
have  engaged  these  very  Indians,  and  other  Indian  aU 
lies  of  the  French  for  you  ;  they  will  not  join  the  French 
against  you;  ^hey  have  agreed  with  us  before  we  set 
out ;  we  have  p^it  the  spirit  of  antipathy  against  thie 
French  in  those  people ;  our  interest  is  very  conside- 
rable with  them  and  many  other  nations,  and  as  far  as 
ever  it  extends  we  shall  ustr?  it  for  your  service. 

The  governor  said  Canassatiego  did  well  to  mend 
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Ilis  speech;  he  might  always  do  it  whenever  his  me- 
mory should  fail  him  in  any  point  of  consequence,  and 
he  thanked  him  for  the  very  agreeable  addition. 

Brother  Assaragoa^ — You  told  us  yesterday  that  all 
disputes  with  you  now  being  at  an  end,  you  aesired  to 
confirm  all  former  treaties  between  Virginia  and  us, 
and  to  make  our  chain  of  union  as  bright  as  the  sun  ; 
we  agree  very  heartily  with  you  in  these  propositions ; 
we  thank  you  for  your  good  inclinations.  We  desire 
you  will  pay  no  regard  to  any  idle  stories  that  may  be 
told  to  our  prejudice;  and  as  the  dispute  about  the  land 
is  now  entirely  over,  and  we  perfectly  reconciled,  we 
hope  for  the  future  we  shall  not  act  towards  each  other 
but  as  becomes  brethren  and  hearty  friends.  We  are 
very  willing  to  renew  ihe  friendship  with  you,  and  to 
make  it  as  fair  as  possible  for  us  and  our  children  with 
you  and  your  children  to  the  last  generation.  And  we 
desire  you  will  imprint  these  engagements  on  your 
hearts  in  the  strongest  manner ;  and  in  confirmation, 
that  we  shall  do  the  same,  we  give  you  this  belt  of 
wampum.  (Which  was  received  with  the  yo-ha  from 
the  interpreter  and  all  the  nations.) 

Brother  AssaragoOt — You  did  let  us  know  yesterday 
that  though  you  had  been  disappointed  in  your  endea- 
vours to  bring  about  a  peace  between  us  and  the  Ca- 
tawbas,  yet  you  would  still  do  the  best  to  bring  such  a 
thing  about ;  we  are  well  pleased  with  your  design, 
and  the  more  so  as  we  heard  that  you  knew  what  sort 
of  people  the  Catawbas  are,  that  they  are  spiteful  and 
cfFeusivo,  and  have  treated  us  contemptuously  ;  we  are 
glad  you  know  these  things  of  the  Catawbas:  we  be- 
lieve what  you  say  to  be  true,  that  there  are,  notwith- 
standing, some  among  them  who  are  wiser  and  better; 
and  as  you  say  they  are  your  brethren  and  belong  to 
the  great  King  over  the  water,  we  shall  not  be  against 
a  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  provided  they  will  come 
to  the  northward  to  treat  about  it.  In  confirmation  of 
what  we  say,  and  to  encourage  you  in  your  underta- 
king, we  give  you  this  string  of  wampum.  (Which 
was  received  with  the  usual  ceremonies.) 
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Brother  Aasaragoot — You  told  us  likewise  you  bad 
a  great  house  provided  for  the  education  of  youth,  and 
that  there  were  several  white  people  and  Indian  chil- 
dren the .e  to  learn  lan«^ua^es  and  to  write  and  read,  and 
invited  us  to  send  some  o?  our  children  amongst  you. 
We  must  let  you  know  we  love  our  children  too  well  to 
send  them  so  great  a  way,  and  the  Indians  ire  not  in- 
clined to  give  their  children  learning;  we  allow  it  to 
be  good,  and  we  thank  you  for  your  invitation,  but  your 
customs  differing  from  ours  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
excuse  us.  We  hope  Taracli wagon  (Connard  Wieser 
the  interpreter,)  will  be  preserved  by  the  Good  Spirit 
to  a  good  old  age;  when  he  is  gone  under  ground  it 
win  be  then  time  enough  to  look  out  for  another;  and 
no  doubt  but  among  so  many  thousands  as  there  are  in 
the  world,  one  such  man  may  be  found,  who  will  serve 
both  parties  with  the  sante  fidelity  as  Tarachwagon 
does  ;  while  he  lives  there  is  no  room  to  complain.  In 
token  of  our  thankfulness  for  your  invitation  we  give 
you  this  string  of  wampum.  (Which  was  received  with 
the  usual  ceremony.) 

Brother  Torarry-Hogan, — ^You  told  us  yesterday 
that  since  there  was  nothing  in  controversy  between 
us,  and  the  affair  of  the  land  was  settled  to  your  satis- 
faction, you  would  now  brighten  the  chain  of  friend- 
ship which  hath  subsisted  between  you  and  us  eyer 
since  we  became  brothers.  We  are  well  pleased  with 
the  proposition,  and  we  thank  you  for  it ;  we  also  are 
inclined  to  renew  all  treaties  and  keep  a  good  corres- 
pondence with  you.  You  told  us  farther  if  ever  we 
shall  perceive  the  chain  had  contracted  any  rust,  to  let 
you  know,  and  you  would  take  care  to  take  the  rust  out, 
and  preserve  it  bright.  We  agree  with  you  in  this,  and 
shall  on  our  parts  do  every  thing  to  preserve  a  good 
understanding,  and  to  live  in  the  same  friendship  with 
you  as  with  our  brother  Onas  and  Assaragoa ;  in  con- 
firmation whereof  we  give  you  this  belt  of  wampum. 
(On  which  the  usual  cry  of  yo-ha  was  given.) 

Brethren^ — We  have  now  finished  our  answer  to 
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what  vou  said  to  us  yesterday,  and  shall  now  proceed 
to  Indian  affairs,  that  are  not  of  so  general  a  concern. 

Brother  A8»aragoa,'-^There  lives  a  nation  of  Indians 
on  the  other  side  of  your  country,  the  Tuscaroras,  who 
are  our  friends,  and  with  wLom  we  hold  correspond- 
ence ;  but  the  road  between  us  and  them  has  been  stop- 
ped for  some  time  on  account  of  the  misbeitv.  •'iour  of 
some  of  our  warriors.  We  have  opened  a  new  road 
for  our  warriors,  and  they  shall  keep  to  that ;  but  as 
that  would  be  inconvenient  for  messengers  going  to 
the  Tuscaroras,  we  desire  they  may  go  the  old  road. 
We  frequently  send  messengers  to  one  another,  and  we 
shall  have  more  occasion  to  do  so  now  that  we  have 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Cherokees;  to  enforce  oui* 
request  we  give  you  this  string  of  wampum. 

Brother  Aasaragoa, — Among  these  Tuscaroras  there 
live  a  few  families  of  the  Coney  Indians,  who  are  de- 
sirous to  leave  them,  and  remove  to  the  rest  of  their 
nation  among  us,  and  the  straight  road  from  thence  to 
us  lies  through  the  middle  of  your  country  ;  we  desire 
you  will  give  them  a  free  passage  through  Virginia, 
and  furnish  them  with  passes ;  and  to  enforce  our  re- 
quest we  give  you  this  string  of  wampum.  (Received 
with  the  usual  yo-ba.) 

Brothers  Onas,  Assaragoa,  and  Tocarry-hogan, — - 
At  the  close  of  your  respective  speeches  yesterday,  you 
made  us  very  handsome  presents,  and  we  should  re« 
turn  you  something  suitable  to  your  generosity ;  but, 
alas !  we  are  poor,  and  shall  ever  remain  so  as  long  as 
there  are  so  many  Indian  traders  among  us;  them  and 
the  white  people  both  have  eat  up  all  the  grass  and 
make  deer  scarce.  However,  we  have  provided  a 
small  present  for  you,  and  though  some  of  you  gave 
us  more  than  others,  yet  as  you  are  all  equally  our 
brethren,  we  shall  leave  it  to  you  to  divide  it  as  yoa 
please.  (And  then  presented  three  bundles  of  skins, 
which  was  received  with  the  usual  ceremony  from  the 
three  governments.) 

We  have  one  thing  further  to  say,  and  that  is  we 
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heartily  recommend  union  and  a  good  agreement  be- 
tween you  our  brethren  ;  never  disugree,  but  preserve 
a  strict  friendship  for  one  another,  and  thereby  you,  m 
well  as  we,  wdl  become  the  stronger.  Our  wise  fore-fath- 
ers establiRhed  union  and  amity  between  the  Five  Na- 
tions; this  has  made  us  formidable,  this  has  given  us  great 
weight  and  authority  with  our  neighbouring  nations. 
We  are  a  powerful  confederacy;  and  by  your  observ- 
ing the  same  methods  our  wise  fore-fathers  have  ta- 
ken, you  will  acquire  fresh  strength  and  power;  and, 
therefb-e,  what  ever  befalls  you,  never  fall  out  one 
with  the  other. 

The  Governor  replied. 

We  return  you  thanks  for  the  many  proofs  of  your 
zeal  and  for  the  Eni^lish,  and  for  your  having  so  early 
engaged  in  a  neutrality  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  in 
the  French  alliance.  An  to  your  presents  we  estimate 
them,  not  for  their  real  worth  but  by  the  disposition 
of  the  giver,  and  put  a  high  value  on  them.  We  are 
obliged  by  your  recommending  peace  and  good  agree- 
ment among  ourselves.  We  are  all,  as  well  as  you, 
subjects  of  the  great  King  beyond  the  water,  and  we 
will  always  be  inclined  to  live  in  friendship,  as  it  is  our 
interest  and  duty. 

Then  the  commissioners  from  Virginia  presented  the 
three  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  which  was  received  with 
yo-ha  ;  and  promised  the  Coney  Indians  should  have 
passes  to  the  northward.  The  commissioners  from 
Maryland  presented  three  hundred  pounds  in  gold, 
which  was  likewise  received  with  yo-ha. 

Canassatiego  saidf 

We  mentioned  to  you  yesterday  the  booty  you  had 
taken  from  the  French,  and  asked  you  for  some  of  the 
rum,  which  we  supposed  to  be  part  of  it,  and  you  gave 
us  some ;  but  it  turned  out  unfortunately  that  you  gave 
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it  in  French  fflasses;  we  now  desire  you  will  give  us 
some  in  English  glasses. 

The  Governor  made  answer. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  you  have  such  a  dislike  for 
what  is  French ;  they  cheat  you  in  your  glasses  as  well 
as  in  every  thing  else  ;  you  must  consider  we  are  at  a 
distance  from  Williamsburgh,  Arnocopolis,  and  Phila- 
delphia, where  our  rum  stores  are ;  and  although  we 
brought  a  good  quantity,  vou  have  almost  drank  it  all 
out :  but  we  have  enough  left  to  fill  our  English  glass- 
es, and  will  shew  the  difference  between  the  narrow 
ways  of  the  Frencli  and  the  generosity  of  your  breth- 
ren the  English  towards  you.  The  Indians  gave  in 
their  order  five  yo-hahs;  and  the  Governor,  calling 
for  rum,  drank  health  to  the  great  King  of  England 
and  the  Six  Nations,  and  put  an  end  to  the  treaty  by 
three  loud  huzzas. 

The  commissioners  of  Virginia  gave  Canassatiego  a 
scarlet  camblet  coat,  and  took  leave  in  form  ;  those  of 
Maryland  presented  Gachradodow  with  a  broad  gold- 
laced  hat,  and  took  leave  in  like  manner. 
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MELIORATION  AND  CIVILIZATION 

or  Tim 


To  His  Excellency  Lieut.  Oeneral^  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie,  O.  C.  n.  Governor  General^  <Ctc.  &c.  &c. 
of  all  His  Majesty^ s  possessions  in  North  America. 

MY  LORD, 

YoDK  Lordship  having  allotted  me  the  honour  of  de- 
dicating to  you  my  "  Sketches  of  the  History,  Man- 
ners, and  Customs  of  thd  North  American  Indians,"  in 
ivhich  a  plan  for  the  civilization  and  melioration  of  these 
Aborigines  was  intended  lo  have  been  inserted,  but 
which,  from  circumstances  caused  by  my  being  so  far 
removed  from  the  printer,  has  been  omitted,  I  am  in- 
duced  to  submit  (he  following  suggestions  to  your  Lord- 
ship's consideration ;  assured  that  by  so  doing,  I  shall 
adapt  the  best  and  most  proper  method  of  promoting  the 
object  which  I  am  most  anxious  to  accomplish,  and 
which  I  am  happy  to  find  has  become  a  subject  of  gene- 
ral interest. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  disclaim  all  in- 
tention of  expressing  any  sentiment  hostile  to  education 
in  general — a  charge  to  which  I  may  perhaps  be  liable 
through  misapprehension  of  my  observations,  under  the 
head  of  "Hints  to  Missionaries."*  Thosfe  observa- 
tions were  merely  intended  to  refer  to  education  as  at 

*  Page  111,  "  Sketches  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Indians, 
kc."  published  by  Black,  Youog&Touogi  Tavistock-street,  London; 
in  1824. 
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present  disseminated  in  civilized  society,  which  I  do- 
not  think  adapted  to  the  Savage  slate.  A  lit«rary  edti< 
cation  I  do  not  deem  essential  for  some  generations. 
Instruction  by  sensible  signs,  the  active  exercise  of  the 
mind  and  body,  I  consider  indispensible.  To  bind 
down  a  child  under  the  dread  of  punishment  six  hours 
a  day,  his  limbs  in  a  state  of  irksome  inactivity,  that  he 
may  commit  to  memory  words,  the  utility  of  which  he 
cannot  comprehend,  is  galling  to  the  child  of  Civiliza- 
tion :  but  to  the  child  of  the  forest,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  barbarity. 

The  transition  of  nations  from  one  state  of  sociely  to 
another  must  be  a  work  of  time ;  and  if  we  do  not  keep 
this  in  view,  with  reference  to  the  rising  generation,  all 
ourefibrts  will  inevitably  fail.  1  have  already  observed,* 
that  the  Inr'hns  are  fond  of  trinkets  as  ornaments,  of 
music,  fishing'  and  hunting,  as  sources  of  amusement ; 
that  they  are  by  no  means  insensible  of  the  bodily  ad- 
vantages arising  from  a  store  of  food  and  clothing 
against  the  time  of  want ;  that  they  are  fond  of  their 
children  is  also  proved  \  and  that  my  plan  for  their  me^ 
iioration  and  civilization  is  founded  upon  these  their  de^ 
sires. 

Two  modes  present  themselves  for  consideration  :— 
the  one  to  be  effected  under  the  superintendance  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  the  other  to  be  directed  by  a 
Society  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  King,  and 
subject  to  the  controui  of  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies. 

The  first  appears  the  more  efficient ;  and  having  been 
in  part  acted  upon  under  the  superintendence  of  offi' 
cers  long  connected  with  the  Indians,  and  consequent- 
ly acquainted  with  their  character;  the  setting  of  whom 
aside  mi^ht  excite  their  iiostility,  and  convey  an  indi- 
rect censtire  upon  the  heads  of  the  Indian  department 
in  Canada,  which  would  neither  be  just  nor  prudent. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  nothing  effeo' 
tiY9  has  yet  been  done  to  improve  the  hitherto  neglected 

•  Sketches,  Stc.  page  1 14.  "* 
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situation  of  the  native  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  this 
vast  continent ;  and  though  his  Majesty's  Government, 
have  liberally  granted  all  that  was  deemed  necessary  to 
their  wants,  impartial  observers  have  been  led  to  ques* 
tion  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  hitherto  pursued,  and 
all  agree  that,  notwithstanding  such  avowed  protection 
and   expenditure,  the  Indians  are  yearly  deteriorating 
and  diminishing;  so  that  only  a  wretched  remnant  ex- 
ists to  share  the  benefits  of  such  benevolence  and  pro- 
tection as  may  be  extended  to  them   by  our  gracious 
Sovereign,  whose  humane  intentions,  not  only  his  Majes* 
ty's  ministers  but  the  British  public  are  disposed  to  second. 
To  attempt  to  engraft  on  the  present  system  any  ef- 
^cient  plan  would,  it   is   feared,  greatly  retard,  if  not 
render  useless,  the   measures  deemed  essential ;  and  it 
is  all  important  to   convince  the   Indians  that  measures 
totally  diflferent  from  the  present  are  to  be  pursued,  and 
this  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  their  great  Fa- 
ther on  the  other  side  the  salt  lake.^ 

To  effect  this  purpose,  it  is  essential  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  presents,  as  now  administered,  should  be  aban- 
doned as  soon  as  practicable  ;  but  it  would  at  the  same 
time  be  truly  desirable  to  retain  such  experienced  offi- 
cers as  were  disposed  to  transfer  their  services  from  the 
present  to  the  proposed  establishment. 

Looking  at  the  efficiency  of  every  benevolent  institu- 
tion under  the  superintendance  of  those  humane  charac- 
ters that  abound  in  his  Majesty's  dominions,  I  venture 
to  suggest  the  forming  of  a  chartered  society,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  King,  to  be  styled  *'  The  Royal  Bri- 
tish Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  remaining  Abo- 
rigines of  British  North  America,  and  for  the  Meliora- 
tion of  their  state  and  condition.'' 

This  society  would,  I  feel  confident,  be  honoured 
the  countenance  and  protection  of  the  Royal  Family  ; 
the  great  offices  of  the  state,  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  the  nobility,  governor,  and  officers  of  the  Crown 
in  b^  Majesty's  North  American  possessions,  and  of 
thMKople  of  the  empire  ai  large. 

^%  *  The  name  they  give  tuc  King, 
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Tfaat  to  such  Royal  Society  should  be  committed  the 
funds  noir  appropropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Indians,  and 
also  such  sums  as  might  be  contributed  by  those  illustri* 
ous  and  humane  individuals  who  are  disposed  to  protect 
and  cherish  the  perishing  remnant  of  ihose  forlorn  bat 
noble  specimens  of  human  nature. 

That  the  paternal  feelings  of  his  Majesty  should  be 
moved  to  grant  to  the  said  Society  thaf  portion  or  tract 
of  country  (which  did  belong  to  the  Indians)  comprised 
within  the  line  of  the  44th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
the  lakes  Huron  and  Simcoc,  io  be  set  apart  as  a  Royal 
Asylum  for  the  Indians  of  North  America,  and  for  their 
sole  and  separate  acconimodatioB  for  ever ;  within  (he 
limits  of  which  no  white  man  should  reside,  nor  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  wfV^^i  *  the  authority  hereinafter  mea> 
tioned. 

This  situation  embraces  in  a  super-eminent  degree  all 
the  advantages  essential  to  such  an  experiment  as  is  pro- 
posed ;  it  contains  nearly  four  millions  of  acres,  surroun- 
ded with  lakes  abounding  with  tish,  and  leading  io  the 
great  hunting  districts  ;  possesses  a  soil  and  climate  rich 
and  salubrious ;  is  near  the  seat  of  government ;  and 
within  the  reach  of  that  humane  investigation  so  essen- 
tial to  faithfulness  in  superintendauts. 

That  those  tribes  who  might  resort  io,  and  be  admit- 
ted into  this  Royal  Asylum  should  be  represented  by 
one  or  more  chiiefs  of  their  tribes  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribe:  which  chiefs  should  form  a  council, 
who  should  decide  all  matters  relating  to  the  carrying 
into  effect  the  measures  deemed  necessary  and  proper 
for  the  good  government  of  the  establishment. 

That  the  Society,  when  formed,  should  recommend 
for  his  Majesty's  approval  a  suitable  person  to  fill  (he 
office  of  his  Majesty's  high  commissioner*  who  should 
preside  over  the  execution  of  all  measures  relating  to 
(he  affairs  of  the  Royal  Asylum,  and  the  sanction  of 
this  oiiicer  should  be  indispensible  in  (he  following  cases, 
viz.  j^ 

First.  The  admission  of  Indians  or  tribes  inUrhe 
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Secondly.  The  removal  of  any  (herefrom. 

Thirdly.  The  removal  of  any  person  from  lands  upon 
which  he  had  entered  with  the  approbation  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  upon  which  he  had  made  any  useful  improve* 
tnents. 

That  the  Asylum  should  be  a  place  of  refuge  for  all 
Indians,  within  which  no  blood  should  be  shed  for  any 
ofTence,  without  a  fair,  impartial,  and  public  trial,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  council  of  chiefs;  and  that  no  adjudica- 
tion in  any  matter  of  life  or  banishment  should  be  carri- 
ed into  effect  unless  sanctioned  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  his  Majesty's  high  commissioner. 

That  regular  courts  of  session  should  be  established, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  to  be  held  by  his  Majesty's  high 
commissioner  and  the  council  of  Indians,  at  stated  times, 
at  least  twice  a  year. 

That  reports  of  all  proceedings  should  be  annually 
laid  before  his  Majesty,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  of  Canada  ;  and  also,  from  time  to  time,  before 
the  Society,  as  they  should  please  to  order. 

That  in  all  cases  the  council  should  consist  of  men  of 
wisdom  and  humanity,  and  of  characters  calculated  to 
improve  the  state  of  the  remaining  Aborigines  :  and  no 
member  of  the  council  should  be  removed  except  by  the 
order  of  the  directors  of  the  Society. 

That  no  instructor  of  any  kind  should  be  introduced 
into  the  Asylum,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  council  and 
his  Majesty's  high  commissioner. 

That  the  Indians  on  the  Grand  river  and  the  Mohawk 
townships  near  Kingston  and  others,  should  be  treated 
with  to  accept  of  lands  in  the  Royal  Asylum  in  exchange 
for  those  they  now  occupy. 

That  in  all  such  places  as  the  council  and  his  Majes- 
ty's high  commissioner  should  approve,  dwellings  should 
be  erected,  saw  and  grist  mills  built,  and  that  roads 
should  be  opened  through  the  Asylum  to  lakes  Huron 
and  Simcoe. 

That  houses  should  be  built,  grounds  cleared,  and  seed 
furnished  for  such  persons,  and  in  such  allotments,  as  the 
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chiefs  sbould  approve,  but  invariably  as  Ibe  reward  of 
good  conduct. 

That  the  pr  oral  life  should  be  earnestij  promoted  as 
best  adapted  to  wean  the  hunter  from  hi'^  course. 

That  nc  Indian,  to  whom  location  should  be  assigned, 
should  be  permitted  to  absent  himself  from  his  family  on 
hunting  expeditions  during  the  summer  season  without 
the  consent  of  the  council;  and  that  a  faithful  account  of 
the  result  of  such  expeditions  should  be  giren  by  every 
hunter  on  his  return,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  feeling 
of  regard  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  a  sense  of  ac< 
countability  to  the  chiefs;  as  also  of  the  advantages  he 
and  his  family  would  derive  from  a  fixed  residence  in  the 
Asylum. 

That,  connected  with  a  school,  ihere  should  always  be 
associated  a  smith's  forge,  a  wheel wright*s,  and  carpen< 
ter's  shop,  and  facilities  for  such  other  trades  as  may  ap- 
pear  essential ;  to  which  should  be  added  a  school  of  mu- 
sic, wherein  should  be  taught  ^uch  simple  wind,  and 
other  instruments  as  are  most  attractive;  this  instruc- 
liun  to  be  the  reward  of  industry  and  obedience  in  those 
Indians  who  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
approved  trades. 

That  with  these  establishments  female  schools  should 
also  be  connected;  at  which  cutting  out  and  making 
clothes,  mockasins,  dressing  of  leather,  as  used  by  the 
Indians,  and  platting  of  straw  should  be  taught;  instruc- 
tion  in  singing  to  be  the  reward  of  good  behaviour,  and 
form  a  regular  part  of  the  daily  exercise. 

As  it  is  intended  that  no  workman  should  be  employ- 
ed by  the  society  but  married  men  of  strict  moral  hab- 
its,^ their  wives,  or  female  connections,  would  be  found 
ready  to  undertake  this  important  work. 

*  It  may  be  asked  where  aKificera,  with  wives  suitable  for  such  inv 
portant  duties  would  be  found?  I  feel  it  due  to  that  denomination  ot 
christians,  called  Moravians,  to  stats,  that  I  look  principally  to  them  ; 
as  their  missions  have  been  better  conducted,  and  more  truly  ej^empted 
from  that  fanaticism  and  ignorance  of  the  human  character  which  the 
eeneraiity  of  all  other  missionary  eflforts  more  or  less  partake  of.  The 
Morftvians  have  io  this  respect  stood  the  test  of  esperience ;  and  in  the 
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It  is  'above  all  Ibings  necessary  (o  lead  (be  Indians  to 
a  sense  of  cbristianty :  but  tbe  hope  of  success  berein 
must  be  founded  upon  a  judicious  line  of  conduct,  by 
directing  tbe  chief  efforts  of  tbe  instructors  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  young  for  a  favourable  disposition  to^ 
wards  Christianity;  by  exhibiting  to  them  a  merciful, 
kind,  and  humane  course  of  proceeding  by  persuasion 
alone ;  by  manifesting,  in  the  conduct  of  all   who  may 
be  employed  by  the  Society,  a  truly  christian  and  affec- 
tionate disposition;   by  doing  good  to  their  bodies,  bear- 
ing with  their  prejudices,  turning  them  to  a  just  course 
of  reflection,  and  by  kindness  and  humanity,  as  it  were^ 
to  win  them  to  regard  with  affection  that  religion  which 
we  profess.     Having,  in  my  work  on  the  Indian  charac- 
ter,  more  fully  explained  this  part  of  my  plan,  (Page 
113)  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here; 
but  lest  I  should  be  charged,  as  Mr.    Owen   has   been, 
with  viewing  the  christian  religion  as  a  matter  of  indiffe- 
rence, I  beg  leave  distinctly  to  state,  that  without  having 
in  view  the  making  them   acquainted  with  the  divine 
character  and  atonement  of  the   Lord  Jesus;  with  that 
accountability,  which  all  must  render,  for  the  deeds  done 
in   the  body;  with  that  ail-seeing  Providence,  which 
rules  and  controuls  all  things;  and  the  instructing  of 
them  in  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  life,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Holy  Scriptures;  I  would  not  look, 

British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  while  the  conduct  of  others  have 
called  torth  rpprobation,  a  recent  meeting  of  (he  public  authorities  at 
Barbadoes  were  unanimous  in  approvini;  the  christian  spirit  of  this  meek 
and  lowly  community :  and  by  a  reference  to  a  letter  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  written  so  far  back  as  the  lOth  July  1737,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  have  called  forth  (he  approbation  of  the  highest  church  autho- 
rity  in  England.  From  an  interview  I  had  with  the  late  venerable  mis- 
sionary Heckewelder,  in  speaking  with  him  on  this  subject,  I  feel  confi- 
dent the  Moravians  would  furnish  suitable  persons  for  these  objectSi 
without  hope  of  reward  from  man :  indeed,  if  salary  were  to  be  tbe 
attraction  for  the  characters  to  be  employed  in  any  part  of  the  propos- 
ed experiment,  I  would  have  feeble  hope  of  its  success.  In  speaking 
thus  of  the  Moravians,  I  by  no  means  would  be  understood  tos^y,  that 
other  denominations  could  not  furnish  many  who  would  willingly  de- 
vote their  services  to  the  heathen,  but  the  peculiar  education  of  these 
Germans  render  them  super-eminently  suited  to  lead  the  Indians  to  a 
fixti  mode  of  life. 
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with  \ha*  confidence  (hat  I  do,  for  the  blessings  of  (he 
Lords  upon  *he  undertaking;  but  all  these  divine  prin- 
ciples should  arise  from  persuasion,  and  be  adopted  from 
choice;  should  be  exhibited  to  the  Indians  more  by  ex- 
ample than  by  precept ;  and  should  be  laid  before  them 
in   proportion  as  they  may  be  able  to  bear  or  compre- 
hend them;  carefully  avoiding  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuit  Do- 
brizhoffer ;  who  viewed  civilization  as  completed,  wnen 
an  Indian  consented  to  be  baptised ;  as  well  as  the  other 
extreme  of  these  who  regard  religion  as  a  mere  political 
system,  not  only  overlooking,  but  disregarding  (he  bles- 
sed efifects  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart,  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  on  the  life  and  conduct. 
Deeply  impressed   with  the  immense  importance  of  the 
subject,    I    submit  the  preceding  suggestions  Ao  your 
Lordship's  consideration,  with  a  hope  and  confidence, 
that  to  the  many  great  and  benevolent  acts  which  have 
already  distinguished  the  happy  rei2;n  of  our  present  gra- 
cious Sovereign,  will   be  added  the  glory  of  rescuing 
from  impending  extermination  the  Aborigines  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's vast   possessions  in  America.     My  solicitude  is 
awfully  increased,  as  the  time  is  fast  approaching,  when, 
in  the  opinion  of  men  best  acquamted  with  the  present 
state  of  the  Indian  population,  this  achievement,  so  con- 
genial to  the  feelings  of  his  Majesty  and  to  that  exalted 
benevolence  which  pervades  the  British  empire,  will  be 
for  ever  lost;  while  the  mournful  reflection,  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  British  nation  has  been  increased  by 
the  possessions  of  those  forlorn  children  of  the  forest, 
whose  wrongs  and  sufferings  we  have  so  long  disregard- 
ed and  neglected,  will  alone  remain. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  humble  Servs»nt, 
JAMES  BUCHANAN. 


New  York  J  November  1, 1824. 


Extract  from  JefferatnCs  Notes  on  Virginiat 

The  following  extract  from  <*  Jefferson's  notes  on  tlie 
State  of  Virginia*'  having  with  other  interesting  mat- 
ter been  omitted  in  the  London  Edition,  1  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  publication  of  the 
work  in  this  City,  to  add  the  testimony  of  that  eminent 
Statesman,  to  those  already  adduced  in  proof  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Indians;  and  as  the  most  conducive  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  experiment  1  have  recommended, 
I  feel  truly  fortunate  in  being  able  also,  to  introduce 
herein  an  extract  from  President  Monroe*s  Message, 
delivered  to  Congress  now  assembled  (December  1824) 
— supported  therefore  by  the  concurring  testimony  of 
such  eminent  characters  as  Governor  Clinton,  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  and  Ex-President  Jefferson,  whose  sta- 
tions have  afforded  the  best  means  of  forming  a  cor- 
rect judgment  as  to  the  Indians,  I  am  cheered  with 
the  hope  shaf  the  objections  of  interested  individuals 
to  any  attempt  being  made  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
suggested  would  be  outweighed  by  such  authority. 

"  Of  their  bravery  and  address  in  War  we  have  mul- 
tiplied proofs,  because  we  have  been  the  subjects  on 
which  they  were  exercised.  Of  their  eminence  in  ora- 
tory, we  have  fewer  examples,  because  it  is  displayed 
chiefly  in  their  own  Councils.  Some  we  have,  howev- 
er, ot  very  superior  lustre. 

I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  (if  Eu- 
rope has  furnished  more  eminent,)  to  produce  a  single 
passage  superior  to  the  speech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo 
Chief,  to  Lord  Dunmore,  when  Governor  of  this  state;* 
and  as  a  testimony  of  their  talents  in  thiw  line,  1  beg 
leave  to  introMure  it,  first  stating  the  incidents  neces- 
sary for  understanding  it. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year  1774,  a  robbery  was  com- 
mitted by  some  Indians  on  certain  Land  Adventurers 
on  the  river  Ohio.  The  whites  in  that  quarter,  accor- 
ffiriff  to  their  customt  undertook  to  punish  this  outrage 
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in  a  summary  way.  Captain  Michael  Cresapt  and  a  cer^ 
tain  Daniel  Greathouse,  leading  on  these  parties,  sur- 
prined  at  different  times,  travelling  and  bunting  parties 
of  the  Indians,  having-  their  Women  and  Children  with 
them,  murdered  many.  Among  these,  were  unfortu- 
nately the  family  oi  Logan;  a  Chief,  celebrated  in 
peace  and  war,  and  long  distinguished  as  the  friend  of 
the  whites.  This  unworthy  return  provoked  his  ven- 
geance. He  accordingly  signalized  himself  in  the 
war  which  ensued.  In  the  Autumn  of  the  same  year,  a 
decisive  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kan- 
haway,  between  the  collected  forces  of  the  Sliawanese, 
Mingoesand  nelawareSjandadetachmentoftheVirginia 
Militia.   The  Indians  were  defeated  and  sued  for  peace. 

Logan  however  disdained  to  be  seen  among  the  sup* 
pliants.  But  least  the  sincerity  of  a  Treaty  should  be 
disturbed  from  which  so  distinguished  a  Chief  absented 
himself,  he  sent  by  a  messenger  the  following  speech^ 
to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore. 

"I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  enter- 
ed Logan's  Cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat : 
if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him 
not.  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody 
war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate 
for  peace.  8urh  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my 
countrymen  pointed  as  they  passed  and  said,  "  Logan 
is  the  friend  of  the  White  Men."  I  had  even  thought 
to  have  lived  with  you  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man, 
Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  Spring  in  cold  blood  and 
unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not 
evep  sparing  my  Women  and  Children.     There  runs 

NOT  A  drop  of  my    BLOOD  IN  THE   VEINS  OF  ANY  LIVING 
CREATURE. 

This  called  on  me  for  revenge,  I  have  sought  it:  I 
have  killed  many.  I  have  glutted  my  vengeance:  for 
my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace. 

But  do  not  harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  JOY 
OF  FEAR.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn 
on  bis  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for 
Logan  ?    Not  one !  I" 
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Extract  from  President  Monroe's  Message. 

"Our  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes,  within  our 
limits,  have  not  been  materially  changed  during  the 
year.  The  hostile  disposition  evinced  by  certain  tribes, 
on  the  Missouri,  during  the  last  year,  still  continues, 
and  has  extended,  in  some  degree,  to  those  on  the  up- 
per Mississippi,  and  the  unper  Lakes.  Several  parties 
of  our  citizens  have  been  plundered  and  murdered,  by 
those  tribes,  in  order  to  establish  relations  of  friencl- 
ship  with  them.  Congress  at  the  last  session  made  an 
appropriation  for  treaties  with  them,  and  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  suitable  military  escort  to  accompany 
anci  attend  the  Commissioners  at  the  places  appouited 
for  the  negotiations.  This  object  has  not  been  effected. 
The  season  was  too  far  advanced  when  the  appropria- 
tion was  made,  and  the  distance  too  grert  to  permit: 
but  measures  have  been  taken,  and  all  (he  preparations 
will  be  completed,  to  accomplish  it  at  an  early  period 
in  the  next  season. 

"Believing  Hiat  the  hostility  of  the  tribes,  particular- 
ly on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the  Lakes,  is  in  no 
small  degree,  owing  to  the  wars  which  are  carried  on 
between  the  tribes  residing  in  that  quarter,  measures 
have  been  taken  to  bring  about  a  general  peace  among 
them,  which,  if  successful,  will  not  only  tend  to  the 
security  of  our  citizens,  but  be  of  great  advantage  io 
the  Indians  themselves.     With  the   exception  of  the 
tribes  referred  to,  our  relations  with  all  the  others  are 
on  the  most  friendly  footing ;  and  it  affords  me  great 
satisfaction  to  add,  that  they  are  making  steady  advan- 
ces in  civilization,  and  the  improvement  of  their  con- 
dition.    Many  of  the  tribes  have  already  made  great 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.     This  desirable 
result  has  been  brought  about  by  the  humane  and  per- 
severing policy  of  thegoverument,  and  particularly  by 
means  of  the  appropriation  for  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians.    There  have  been  established,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  thirty-two  schools,  containing  nine 
hundred  and  sixteen  scholars,  who  are  well  instructed 
in  several  branches  of  literature,  and  likewise  in  agri-^ 
culture  and  the  ordinary  arts  of  life* 
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156  Extract  Jrom  President  Monroe's  Message, 

Tbr  condition  of  tlie  Aborigines  within  our  limits, 
and  espccialiy  those  who  are  within  the  limits  of  any 
of  the  states,  merits  likewise  particular  attention.  Ex- 
perience has  shown,  that  unless  the  tribes  be  civilized, 
they  can  never  be  incorporated  into  our  system,  in  any 
form  whatever,  lit  ha^  likewise  shewn,  that  in  the  re- 
gular augmentation  of  our  population,  with  the  exten- 
sion of  our  settlements,  their  situation  will  become  dc' 
plorable,  if'  their  extinction  is  not  menaced.  Some 
well  digested  plan,  which  will  rescue  them  from  such 
calamities,  is  due  to  their  rights,  to  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity, and  to  the  honour  of  the  nation.  Their  civili- 
zation is  indispensable  to  their  sajety^  and  this  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  degrees.  The  process  must  com- 
mence with  rhe  infant  state,  through  whom  some  effect 
may  be  wrought  on  the  parental.  DifKculties  of  the 
most  senous  c  aaracter  present  themselves  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  very  desirable  result,  O'j  the  t*>rritory 
on  which  they  now  reside.  To  remove  them  from  It 
by  force,  even  with  a  view  to  their  own  security  and 
happiness,  would  be  revolting  to  humanity,  and  utter- 
ly unjustifiable.  Between  the  limits  of  our  present 
States  and  Territories,  and  the  Rocky  Mountam,  and 
Mexico,  there  is  a  vast  Territory  to  which  they  might 
be  invited,  with  inducements  which  might  be  success- 
ful. It  is  thought,  if  that  Territory  should  be  divided 
into  districts,  by  previous  agreement  with  the  tribes 
now  residing  there,  and  civil  governments  be  establish- 
ed in  each,  with  schools  for  every  branch  of  instruc- 
tion in  literature,  and  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  that 
all  the  tribes  now  within  our  limits  might  gradually  be 
drawn  there.  The  execution  of  this  plan  would  neces- 
sarily be  attended  with  expense,  and  that  not  incon- 
siderable, but  it  is  doubtea  whether  any  other  can  be 
devised  which  would  be  less  liable  to  that  objection^ 
or  more  likely  to  succeed. 


THE  END. 
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